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MY WANDERINGS IN WEST AFRICA. 
A VISIT TO THE RENOWNED CITIES OF WARI AND BENIN. 
By an F.R.G.S. 


Part Il.—THE RENOWNED City OF BENIN. 


N Friday, the 15th of August, 

I accompanied the consul and 
Dr. Henry on a return visit to the 
chief Ifyé, who alone had had the 
courage to call upon the white 
man, After an early breakfast we 
set out at 8 A.M., and with a flow- 
ing tide rowed merrily up the 
river some three or four miles, 
We then turned into a mangrove- 
ditch which opens on the right 
bank : it is nameless, the situation 
being marked only by scrub and 
girdled trees charred and half con- 
sumed by fire. There is nothin 
peculiar in thescenery. The usua. 
panorama of bristling mangroves 
muddy water, mire banks, an 
fierce flies. A few hundred yards 
of pushing and poking through 
this natural sewer led us to the 
wharf, which the travelled Mr. Joe, 
who acts ‘ mouf,’ or interpreter, to 
the chief, facetiously compared 
with the miles of docks that form 
the pride of Liverpool. The land- 
ing-place is at the head of the 
creek, which dries up at low tides; 
the mud is knee deep: and the 
debarkation is defended by a few 
rusty old carronades, whose muzzles 
are protected with a tin plate acting 
apron, 

The jolly old party came out to 
meet us, gourd in hand. He was 
striving with his morning drink of 
palm-wine. The life of ‘native 
gentlemen’ in these rivers consists 
of rising with the sun, drinking, 
snuffing, and smoking till the 10 
o'clock breakfast, a heavy siesta, 
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and an honest debauch for the rest 
of the day, interrupted only by 
supper about sunset. The whites 
imitate them to a certain extent. 
In the early morning a trabucho 
por la majiana, with bitters to keep 
out fever, is necessary ; at break- 
fast, pale-ale or claret must support 
exhausted nature ; twelve o'clock is 
‘made’ somewhat earlier than usual 
—say 10 A.M.—on account of the 
cold with which thin drinks affect 
thestomach ; and from that time the 
‘monkey’ is ‘sucked’ till bed hour, 
But in one point the savage has 
the pull of the civilized ; he has 
an abundance of wives, and thus 
he needs neither to labour nor to 
want. 

Ifyé, who was, as usual, half 
tipsy, acknowledged the honour of 
a call by loud laughs of pleasure, 
and led his guests to his own house, 
a mass of huts in nowise superior 
to the other ‘tatterdemalions’ in 
the village. Dwarf settles were 
placed in the shade, and on the 
roughest of naked tables were 
marshalled jugs of water, bottles 
of trade brandy and gin, palm- 
wine in calabashes, and similar 
‘mats.’ There was butlittle palaver. 
The cunning senior threw out a 
variety of suggestions, humbly 
submitting that the Bloodhound 
might leave the river, and just 
restore a little confidence to the 
people; that the consul would 
perhaps meet Governor Jerry at 
some factory on neutral ground, 
and much of the same kind, which 
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was of course rejected. He ended, 
however, by doing what was mainly 
wanted, detaching a special servant 
as guide and interpreter to Gwato. 
Mr. Joe, his pet linguist, was at 
the time suffering from a foot that 
called for lunar caustic ; and these 
people, like those of the Gold 
Coast, when once laid up, are long 
sick. 

After the visit, the consul pro- 
ceeded, with Dr. Henry, on a 
melancholy expedition, The path 
led through a deep shady forest, 
based upon sand, thinly veiled 
with vegetable humus, and at a 
depth of three feet water appeared. 
This, combined with the burning 
sun, explains its exceptional fer- 
tility, which is attested by the 
luxuriance of the little plots 
acting plantations. No one looking 
at the dense mangrove forests lining 
‘ the river-banks in these Nigerian 
regions, would suppose such ground 
tolieimmediately behindthem ; and 
yet these are the habitation places 
of a numerous population. The 
soil would grow almost all vege- 
tables; and if it could be sub- 
stituted for the mud of the water- 
side, it would make, with a few 
avenues, an admirable promenade. 

We walked a mile in a northerly 
direction, over a path so tortuous 
and intricate that we appeared to 
be travelling southwards. At length 
we came upon a second village, 
built near another, and a larger 
creek, The Tebbu, as it is called, 
connects the Lagos waters with 
those of the Benin, and falls into 
the latter at a headland which 
shows a little higher up than Ifya’s 
ditch. The principal industry of 
the settlement seemed to be salt 
collected from mangrove ashes, 
strained, boiled in iron cauldrons, 
and stored in large baskets of 
bamboo splints. Before use it is 
evaporated in earthen pots till 
crystals develop themselves, The 
taste is offensively bitter, like bad 
gunpowder ; still the people put 
up with it. Here, as in Abyssinia, 
it is said of a rich man, ‘he eats 
salt,’ and yet the wretches live upon 
the shores of the Atlantic. 

Embarking in a cranky canoe, 
whose sole merit was the spoon- 
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shaped prow, which greatly facili- 
tates landing on mud, we ascended 
the Tebbu Creek. It was a sad 
specimen of Africa: everywhere 
broken walls and desolate heaps of 
blackened clay in a thick bush 
showed that the hand of the de. 
stroyer had been there. But a few 
months ago it was a flourishing 
commercial village, which gave its 
name to the water, and the chief 
Alaba was own brother to our 
merry host, Ify4. Alaba collected 
some sixteen hundred men, and 
attacked the fraternal village one 
fine evening, expecting to surprise 
it. The plan was defeated by a 
woman, who happened to be in the 
bush. Old Ifya at first armed his 
boys with sticks and cutlasses only, 
But when the assailants fired a 
volley of twenty-five muskets, kill- 
ing one man and wounding several, 
he handed out the guns, primed 
his fellows with rum—they are 
perfect cowards when sober, and 
incarnate fiends when drunk—and 
after fighting through the night, 
drove his enemies into the creek. 
Many were killed, and their village 
was burned and razed to the 
ground. 

A few yards, rich in such me- 
mories, led us up the water, and 
presently we arrived at a clear spot, 
upon which appeared two huts, 
One was a mere shed intended for 
the men on guard. The other was 
a matted square of whitewashed 
boarding, in which the remains of 
an unfortunate Englishwoman were 
placed provisionally until removal 
to England. The tomb, like those 
of whites in general, must be pro- 
tected night and day, or it would 
be rifled for very wantonness, if not 
for the sake of the grave-clothes. 

After sketching the melancholy 
scene, the consul and Dr. Henry 
bade adieu to it, and returned 
home. 

It had been resolved upon to 
attempt a diversion by visiting the 
King of Great Benin, whose 
‘Fetish’ is so powerful that the 
whole river obeys him—we found 
that it did obey his father—in fear 
and trembling. There was some 
little delay caused by the appre- 
hensions of Europeans. Benin city 
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has often been visited by white 
men since the days of Messrs. 
Moffat and Smith,* in 1838. The 
older travellers, Bosman and 
Adams, always speak highly of the 
courtesy with which the deity-king, 
‘despite his fine attributes,’ treated 
his visitors. Of late, however, 
they have not been received over 
civilly. According to accounts, the 
last traders who made the journey 
had been ordered to kneel before 
the king, and on refusal had been 
threatened with force: others de- 
clared that the whites had assumed 
the privilege of the De Courcys 
in the royal presence, and that they 
had been treated with contumely, 
as they deserved. Some affirmed 
that the kinsmen of the party 
had violated the sanctity of the 
king’s harem, and that the masters, 
after some detention, had fled 
during the night, and had narrowly 
escaped a flight of poisoned arrows. 
It is hardly necessary to say, that 
all these romantic tales rested upon 
the smallest basement of fact. 
Messrs. C and S—— attempted 
to cut their visit too short to suit 
African convenances, and when 
official dismissal was refused to 
them, they left the city during the 
hours of darkness. 

A party was soon formed, the 
consul, the commander, and Messrs. 
Henry and Z. being the mem- 
bers. Provisions and liquor for 
ten days were made ready, and the 
necessary presents were prepared 
and packed in matting. At 9 A.M. 
on Saturday, the 16th August, three 
gigs left the factories, and proceeded 
to thread the river’s course. There 
was little to observe except the 
various creeks which opened out 
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on both hands, but all of them 
similar to the Bateri on the left, 
and Tebbu on the right of the 
stream. Before noon they were 
opposite the Ardabrass4, called 
Lago on our charts, probably be- 
cause it is the direct road to Lagos. 
Its entrance is denoted by the 
furthermost bluff point on the 
right side of the river seen from 
the entrance ; the breadth of the 
mouth is about six hundred yards, 
and there are two little holms, or 
cays, standing sentinel before it. 
On our right hand, after the Bateri, 
we passed three creeks leading into 
the Escravos river, At noon we 
turned from our easterly course~ 
it varied from 60° to 80°—and 
stood northward into the Gwato 
Creek, which is also guarded by a 
little cay. The distance from 
Lemnos was about 14.50 miles, 
and allowing 5.50 miles from the 
mouth of the Benin river to the 
factory, the forking takes place at 
a distance of twenty milest. On 
the other side, about a mile and a 
half higher up, lies New Town, 
Young Town, or Egro, and its 
creek, which communicates with 
the waters of the Wari, and even- 
tually with the Nun, or Niger. 
Through this New Town, or Wari, 
branch, Mr. Beecroft, in 1840, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Kwara, or 
Niger, at a point of bifurcation 
with its Nun branch, a short way 
below the town of Abo, Higher 
up again, but on the same side, is 
Rejo, more classically written 
Reggio, from the name of old 
Eldsa’s father. 

From the Gwato creek the main 
river turned a little south of due 
east (100° magnetic); its course, 


* Messrs. Moffat and Smith were surgeons of Mr. Jamieson’s schooner, the Waree, 


then lying in the Benin river. In May, 1838, they went to the city of Benin, wishing 
to open, or rather to re-open, trade at Gwato, and they seem to have failed. Mr, 
Smith, a ‘very promising young man,’ died of dysentery caught by being drenched 
with rain between Gwato and Benin. —See Journal Royal Geographical Society, 
vol, ii. (1841) p. 190. 

+ These distances are reckoned from a sketch survey made during the trip. 
Usually Dr. Henry’s factory is placed six or seven miles from the mouth of the Benin 
river, and the Gwato entrance is placed eighteen or twenty miles from the factory. 

The Sailing Directory (p. 405) places Gwato creek three leagues (nine miles) 
from the entrance of the river, whilst New Town, which is but 1.50 miles above it, 
is said to be six leagues. The rise of the tide in the river is not seven feet (p. 407), 
but under five, 
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however, will presently be from 
the north-east. Curious to say, 
not a man in the river knew 
anything concerning the upper 
waters, which renders a reference 
to the Journal of the ~Royal 
Geographical Society (vol. ii. p. 184) 
advisable. 

In April, 1840, Mr. Beecroft, 
in command of Mr. Jamieson’s 
schooner, the Zthiope, ascended 
the Formoso—erroneously called 
in his paper the Fermoso; the 
ship’s company consisting of fifteen 
Europeans, including officers, medi- 
cal men, an engineer, and seamen, 
with a full complement of Krumen 
and interpreters, among whom 
was Mina, who had accompanied 
Captain Clapperton and Lander. 

or about forty miles from 
the sea,* including windings, he 
found the Formoso a fine bold 
river, with from six to three 
fathoms water. 

At this point a division took 

lace, both branches proving to be 
ighly tortuous, aan much nar- 


rower than the main trunk of the 
river, but having a depth of not 
less than three fathoms, so far as 


the steamer was able to ascend 
them. This Mr. Beecroft computed 
to be from forty to fifty miles on 
the one (z. ¢., the northern branch), 
and from sixty to seventy miles on 
the other, including windings. His 
further progress was obstructed at 
these respective points, not from 
want of water, for that continued 
as deep as before, but from the 
impenetrable forests of large ac- 
quatic plants (and grass, according 
to the natives), which choked up 
the streams in both branches, so as 
to render a further passage im- 
practicable, except by cutting a 
way through them, which could 
only have been accomplished by 
considerable labour, and with great 
loss of time. This he did not feel 
justified in risking, more especially 
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as the extreme limpidness of the 
water of both streams, when com- 

ared with that of the Niger, which 

fr. Beecroft had navigated some 
years before, gave a sufficient proof 
that the Formoso is an entirely 
separate river, taking its rise pro- 
bably in the high lands (the maps 
call them ‘ Kong mountains’) north- 
west of the Niger. 

We found the Gwato creek a 
river with a rapid outfall and a 
course varying from 10° to 110°, ie,, 
from north to south of east (mag- 
netic). We had again started at 
the wrong time; with the tide, 
seven or eight hours are sufficient, 
but against the ebb it is long and 
hard work. At 2 P.M., we climbed 
upon a network of mangrove, and 
made a hearty tiffin; the water 
was there perfectly sweet, and 
hence the white residents upon the 
Lower Benin procure their supplies 
when there is no rain. It was 

itch dark before we made Slave 

sland, a little clump so called 
from the Spanish and Portuguese 
establishments in the olden time, 
At this place the creek forks, one 
branch coming from the south-east 
and the other from the north-east. 
The latter was our line, and we 
pursued it till it narrowed to a 
shallow ditch. At 3°30 A.M. we 
halted at its head, and sent upa 
messenger to the chief of Gwato 
for lights and guides, It was a 
fine night; impatience soon got 
the better of us; we sprang from 
the boats, and assisted by our 
men, waded through the line of 
mud and water that represented 
the road. After a few hundred 
yards through a ‘tiger’-infestedt 
jungle, we climbed up a severe and 
slippery clay bank, and despite 
the intempestive hour, marched 
straight into the chief's house. It 
was broad daylight, 5 a.m., before 
we all turned in. Our trip had 
lasted us nineteen hours, during 


* In Bosman’s Guinea, a correspondent, David van Nyendael, writing on board the 
yacht Johanna Maria, September 1st, 1702, places the ‘common trading-place, 
Arebo’ (in our charts Arrobo), above sixty miles from the river’s mouth, and says 
that ‘so far, and yet farther, ships may conveniently come.’ 

+ The word is used advisedly. A merchant in the Benin river positively assured 
me that he had lately bought a striped skin fresh from the bush. This could not 
have been a leopard ; but—il faut le voir pour le croire. 
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which we had accomplished about 
forty-five miles.* : 

After a short rest, undisturbed 
by mosquitoes, which in the Benin 
river assail you by day, we arose 
and attacked the host to find ham- 
mocks and porters for our trip to 
the city. We were lodged in a 
place of consequence, as the thick 
walls and the relievos at the gate 
proved, and our entertainer was 
no less than brother to the last, 
and uncle to the present king of 
Benin. His name is Kusei, and he 
is known to Europeans as the Par- 
son of Gwato, an old title, here- 
ditary, and connected with the 
local religion. He has not the best 
of names. Many years ago a 

oisoning palaver drove him from 
fis native country to Lagos. There 
also, after learning a number of 
slave dealers’ dodges, he got into 
a scrape, and was obliged to return 
home about 1850. At present he 
lives under a cloud, and can hardly 
show at the capital. Before 11 
AM. he was so exceedingly drunk 
that not a soul would obey him; 
he was hurried off to the inner 


rooms, and was laid, Noah like, 
ae a mat to sleep off his liquor. 
I 


ider this disappointment we 
strolled about the town, ‘and 
sketched and visited its curiosities, 
taking care to despatch three mes- 
sengers announcing our intentions 
to the king, and requesting him to 
dispense with the usual ceremo- 
nious delays. 

Gwato—so pronounced by the 
natives—is called by the older 
travellers Agato or Agatton, by the 
more modern Gato or Gatto. The 
settlement, which is the great port 
of Benin city, is at the head of the 
creek of the same name. It lies 
about thirty miles in direct dis- 
tance N.N.E. from the mouth of 
the Benin, and nineteen miles, not 
including windings, 8.S.W. of the 
metropolis. The position is, ground 
elevated about one hundred and 
fifty feet above the level of the 
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creek ; it is bounded on the north 
by a dry valley, where there area 
few plantations of excellent koko 
(C. esculenta). On all sidesa dense 
bush, mee with gigantic trees, 
invests the settlement ; the soil is 
sandy, and in places red, but ex- 
ceedingly fertile where covered 
with humus. It would grow ex- 
cellent cotton if labour could be 
pepe The attempt was made 

y a merchant some years ago ; he 
paid his head-man four pawns 
(=1 shilling), keep included, three 
to his under-headman, and two 
(sixpence!) to his labourers, per 
week, Yet the avarice and arro- 
gance of the people made the specu- 
lation worthless. When If last left 
England there was some talk ofa 
Niger company, whose object 
would be the growth of cotton in 
the great Delta. Such a specula- 
tion would be a great success, pro- 
vided that foreign labour is pro- 
cured —with native workmen it 
must fail. 

But though the admirable fer- 
tility of the country renders it a 
compeer of, or rival to Bengal, this 
field of enterprize will not equal 
India ; it labours under the ter- 
rible disadvantage of proximity to 
England. Not the England of 1653 
— when Cromwell garred kings 
know that they had a crick in their 
necks—with her energy of charac- 
ter and scope for talent, but the 
England of 1860—foul blight upon 
his name that originated the 
policy !—non-interfering, anti-belli- 
gerent, duty-shirking, and there- 
fore thoroughly dissatisfied, grum- 
bling about the expenditure of a 
first-rate with the influence of a 
third-rate power, and irritated at 
having to maintain so long the 
ignoble position of defence. The 
Anglo-Saxon, however, is always in 
extremes. In the days of Queen 
Anne he fought for the Asiente 
treaty and the carrying trade. At 
the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle he 
was ready to fight for nigger eman- 


* Messrs Moffat and Smith make the distance from fifteen to twenty miles up the 
Benin river, and about the same up the Gwato creek. The Directory gives three 
leagues to the former and ten to the latter section—arriving at about the same total, 


but wrong in the distribution. 
of forty-five. 


I have calculated it at 14°50 and 25°50 miles, a total 
The traders in Benin give it from fifty to fifty-five, 
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cipation. In 1900 he will probably 
fight to restore a regulated slave 
trade, under the title of emigra- 
tion. 

Once a place of considerable 
importance, and studded with fac- 
tories and business houses, Gwato 
now contains from twenty to thirty 
habitations, mostly ruinous, but 
sometimes showing traces of former 
splendour. Streets are, of course, 
unknown ; the tenements are either 
built in clumps or separated by 
tracts of bush. The best buildings 
have walls of deep red clay, ribbed 
horizontally, so as to resemble 
brickwork, and a little smearing 
makes them look neat and new; 
the commoner sort are merely 
of courses successively dried, as 
universal in Yoruba. All are cap- 
ped with tall penthouses of mat- 
ting, with a steep slope to throw 
off the heavy rains, and, as torna- 
dos are violent, the timber-work 
of the interior is uncommonly 
strong and massive. The outside 
gate of the ‘Parson’s’ house is 
decorated with a human skull, 
transfixed with an iron, and a 
monkey’s head, side by side, on an 
earthen bench at the doorway. The 
walls are adorned with figures of 
clay in mezzo-relievo, daubed black, 
yellow, and red, and representing 
giant warriors with uplifted battle- 
axes. There is a curious likeness 
between these efforts of infant art 
and the Nineveh bulls, which is 
probably a coincidence. But the 
following peculiarity can hardly 
be attributed to accident. 

Architecture, according to Mr. 
Fergusson (Handbook, iii.), is ‘as 
correct a test of race as language, 
and one far more easily applied 
and understood.’ It is impossible 
not to think that Yoruba in an- 
cient times derived its architec- 
ture through the Romans, whose 
conquests in Northern Africa were 
as extensive as in the North of 
Europe. We find in every house a 
perfect Tuscan atrium, with the 
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cavedium,* or gangway, running 
round the rectangular impluvium, 
the tank or piscina, which catches 
the rain and drippings falling 
through the compluvium or central 
opening in the roof. Sometimes 
the atrium is a tetrastyle, in which 
pillars at the four corners of the 
impluvium support the girders or 
main beams of the roof. As at 
Abeokuta, the latter is thickly 
thatched, and falls in at a steep 
angle. 

I can understand the use of the 
atrium in beautiful Italy, where it 
tempers the warm rays of the sun 
by cool shade, and softens the 
summer glare into mellow light, 
But in these lands of violent rains 
fierce tornados, harmattans, and 
smokes, it is impossible to under- 
stand the feelings and motives of 
the builders, unless, indeed, they 
derived the idea of their hypzethral 
apartments from the ancient con- 
querors of Morocco and the Atlas, 

The larger houses have many of 
these curious courts, of which the 
third usually leads to that which 
serves as a reception room. On the 
outside there are raised earth 
benches for those who would enjoy 
the air. The rooms are dark and 
windowless, all of them have at 
least one alcove, and similar seats 
are disposed round the impluvium. 
The latter has always a hole in one 
of the corners, through which the 
superabundant humidity passes off. 
In the centre is some fetish, either 
a cone of clay, one foot high, with 
a central aperture set with cowries, 
or a pot of water half buried in the 
ground, 

The Beninese are evidently a 
most religious race: there is nota 
single room in the house, even the 
courts and lowest offices, in which 
altars and implements of worship 
do not appear. The religion I at 
once recognised to be the intricate 
and mysterious mythology of 
Yoruba.t It has, however, some 
modifications ; for instance, Shango, 


* Tam not ignorant that the meaning of this word is still under dispute ; it is 
used above to denote the area between the tank and the walls of the room. 
+ This system can hardly be entered upon here: it would require a larger 


Lempriére. 
Africa. 


The reader will find a fair sketch of it in the Rev. Mr. Bowen’s Central 
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the god of thunder and lightning, 
is, like Shiva, in olden India, here 
worshipped. The domestic altar 
is ‘rigged up’ in various ways; too 
various, in fact, for short descrip- 
tion. 
with all the heterogeneous mixture 
of fetish idols ; waterpots, pipkins 
of spirits, cowries, chalk-sticks, 
ivories, some elaborately and beauti- 
fully carved as the Chinese, men’s 
heads coarsely imitated in wood and 
metal, cocoa-nuts, and huge red 
clay pipes of Benin make, with 
stems six feet long. Internally 
these sacella are usually alcoves, 
not intended for man’s use. Their 
contents are similar to the former, 
but more elaborate: there are 
wooden birds, life-sized, but curi- 
ously and wonderfully made, with 
tails probably intended to resemble 
elephant tusks, and large .black 
sticks surmounted by a carved 
hand and out-pointing index; 
whilst a little below, a wooden 
clapper converts the open-worked 
hollow into a rude and noiseless 
bell. 

After a delicious bath in a clear 
spring of fresh water, below and to 
the south-east of the town—in 
which, by the bye, the consul 
temporarily lost his seal ring — 
we repaired to the lion of the 
place, Belzoni’s grave. The great 
discoverer, it will be remembered, 
left Europe in 1823, determined to 
explore Timbuktu, an exploit which 
the unfortunate Caillié, four years 
afterwards, succeeded in pertorm- 
ing, but not in satisfying the 
‘ 1 ’ TS 
home geographer.’ Foiled at Tan- 
gier by the jealousy of the Jews 
and Arabs, he embarked at Moga- 
dor for Cape Coast Castle, and 
thence proceeded to the Bight of 
Benin, whence he thought—sagaci- 
ously enough—to find a caravan 
road to the Kwara. After picking 
up a homeward-bound sailor, a 
Kashna negro who had taken leave 
of H.M.S. Owen Glendower, he en- 
gaged him as his companion to 


Belwni’s Grave. 
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Hausa, Leaving his friend, Mr. 
Hodgson, on board the brig Swinger, 
in the Bight of Benin, he landed at 
Gwato, and marched to the metro- 
polis, where he was kindly received 
by the old king, Odall4, father of 
the reigning monarch. Everything 
looked well, when the bad water 
of the city, taken from holes and 
foul wells, brought on a dysentery. 
Despairing of a cure at Benin, Bel- 
zoni left it and returned to Gwato, 
where he lodged in the governor’s 
house a few yards from his grave. 
The chief's name was Ogea ; he was 
a tall man, of yellow complexion 
and disagreeable look; he died 
about 1850. Belzoni departed life 
on the 26th November, some say 
the 3rd December, 1823; and the 
local legend is that he was poisoned 
by the governor, who afterwards 
tried the same trick on a European 
trader and failed.* Many of the 
oldsters in Benin city still remem- 
ber the traveller, and talk of his 
huge black beard, his immense 
stature, six feet six inches, and his 
giant strength. What lends colour 
to the charge is the disappearance 
of Belzoni’s books and papers. The 
latter, according to the Parson— 
who spoke, however, as one drunk 
—were handed over by the gover- 
nor to the head Fiador, broker or 
confidential trader of the king of 
Benin ; and since the death of the 
original possessor descended to his 
son, who is believed to retain them, 
Mr. Snape, late agent to Messrs. 
Horsfall—not to mention other 
traders—made a liberal offer for 
these documents, but to no pur- 
pose, and the consul resolved to 
Stray leaves have, ac- 
cording to all Europeans in the 
town, been seen in the hands of the 
townspeople, leading to the con- 
clusion that there are more behind ; 
but after a lapse of forty years, the 
collection has in all prebability 
been dispersed, and has perished, 
Nor, if found, could aught of inte- 
rest touching Nigerian Africa be 


_ * The same is told of the poor boy, Thomas Park, a midshipman on board H.M.S. 
Sibylle, who landed at Accra with three years’ leave, to search for his father in the 


African interior, 


He is said to have been poisoned for ascending a Fetish tree ; but 


he probably killed himself at the age of nineteen by over-zeal, dressing and living 


like a native, to harden his constitution. 
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expected in these days from Bel- 
zoni’s early studies. 
he grave was pointed out to us 
near the present Governor’s house, 
to the south-east of the town, un- 
der a fine spreading tree, which 
bears a poison apple, and whose 
boughs droop almost to the ground. 
A little plantation of koko clothes 
the sides of the mound from which 
the tree springs, and a few cottages 
stand between it and the bush. It 
is a pretty and romantic spot, but 
there is no sign of a tomb; we 
gathered, however, some flowers 
from it, and sent them home. 
Messrs. Moffat and Smith found 
the spot marked by a wooden 
tablet fast going to decay—it was 
probably that originally placed 
there. Dr. Daniell described the 
grave as an elevated mound of 
earth overrun with weeds, with the 
fragments of a decayed wooden 
cross, The traveller’s last home is 
now a tabula rasa, awaiting the 
piety of some European passing by. 
A well-bearded mask, brought up 
by the funny Captain Z., caused 
great alarm amongst the people of 
Gwato, especially the women. I 
regret to say they are to a soul 
plain, and their head-dresses rather 
tend to enhance their ugliness. 
The great novelty is the habit of 
shaving a hand’s-breadth from the 
forehead to the crown, leaving 
bear’s ears on the sides of the 
cranium, or wool, collected in 
straggling and irregularlumps. A 
better style is to tie the hair, which 
often will reach the shoulders in a 
knot & la Diane, with beads, gold 
ornaments, and bits of coral inter- 
woven ; it would be tasteful but for 
the venerable-looking shaven scalp 
above. Some have false elf locks 
streaming down their faces, others 
artificial tresses extending to mid- 
leg, ribbon shaped, and so greasy 
that they appearto be leather ;—both 
these coifiures belong to the Fetish 
women, or béguines. A few wear 
flat pieces of hair along the sides 
of the head: they look like black 
cakes, with excess of oil or fat, and 
I cannot imagine how they are ever 
undone ; it beats plica polonica. 
The tattoo is a broad line of scars 
extending down the breast and 
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stomach, and the dress consists 
only of a pagne, or waist-cloth. 
The men are rather a fine race, tall 
and muscular; many are very 
powerful. They seem to suffer 
from some cutaneous diseases, hor- 
rible ulcers, and scrofulous erup- 
tions, probably the effect of hot 
humid air, bad water, and scant 
provision. Among them was a 
disgusting albino, calling himself 
Roache, and claiming, I believe, a 
European origin. Always drunk 
and fighting, he ended by becoming 
so noisy and offensive that ejection 
from the compound became neces- 
sary. The old Parson let loose in 
our honour a_ wretched-looking 
boy, who crouched in a dark corner 
of the atrium, weighed down with 
handcufis, irons, collar, and chains, 
He had attempted to kidnap a 
slave girl from his master, and had 
been taken ‘ red-handed.’ 

The day was mainly passed in 
flogging the Kruboys. On these 
jaunts, when men are mixed, the 
thieving is disgraceful. I have 
never yet drank my last bottle of 
cognac. One fellow, Davis, known 
as ‘the missionary,’ because he 
had ‘read book’ at Sierra Leone, 
and had finished himself in villany 
under Dr, Livingstone, was the 
worst specimen of the converted 
African that I ever saw. He 
always, when ‘palaver came up, 
began by swearing in the Lord’s 
name that he was innocent, and 
when tried for punishment he 
solemnly warned the Consul that 
those who flogged innocent men 
went to—Hades. Convicted of 
stealing cloth and soap from 
another ‘boy,’ he received four 
dozen with an extempore cat; but 
nothing would change him. He 
confessed to the theft, and pre- 
sently pleaded intimidation, pa- 
thetically asking his commander 
what that person’s feelings would 
be if the cloth and soap turned up 
untouched. No irons being found 
for the incorrigible rascal, he was 
ordered to carry a heavy load to 
Benin city. In the evening we 
found that sundry bottles of liquor, 
some quinine, and sardine-tins, had 
been abstracted from a broken box, 
and we suspected the Kruboys. 
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Goods robbed by Beninese are to 
be readily recovered. The king 
not only rules, but governs; and 
governing, he removes heads with 
exemplary insousiance. The cus- 
toms of Benin are not celebrated 
in history as_those of Santf 
(Ashantee) and Dahomé ; at times 
however, the streets of the capita 
run red with human blood. 

Another walk led to dinner—the 
conclusion and the event of the 
African day. We called upon the 
actual governor, Media, whose 
name had been chalked upon his 
door-frame with a more Euripi- 
dean spelling, by some European 
traveller. He gave us the best 
palm wine that I ever tasted, 
except with the excellent Jesuits 
of Fernando Po, and we all con- 
fessed to our appreciation of its 
delicate and fugitive flavour. The 
Beninese, when drinking, always 
pour a few drops upon the ground, 
muttering the while ‘ Mobia, 
Malaku! Mobia—I beg, O Malaku 
—Fetish—guardian of lands and 
waters—I beg of thee to defend 
me against all evil, to defeat and 
destroy all my foes! This said, a 
broken bittock of kola (S. Acu- 
minata) is thrown upon the ground, 
and is watered with a few drops 
of palm wine.* The African’s god 
is like the sage Solon’s, pOovepov re 
ka Tapayades, a jealous god and a 
disturber of man’s peace; he re- 
quires perpetual propitiation. 

After the little carouse we visited 
the Fetish house attached to our 
host’s habitation. Once a fine 
building, the roof is now fallen in. 
Its most remarkable feature is a 
high altar, conspicuous for the 
statues of the reigning king and 
queen. His majesty of Benin is a 
peculiar figure, somewhat like 
Ganesa, all head, bust, and paunch; 
his legs are doubled up as if he 
were a ‘Tasmeh-pa,’ and his arms 
are supported ‘country fash,’ by 
two smaller figures intended, as 
in the Laocoon, for ‘boys.’ His 
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consort is in like position; she 
and her handmaids have ‘ glorious 
bosoms,’ if volume be a beauty. 
The other objects are plates of 
thin iron perforated, and shaped 
like a large fish-slicer, with a 
shank and a terminating ring— 
mysterious articles used for 
‘making play’ at festivals. Be- 
sides these were many walking- 
canes, wooden pots like old leather 
jacks, but adorned with metal, 
pipes apparently copied from the 
chibouque, three weather-worn 
ivories, sundry bells, square and 
round, wooden and metal, and 
similar offrandes, There were 
newly made gifts, white chalk and 
freshly gathered kola nuts. The 
latter grow wild in all this 
country; but natives are apt to 
confound the Anglo-African word 
with Ikolo, the large white edible 
maggot, which, like the pangolin, 
affects the bamboo palm. 

We then wandered about the 
place, noting the sites of factories 
in happier days, and scolded the 
Gwato people for killing the bird 
that brought them golden eggs. 
All appeared very penitent until, 
as will be seen, the very first op- 
portunity. At several of the cot- 
tages women were picking cotton ; 
the seed was black, and the staple, 
though neglected, _ tolerable.t 
After a walk along the Gelegele 
track, we returned to the old 
Parson, and found him once more 
uselessly drunk. After dinner we 
attempted vainly to muster the 
porters and review the hammocks 
for the morrow. So we retired to 
rest not over-dazzled with our 
prospects as to an early start, 

The night was truly beautiful: 
above, a pearly sky, with moon 
surrounded by opalescent halo ; 
below, tall white -boled trees 
shrouded with a transparent blue 
mist, which lent to their majesty 
an air of dimness and mystery. 
The old Parson wandered about 
the house like one ghost-haunted 


* This purely self-defensive rite, common throughout Western Africa, is often 
confounded with offerings of wine and food made to the ghosts of fathers,—Pitri, the 


Hindus call them. 


The latter, however, are always placed in the bush. 


+ ‘Cotton is indigenous in Benin, and is spun there and woven into cloth by 


women,’—Messrs, Moffat and Smith. 
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till midnight, seeking liquor; 
towards the small hours, he pro- 
bably had recourse to his own 
cellar. 

The next morning—Monday, 18th 
August—justified our doubts. We 
were awake at dawn—in fact 
earlier; but when we wanted to 
set out, nothing was ready, not a 
single hammock. The Governor, 
Media, was present, and bustling, 
but in this half-republican race 
temporal rulers have little au- 
thority. The principal working- 
man was ‘George,’ a stout, light- 
coloured, and good-looking young 
fellow, son to the old Parson, and 
therefore of the blood royal; he 
followed us to Benin city, and we 
observed that in the palace he was 
treated by the king somewhat 
better than the interpreters. The 
other auxiliary was a yellow man 
named Sawaye, a noted scoundrel ; 
his position in the empire was, to 
use the odd old jargon still preva- 
lent, that of a ‘father-boy,’ sci/., an 
embryo messenger, linguist, and 
stranger’s guide. 

We began serious work at sun- 
rise, expecting to be on the road 
at seven a.M. Eight, however, 
slowly passed, and it was within 
ten minutes of nine before we 
managed to leave Gwato. The 
start was effected with extreme 
difficulty by forcibly loading the 
idlers and driving them out of the 
compound, At each moment they 
stopped dead, swearing that we 
had not washed their mouths— 
viz., with rum—which, if done, 
would inevitably have ended work 
for that morning. Hammocks not 
forthcoming for love, money, or 
liquor, we fastened with ‘tie-tie— 
strips of lliana, serving for cord— 
our own blankets and waterproofs 
to rude poles, whose only prepara- 
tion was a nail that prevented the 
lashings from slipping. More artless 
still was the gait of the ‘hammals,’ 
who carefully kept step, shaking 
the vehicle as if preparing to toss 
the occupant in a blanket. Inever 
mounted mine till within the walls 
of Benin, when self-respect de- 
manded the sacrifice. These rustic 
hammals, however, did not fail to 
steal from my coat a dogey knife, 
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with which, for the donor’s sake, I 
was most unwilling to part, and 
no amount of bastinado sufficed at 
the moment to recover it, 

* * * * * 

The party, including four whites, 
and Selim, the consul’s steward, 
numbered fifty-one souls; of these 
eleven were Krumen and the other 
thirty-five indigenes. Séwdye the 
‘father-boy’ brought, besides slave 
boys, a little daughter and two 
wives ; these ladies began by deco- 
rating their foreheads and bosoms 
with chalk picked from the road- 
side Fetish-house, and made into a 
paste with water in the palm. It 
is a prophylactic against the works 
of the enemy, and I observed that 
they renewed it during the return 
march. 

The route led first in a south- 
east direction, then it bent east- 
ward, and lastly, north north-east- 
ward, its permanent line. The 
country was a dense jungle, We 
had heard of fine avenues and a 
broad road fit for four-wheeled 
carriages. We found an occasional 
tunnel in the bush, and a route, or 
rather rut, which might accommo- 
date a quartette of wheelbarrows 
in Indian file, but nothing more. 
The land was sandy and coarse, but 
highly productive, and doubtless 
there is good shooting, leopard 
and deer, in the thickets. A truly 
African sight presently greeted us 
—a corpse lying upon the path, 
with head partially peeled, sprawl- 
ing prone in its own corruption. 
Hardly a soul, or rather a body— 
for it is hard to believe that these 
fellows have souls—stirred out of 
the path; most of them merely 
stepped over the remains. Benin 
has a very strong Fetish, and of 
that we were soon convinced, 
Almost every turn of the road 
showed some sign—a suspended 
calico cloth, a pot of water, or a 
heap of chalk sticks placed under 
what the Scotch call a ‘fause- 
house,’ or what the Australians call 
a ‘breakwind, i.e, a pent roof, 
looking like the falling flap of a 
large bird-trap. 

After about forty minutes’ sharp 
walking, during which we passed 
sundry plantations and clearings, 
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an opening in the bush appeared 
to the right, and we were presently 
received at a guadrivium by a 
little crowd of villagers, who sang 
a kind of Io pean or hymn in 
honour of our arrival, and greeted 
us with prolonged murmurs of 
Addo | -do \—o! o!? They be- 
longed to the village of Kwiko, 
the nearest to Gwato, and the first 
of the five lying upon or near to 
the line of road between it and 
Benin. There are frequent offsets 
and cross-paths leading through 
the bush to the ‘ small countries,’ 
as Africans call their plantation 
hamlets. The regular villages, 
however, are denoted by a gateway 
of rough unbarked poles, often three 
deep, fastened with ‘tie-tie” and 
hung across with cloth or fringes 
of palm-leaf. On the way there 
are sundry halting-places, clear- 
ings in the bush, and widenings of 
the path, where clay pots full of 
cold water and cocoa-nut cups are 
disposed for the convenience of the 
traveller. Thus Benin shows the 
rude beginnings of that system 
which, in India, culminated to the 
height of tank-building and 
‘bauri’-making. 

At noon we halted for half an 
hour near a village called Gwa- 
hime. There was a terrible fetor 
in the forest, the result of decom- 
yosed vegetation, leopards, and 
lack ants, which on the line of 
march would fly at us like Lilli- 
putian bull-dogs.. The path was 
painfully encumbered with fallen 
trees, around which we were re- 
quired to climb; and although the 
shade was generally thick in places, 
the sun shone fiercely upon our 
perspiring brows. At 1.10 P.M. 
we reached the half-way house—a 
bulge in the path surrounded by 
polework, and near to a settlement 
called Obunne. Here we were 
joined by one George Brown, a 
full-blooded negro, who calls him- 
self ‘king’s messenger.’ The title 
here is not exactly what it is in 
Europe ; the messenger is a kind 
of trader, who is sometimes, like 
the bowstring-bearer in ancient 
Turkey, used for punishment pur- 
oses. We afterwards saw George 
rown in the King’s presence ; but 
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he was clearly a cur of low degree. 
He had probably heard of our 
arrival, and had hurried forward 
in hope of rum. The ignoble old 
fellow, whose watery eyes and 
shaking hand announced his pre- 
dilections, was maudlin drunk and 
pestilently polite ; his importunities 
presently became so unendurable 
that he was civilly knocked down 
with his water-pot, which broke. 
The people on the road now began 
to wear the Beluko, a regular 
Highland kilt of broadcloth, serge, 
or native material. The poor have 
no other garment; those aspiring 
to swelldom twist around it all 
manner of cloths from fine muslin 
to thick calico, and produce a pro- 
digious domework. In Benin the 
perfect figure of man is light built 
and nude to the waist, whilst 
all below the skirts fills out with 
more amplitude than crinoline ; it 
is exactly the shape of a handbell. 

Having dined at Gwaéhdime on 
ship’s biscuit and raw ham, we 
proceeded with our journey, and 
presently passed on the left a large 
chalk-washed cottage, which the 
guides called a Fetish house. Va- 
rious clearings, market-places, 
‘ fause-houses,’ and ‘ break-winds,’ 
then led us to Igo—also called 
Egoro and Igolo—of which nothin 
showed but a similar big whitene 
domicile: at this place trader tra- 
vellers, even white men, are de- 
layed till they receive an order to 
enter the capital, We were sum- 
moned to call upon the chief ; but, 
promising to do so on our return, 
we hastened forwards, leaving 
Selim to bring up the hammock- 
rascals, who loitered behind to be 
out of our reach. He was pre- 
sently visited by a small yellow 
boy under ten years of age, the 
Parson of the place. This digni- 
tary walked silently and with re- 
serve under an umbrella carried by 
a fellow who, acting interpreter, 
demanded a cloth in virtue of his 
position, and who when refused 
detained our rear for a good half 
hour. 

The light of day was now fast 
waning ; and though our guides 
assured us that the city was close 
at hand, our total of one hundred 
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and two legs, with the turns and 
windings of the road making a long 
line, found it impossible to ad- 
vance. The tunnels in the forest 
looked pitch-dark, and the occa- 
sional fireflies, like far-off torches, 
served only to make the darkness 
visible: a ‘transpicuous gloom,’ 
as Richard Bentley hath it. At 
6.10 P.M. we were compelled to halt 
under a torn asebel in a largish 
clearing, where we were told water 
was procurable. For a time we sat 
under the wall-less roof upon old 
tree trunks, riddled by white ants, 
and though thirsty, we were unable 
to make the fellows fetch firewood. 
These people are not a marching 
race; and as the journey to town is 
generally made in a day, they ignore 
all the arts of travel. At last the 
commander, quite excédé, arose and 
used his staff to such purpose 
that soon a fine fire crackled in the 
clearing, illuminating the blackness 
of the forest, and ditiusing around 
that warm glow, like crimson paper, 
which the amateur of bivouacs 
loves. The water, however, was 
long in coming. According to our 
people, they had to travel some 
distance before finding it ; the vil- 
lage was deserted, and the yellow 
hue of the thick liquid argued that 
it had been drawn from a clay-pit. 
At least half the bottles were ex- 
hausted before they reached us; 
each relay returned with more and 
more delay ; and at last the stuff 
became execrable, viscid as treacle, 
and black with mud. This contre- 
temps sent us to roost supperless— 
an unfavourable condition after a 
nine hours’ journey, during which 
we must have covered eighteen 
miles. Under these circumstances 
tempers were none of the sweetest, 
and the fearful clamours of the 
wrangling natives added not a little 
to the exasperation. Nothing 
would answer but the whip. “Tis 
a good instrument, a short handle 
of blackened leather, with several 
broad thongs at one end, and at the 
other a kind of chain work, rings 
of iron and brass shaped like little 
handcuffs or saddler’s D’s, which I 
believe to be Fetish, but which I 
know can be used for castigation 
to some purpose. Happily for us, 
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the night was rainless, and the 
thick foliage warded off the dew. 
More happily still, the consul had 
objected to the proposal of the 
guides, namely, to proceed with 
fire-sticks. Palm oil torches were 
not procurable, bamboo splints 
blaze themselves out in a few 
minutes—briefly, we should have 
been in ‘a fix,’ 

On the next morning—Tuesday, 
the 19th August—we arose long 
before the dawn ; the fires had been 
allowed to die out, and the sensa- 
tion of cold was unmistakeable. 
Having at length procured water 
from Igo, we made a brew of tea, 
and drank it like Russians, till we 
perspired. Our men chewed boiled 
corn-cobs, which seemed to exercise 
the same influence upon them. 
The hammocks werethenre-formed, 
our skulking porters having thrown 
away our pole, and a blanket hav- 
ing given way under Captain 
Z——'s weight. He was suffering 
from a sprained ankle; and Lieu- 
tenant Stokes complained of stiff- 
ness : natural enough after a march 
of eighteen miles, as toilsome as 
thirty in England. At six a.m. we 
left the camp with the usual noise 
and confusion, fisticuffing and flog- 
ging, shirking and refusing to 
work, The surface of the country 
was a second long wave of ground 
very similar to that which we had 
traversed on the former day. It 
was entirely alluvial, stones no- 
where appeared, and the path was 
more muddy and less sandy than 
near Gwato. Instead, however, of 
open country, with settlements, 
farms, and villages, to say nothin 
of an improved road, we ena 
into a far denser bush, and our 
route became a single deep cut 
most like a cart-wheel rut in a 
gully, that recalled to mind the 
hollow ways of Yoruba—it was 
enough to try the strongest joints. 
A tree once fallen is never removed 
in these lands ; and in many places 
giant trunks blocking up the path 
rendered it necessary to scramble 
on all-fours up and down steep 
banks of red clay—a heavy work, 
which told upon the pace. By way 
of climax a drizzling rain came on 
making the face of earth greasy and 
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lippery as a London pavement after 

os At times, rays of light 
through the trees that hedged us in 
disclosed plantations, and the num- 
ber of country people—women 
carrying grain baskets and wine 
gourds, and men bearing the imple- 
ments of husbandry and massive 
square walking-sticks with knobbed 
tops—gave us delusive hopes that 
the end was at hand. In places 
the path rose upon the crest of an 
embankment, looking like an arti- 
ficial approach to a city which had 
seen better days; then the bush 
would become denser and the road 
more rugged than before. Through- 
out the march the smell of mango 
was overpowering, and the fruit 
lay decaying upon the path, The 
kola-nut everywhere grew wild, 
and our people brought down the 
fat pods with sticks, At half-past 
eight a.M., after a five-mile walk, 
making along the road a total of 
twenty-three from Gwato,* we sud- 
denly emerged upon comparatively 
open ground, where cocoas and tall 
white-bolled cotton woods, dis- 
persed over the surface, revived 
our spirits. The first habitation 
that appeared was a kind of guard- 
house, in which three men, armed 
with sticks, were sitting in state. 
Remnants of what seemed a city 
wall were standing in places, but 
the continuity was broken by 
masses of second growth. 

The consul, who was one of the 
foremost, halted the party to form 
up and bring the hammocks to the 
fore. Etiquette commands a per- 
sonal visit, before entering the city, 
to the Captain of War, a dignitary 
second only to the king, and he 
expects a P.P.C. before departure. 
The hammocks were ranged in 
Indian file, and after a few hundred 
yards we were brought up by a 
mass of dilapidated buildings sur- 
rounded by dense herbage, koko 
plantations, skeletons of walls and 
houses, and pools of water over- 
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grown with thick aquatic plants, 
which conceal the surface, and 
which are supposed to keep the 
element sweet, After halting at 
the door, we were pompously di- 
rected by a confidential slave, who 
spoke a little English, to ‘do was’ 
feet; and for that purpose we were 
conducted to a neighbouring shed 
provided with all the implements 
of Fetish, neatly carved ivories, 
and blocks of wood cut to resemble 
the human face, not at all divine. 
After a time came the boys bearing 
a huge demijohn of water, and a 
Neptune, or large shallow brass 
pan, that had done duty for many 
a ~~ The patriarchal custom 
may be pleasant enough—it is a 
great restorative—to those who 
wear sandals. But for footsore 
men, who must remove damp socks 
and wet leather boots with elastic 
sides, and what is worse, who 
must restore them to their places, 
it is the very reverse of agreeable. 
Such, however, is the universal 
reception in Yoruba: only, in the 
more civilized places the operation 
is more pleasantly performed by 
the women of the house. 

We then proceeded to the cere- 
mony of introduction. The abode 
of the Captain of War lies on the 
outskirts of the city north-west and 
by west of the Palace, and a 
little off the high road of ingress, 
It isin the Ijebu quarter, or ‘beach,’ 
as the people here say. The house 
had the usual clay walls ribbed 
like corrugated iron, and was a 
complete Castle Rackrent in ap- 
pearance. We passed through an 
external and very shabby atrium 
into the reception-room, and were 
seated upon a mat spread in the 
deep alcove which in Yoruba 
always occupies the head of the 
apartments, On our left was a 
similar but shallower niche, con- 
taining an altar and its furniture, 
and opposite it a raised earthbunk, 
upon which various attendants 


* A distance of 68 miles from Dr. Henry’s factory, or 73°50 from the mouth of 


the Benin river. 


Messrs. Moffatt and Smith reckon the distance between Gwato and 
Benin to be ‘about 20 miles in a north-easterly direction.’ 


The Directory places the 


latter N.E. by N. of the former, but remarks erroneously that ‘the road passes over 


a country perfectly level.’ 


Bosman’s authorities deceived him by stating that the 


city is ‘ situate about ten miles landwards in from the village of Agatton.’ 
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were clustered. Our own people 
were also present, George the 
Parson’s son, Sawaye the ‘ father- 
boy,’ and George the King’s mes- 
senger. 

After a few minutes we were sent 
for into another atrium, where the 
Great Captain was ready to receive 
us. He was standing in the upper 
alcove with two attendants gingerly 
supporting his coral and iron 
braceletted arms, which hung down 
loose and away from his sides. The 
general effect of this attitude upon 
anew comer is that of a fainting 
man being caught'in the act of 
falling : in this case it was exagge- 
rated by the mawkish and maudlin 
look of the warrior, who was at 
least half seas over. In front of 
him was a crowd of attendants, 
who made way for us as we ap- 
proached hat in hand, Perhaps 
the latter act of civility was an 
error; the consul, however, who 
intended to appear in an official 
capacity, was anxious for us to 
render due honour to all the high 
dignitaries. We drew near the 
Captain, who, contrary to custom, 
shook hands with us, and in his 
own tongue made a facetious ob- 
servation, which drew forth shouts 
of laughter. After which we re- 
turned to our former seats in the 
other apartment. 

Presently the Captain of War, 
supported by his two arm-bearers, 
followed us, and took his seat by 
our side. We now remarked his 
dress and figure. His forehead 
was adorned with a broad stripe of 
chalk from the hair to the nose-tip, 
and upon this was drawn a thin 
line of glazy clotted blood from a 
goat freshly sacrificed ; a similar 
thin streak ran along the big toe 
of his right foot. He had evidently 
just been ‘blooded,’ as stag-hunters 
say. His poll was shaven, whereas 
those around him wore their wool 
combed upwards and alittle off the 
brow, not unlike the erected crest 
of acockatoo. His back-hair was 
allowed to grow, and fastened at 
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the place where women usually 
wear a comb with leopards’ claws 
and birds’ quills of small size. His 
face was ‘clean shaven’ except 
under the chin, where there grew 
a few dwarf curls, like capers. His 
arms, which were soft and smooth 
rejoiced in long lines of coral an 

polished iron-rings; and his dress 
was a large petticoat-like cloth, 
the head, bust, and feet being 
entirely nude. His figure was that 
of a tall, well-proportioned man, 
perhaps thirty-two years old, of 
olivine colour: his features were 
sub-negro, and he had the fine long- 
lashed eyes general in this part of 
Africa. 

After the Captain sat down the 
ceremonies began. He keeps up 
an abundance of state; all knelt 
who approached him, and made 
low congées when addressed by him. 
A small rough stick in his left 
hand was repeatedly struck upon 
the ground, whilst he marshalled 
his dependants and expelled in- 
truders. When Sawaye, who acted 
interpreter, had been seated close 
to our left upon a kind of settee 
with lock and padlock, a plate of 
kola nuts and squares of cocoa 
was brought to the consul, who, 
according to custom, peeled one of 
the former with his nails, and 
splitting it into its four pieces,* 
handed a bit to all present. This 
rite is equivalent to eating bread 
and salt in Arabia. A square of 
cocoa-nut was then placed in each 
man’s hand, and we were obliged 
to sip a glass of tombo, or palm- 
wine : it was too tart for our taste, 
and, indeed, nowhere at Benin did 
we find it equal to that of Gwato. 
Whilst this was going on the 
Captain of War kept ‘giving ser- 
vice,’ which we punctually acknow- 
ledged, and, after often repeating 
Oyibo, ‘ white man,’t in his jollity 
he pulled the consul’s beard, a com- 
pliment which was at once returned 
in kind. There was a general look 
about him which told of liquor far 
stronger than ‘ Pardon wine.’ To 


* The kola nut usually divides into four cloves; sometimes it is found with five 
or six ; these, however, are mostly used for fetish purposes. 

+ The language of Benin is said to be intelligible at Abeokuta and the Egbas 
generally ; it must, then, belong to the Aku or Yoruba family. 
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show his geography, he inquired 
about the war at Liverpool; to 
prove his superiority, he asked 
the consul what trade he came 
to make, a question of which the 
‘King Mouf’ speedily and roughly 
disposed ; and he informed us that 
he had washed our feet, a hint that 
he wanted us to wash his throat. 
We escaped as soon as possible, 
despite an urgent invitation to 
‘chop, and took leave with little 
ceremony. The Captain of War 
was waxing rude. He seized a 
chain and seals which one of the 
‘gentlemen had imprudently ex- 
posed, and seemed inclined to break 
it. This little freak nearly led to 
a scene, 

Quitting the house we retraced 
our steps, and found the impedi- 
menta halted under a tree where 
some fine cattle, black and white, 
were enjoying the shade. Led by 
a guide, we pursued our way down 
what had apparently been an 
avenue or street. It wasa broad line 
choked with dwarf bush and thick 
grass, bisected by a narrow path- 
way leading to the south-east, 
where the market and the king’s 
village lie. An unpleasant object 
now met our eyes, a specimen of 
what we might expect at Benin. 
In the herbage, on the right of the 
= appeared the figure of a man 
pare to the waist, with arms ex- 
tended, and wrists fastened to a 
framework of peeled sticks planted 
behind him. For a moment we 
thought the wretch might be alive, 
a few steps convinced us of our 
mistake. He had been crucified 
after the African fashion, seated 
on a rough wooden stool, with a 
white calico cloth veiling the lower 
limbs, and between the ankles was 

uncouth image of yellow clay. 
rope of ‘ tie-tie’ fast bound round 
the neck to'a stake behind, had 
been the immediate cause of death; 
the features still expressed stran- 
gulation, and the deed had been so 
recent that though the flies were 
there, the turkey buzzards had not 
yet found the eyes, The blackness 
of the skin and the general appear- 
ance proved that the sufferer was 
a slave. No emotion whatever, 
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except holding the nose, was shown 
by the crowds of men and women 
that passed by, nor was there 
any sign of astonishment when I 
returned to sketch the horrid 
scene. 

‘ Afterthoughts convinced the 
party that the poor wretch had been 
sacrificed on hearing of the white 
man’s arrival at Gwato. It is some 
comfort to think that the murder 
was committed with as much 
humanity as possible; a slave bound 
for the other world is always plied 
with a bottle of rum before the 
fatal cord is made fast. In one 
point, indeed, the Beninese are 
superior to their neighbours. Twin 
births are esteemed good omens, 
and the mother is the recipient of 
royal bounty, like the progenitrix 
of triplets and quartets in Eng- 
land. In Bosman’s day, when the 
king was informed of the aus- 
picious event, he ‘caused public 
joy to be expressed with all sorts 
of their music.’ On the other 
hand, so different are African cus- 
toms within a few miles, at Wari, 
and on the lower parts of the 
river, both children and the 
mother, unless she is bought off 
by her husband, are barbarously 
sacrificed. Beyond this, nothing 
can be said in favour of Benin; 
the place has a fume of blood, it 
stinks of death, Without any pre- 
possessions for Exeter Hall policy, 
and far from owning that evange- 
lization has succeeded, or ever will 
succeed, in this part of Africa, I 
could not but compare the diffe- 
rence between Abeokuta, where 
there are missionary establish- 
ments, and Benin, which for years 
has remained a fallow field. In 
the former, human sacrifices still 
flourish, but they are exceptional, 
they are done sub rosd, and they do 
not offend public decency by ex- 
posing the remnants of mortality. 
In the latter—but the sequel shail 
speak for itself. 

The rest of the walk was hardly 
more pleasant. As we advanced 
the avenue shrank to a narrow 
lane, and in its deep shade we saw 
green and mildewed skulls lying 
about like pebbles, We thence 

U 
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emerged upon a broad open space, 
which we afterwards called the 
Field of Death. It was, indeed, a 
Golgotha, an Aceldama. Amongst 
the foul turkey buzzards basking 
in the sun, and the cattle grazing 
upon the growth of a soil watered 
with human blood, many a ghastly 
white object met the sight, loath- 
some remains of neglected huma- 
nity, the victims of customs and 
similar solemnities. Our first idea 
was that we were led into the city 
by this road that an impression 
might be produced upon us. After- 
wards it became apparent that all 
the highways conducting to the 
palace are similarly furnished. In 
Africa the divinity that doth hedge 
in a king, is a demon in a cham- 
ber of horrors. 

After half a mile, old Okalla, the 
guide and entertainer allotted to 
us by the Captain of War, turned 
from the Field of Death down a 
lane leading to the south-west, and 
introduced us to our quarters in 
the Idembopwa district of the city. 
He is a freeman of the town, and a 
man of consequence, as is proved 
by his wearing anklets as well as 
necklace of coral ; the latter may be 
compared with the insignia of the 
C.B., the former with those of the 
G.C.B. They are always the gift of 
the king, who keeps them in his pos- 
session, and punishes any counter- 
feiting with death. According to 
Bosman, a man losing his coral 
collar, loses his life. The house, 
however, was by no means in first- 
rate order. It was the usual 
Yoruba abode, a large walled com- 
pound, with a single great gate, 
and the interior was a labyrinth 
of alleys, passages, courts, apart- 
ments, hypethral offices, and win- 
dowless_ store-closets, the latter 
always leading out of the sitting- 
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room, The atrium prepared for us 
had been freshly smeared. Like 
all others it had its household 
gods, three rude wooden images of 
turkeys with drooping wings, dis- 
posed in triangle, supported by two 
short truncheons, a placed ina 
black and white striped niche in 
the northern wall, with a raised 
step below it. I can say little in 
its favour as regards comfort. 
There were three doors, which ren- 
dered it a meeting-place of moving 
multitudes, till we barricaded two 
of them. There was no look-out 
except through those entrances, at 
brick walls two feet distant—un- 
commonly dull on a fine day! And 
when it rained, the cold torrents 
pouring through the compluvium, 
made it feel damper and look 
drearier still. After a single night 
there, my thoughts reverted al- 
most with pleasure to an ‘ English 
fireside.’ 

Whilst we were breakfasting, at 
the hungry hour of 10 A.M, a mes- 
senger from the king volunteered 
the information that we should 
‘ get mouf,’ 7. e., have audience, to- 
day between three and four P.M. 
The condescension not a little con- 
soled us ; all trade travellers visit- 
ing the place—no official had yet 
seen it—are kept waiting for a day 
or more. The Captain of War at 
once sent us eight dishes of beef, 
fowls, boiled yams, and _palni-oil 
chop. His attendant hinted in- 
telligibly enough that he wanted 
rum, cloth, and books. The two 
former he obtained ; of the latter 
he was disappointed ; the inkstand 
had been left at Gwato, and where 
could such a thing be found 
amongst these aypapparot x avadda- 
Berot BapBapor? 

Patiently we waited till 4 P.M., 
when the head Fiador or broker,* 





* Messrs. Moffat and Smith misspell the word ‘Phedoes’ (or traders). 


They 


enumerate five classes next to the king. 1st, the Captain of War; 2nd, the Grandes or 
Homograndes (Portuguese homems grandes, great men); 3rd, the ‘ Phaedoes,’ and two 
others of inferior rank. Bosman gives ist, the three great lords (homograns) ; 2nd, 
the Are de Roes, or street kings, supervisors, viceroys, and governors of provinces ; 
3rd, the Fiadors (security men or brokers), who rank with the mercadors or mer- 
chants, the Fulladors or intercessors, and the Veilles or elders; 4th, the commonalty; 
and sth, the slaves. I could hear only of the ‘ Homograns,’ or ministers, the Fiadors, 
or brokers and traders—of whom there are four chiefs—the messengers, the father 
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whose name is Bade, a thin old 
man of peculiar greediness, came 
in state, sat upon the alcove mat 
with us, and baring with great 
ceremony the top of a cane—it was 
apparently a cut decanter-stopper 
—'gave service, and declared that 
the king was ready to see us, The 
royal presents were brought forth ; 
the Consul’s consisted of 

Ten pieces silk (nine bandapnas, 
and one embroidered) = £10; 

Ten pieces Madras = £2 108. ; 

Ten gallons (two jars) rum = £1 
2s, 6d. ; 
amounting to £13 28. 6d.; besides 
presents to the Captain of War, 
the Fiadors and messengers, £6 8s. ; 
or a total of £22 os, 6d. Doctor 
Henry had also bought £13 worth 
of silk and Madras ; and a further 
sum of £8 in cloth, rum, gin, 
tobacco, knives, locks, caps, and 
beads, as minor presents to the 
householder and others. Thus 
three days at Benin, and the honour 


boys, and the lower orders. 
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of a reception, are worth £33—a 
trifle dearer (pace Sir R-— P——), 
than a dinner at Moscow in the 
coronation time. - ; 
At 4.30 P.M. the Consul and the 
commander, after a public levée in 
the literal sense of the word, issued 
forth in full toilette, the first uni- 
forms ever aired at the city of 
Great Benin. The lieges crowded 
out of their houses, declaring that 
they and their fathers’ eyes had not 
seen such a sight befure, and that 
it must be a ‘war-palaver; an 
opinion in which perhaps they 
were joined by their betters, who 
had been ‘ pumping’ Dr. Henry the 
whole morning. After a certain 
delay, during which the cunning 
old Fiador managed to lay hands 
upon the presents intended for the 
king, and five pieces of Madras for 
himself, the party was formed; 
and followed . two Government 


krumen, armed with cutlasses, we 
proceeded towards the palace. 


The Beninese adhere strongly to their ancient customs, 
but the empire seems to have been long in decadence. 


The reader cannot but remark 


what an effect the Portuguese must have had upon this people; even to the present 
day the old men can speak a kind of Africo-Lusitanian, 
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A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
BREAKING THE SECRET. 


HE crisis of the disease had 

come, and Rutter’s life hung 
trembling in the balance. But in 
that dark hour, when, in the bitter- 
ness of my soul, I called passionately 
upon Him who seemed to have 
lent a deaf ear to his creature’s 
prayers, there came a change, and 
the first word of hope passed the 
doctor’s lips. God’s mercy was not 
withdrawn, then. I could read the 
future in Sister Marie’s eyes. 

His life was not to be thus sud- 
denly cut short. He would get 
well, and this long black night 
would vanish. 

But, with life, there was the 
knowledge of all that had trans- 
pired still to come, The first 
thought that entered my mind, as 
soon as the long agony of suspense 
was ended, was this: How was I 
ever to break to: him the fatal 
secret? How could I tell him, 
weak and suffering as he was, that 
she for whom he would have given 
his life over and over again, had 
abandoned him when helay stricken 
down with sickness—that she had 
fled away with her pelf, and decked 
her shameful beauty with the jewels 
his hands had given her, at the 
very moment when he was crying 
to her, ‘Come to me, come to me,’ 
and adjuring her, with piteous 
entreaties, not to leave his side, 

It was sad enough to have tolearn 
the ravages disease had made,to find 
his features changed and seared 
as though an iron brand had passed 
over them, to discover another face 
—a face that excited pity and 
loathing, in the glass, instead of the 
old face that had carried a passport 
to all hearts; but what was this 
to that other secret that was to 
blast all his hopes and happiness, 
to destroy the illusion ofa life, and 
sear his heart, as that fell disease 
had seared his face ? 

‘God help him! I murmured, 
as I thought of these things, and 


looked at him as he lay there, al- 
tered past recognition. 

‘Your friend has suffered much, 
in mind as well as body, monsieur,’ 
said Sister Marie, as we sat in the 
twilight, the first evening that a 
real and tranquil slumber had: 
visited him. ‘Some great sorrow 
is hidden in his heart. So young 
a man would not show this in- 
difference to recovery, unless he had 
received some shock that rendered 
life distasteful. Since his reason 
returned to him, he has whispered 
to me twice, “If it be true, let me 
die.”’ I listened to Sister Marie’s 
words in silence. ‘Monsieur, I 
found this in his bosom, fastened 
with a piece of ribbon, and a tress 
of hair. I will deliver it to you.’ 

I trembled as I held out my 
hand. It was the little nosegay, 
dead and withered, that Victorine 
had given him the night before the 
play ! 

‘I cannot believe that a bad 
heart beats in his bosom,’ con- 
tinued Sister Marie; ‘I cannot 
believe that he is worthless, or 
wicked. No, no; he is too patient 
and thankful, whenever he is him- 
self, for that. His eyes are too 
honest and frank.’ 

‘ Ay, you say well, Sister Marie. 
Yonder lies a heart as tender and 
true as God ever made. But it has 
been the victim of the foulest 
treachery. The sight of these 
withered leaves——’ I stopped, for 
I felt a sense of choking. ‘ May she 
—may she who gathered them——’ 

‘Hush, monsieur! He awakens!’ 
and the good sister rose, and left 
me bending over the dead nosegay 
I held in my hand, 

Gazing on those withered flowers, 
the thought of the disclosure 1 had 
to make was inexpressibly bitter. 
How could my lips ever shape the 
words! Though some nightmare 
recollection lingered in his troubled 
mind of the circumstances under 
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which he had fallen ill—though 
dim and _ horrible suspicions 
haunted his sick brain at times, as 
he lay there too weak to think or 
recollect, I knew that he had never 
grasped the reality of what had 
happened, nor yet realized Victo- 
rines desertion, It was I, and I 


alone, who could make that deser- 
tion known to him, and disclose 
the hideous, unnatural truth. 

What followed when at last all 
was revealed, I must ever be silent 
upon. 

* 


Such scenes are sacred. 
* * 

Even were it not too painful to 
me now, at this distant period, to 
dwell upon that time, I could not 
describe the strange lethargy that 
took possession ,of my friend, after 
he had learned from my lips the 
history of Victorine’s desertion. 
He lay, for three days afterwards, 
silent asadead man. The fourth, 
he rose, and asked what day of the 
month it was, betraying no surprise 
when he learned that he had been 
lying there on a sick bed for three 
weeks, He took what was offered 
him, whether food or medicine, 
without a word. He obeyed all 
directions, mechanically, and to the 
letter. But it was easy to see that 
he had no care to live. 

‘ Hamilton, has my mother heard 
of my illness? he asked one even- 
ing, as he sat in the arm-chair that 
stood in the alcove by his bed, 
in the listless, drooping attitude 
common to him now. 

‘Yes; I wrote to Kate at once,’ 
I replied, ‘ and left her to break the 
news gradually to your mother. 
She has been very ill. But the 
news of your recovery will be the 
best of medicines,’ 

‘Does she know of—of this? 
he pointed to his seamed face, 
which he could see in the glass 
opposite. ; 

‘I left it to Kate’s discretion to 
tell her or not, as she thought best. 
Your mother has been too ill to 
bear any sudden shock, They 
would have been here ere this, could 
Mrs. Rutter have travelled. They 
are at Halsmere, where they have 
been ngs the summer with my 
father. We shall follow them there 
ere long, let’s hope,’ 
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Rutter took no notice of the last 
remark, but murmured— 

* [l—she has been ill, then?’ and 
spoke not again that night. 

The next clay, the first words that 
had any reference to the future 
passed his lips. Doctor Bourdon 
was paying his daily visit, when 
his patient, who generally mani- 
fested little interest in the good 
doctor’s presence, suddenly said— 

‘How do you find me to-day, 
doctor ? 

‘Better, dear monsieur, better.’ 
The doctor looked pleased at the 
question. 

‘ How long does the journey take 
from here to Paris? was the next 
inquiry. 

‘In your state, a week,’ was the 
reply. 

‘Then it would take me ten days 
to reach England? 

‘At the very least. But the 
experiment must not yet be tried.’ 

Rutter threw himself back in 
his bed, and said no more. 

But it was not many days before 
the journey he had then hinted at 
was undertaken, From, the hour 
when the above question was put, 
adesire to set off homewards seemed 
to have seized on Rutter—a desire 
that, in his actual state, there would 
have been more danger in thwart- 
ing than in gratifying. Thus, I set 
about the preparations for our de- 
parture, even whilst I feared his 
strength was unequal to the jour- 
ney. But Rutter’s impatience 
grew with every hour, and Sister 
Marie agreed with me that delay 
would sooner retard than hasten 
his recovery. The good sister’s 
friendly offices, her gentleness and 
devotion, had made a strong im- 
pression upon Rutter. He seemed 
deeply touched by the attentions 
of his nurse, whose virtues had 
shown to such advantage in a sick 
room. 

When the last evening came, 
and he was about to say farewell to 
her, he took her hand in his, and 
said— 

‘You are a good woman. You 
have a higher reward than my 
thanks for your kind offices; but 
I should be worse than ungrateful 
were I not, from the bottom of my 
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heart, to thank you for all you 
have done for me.’ 

As he spoke, Rutter’s lip trem- 
bled, and he sat back in his chair. 
The sister of charity looked at him 
as a mother might look upon her 
son, and, taking his thin hand in 
hers, said— 

‘It is our part in life to follow 
the steps of Him who went about 
doing good. We do but our duty, 
and that imperfectly. I have 
prayed for you many an hour by 
that bedside ; I shall pray for you 
many an hour in our own quiet 
house; and my prayers will be, 
that this affliction with which you 
have been visited may be turned 
to your soul’s good. May God 
bless you, my son! 

Rutter remained sitting in the 
attitude in which Sister Marie had 
left him, until the evening had 
deepened into night, and 1 could 
no longer discern his figure in the 
dusk, 

The next day, we quitted the 
ill-fated town. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BY THE SEA, 


We had been two days on the 
road, travelling slowly homeward 
by short stages, when I noticed 
that Rutter’s languor seemed in- 


creasing. The calm that had suc- 
ceeded the first wild outburst of 
despair, the night of the disclosure, 
was as painful to me as that pas- 
sionate and tragic grief had been. 
Perhaps more so, for I could see 
the effort this concealment of his 
sufferings—this stifling of thought 
and feeling cost him. 

Though there was a silent grati- 
tude often expressed towards me 
in his looks, and always in the way 
in which he surrendered himself 
to my care, there was no reopening 
of the heart—no allusion to the 
past, no return of the old relation- 
ship of former days. In proud and 
sorrowful silence, he bore his grief 
alone. He never admitted me to 
his confidence, nor allowed me to 
feel, by either word or allusion 
that escaped him, that the old 
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estrangement between us was re- 
moved, Thus, though we sat side 
by side, the day through, in the 
heavy jolting carriage that was 
conveying us northwards, we were 
far apart as ever. 

As I have said, we had been two 
days on the road, when Rutter’s 
strength seemed giving way, and 
his debility increasing. Upon my 
proposing that we should rest a 
day or two at the next town we 
approached, he demurred and said 
that we must stay nowhere till we 
reached Paris, But, on the morrow, 
it was with difficulty he could 
mount into the carriage, impa- 
tiently as he declined assistance. 

* Hamilton, he said, suddenly, 
as we were changing horses about 
noon, ‘a fancy has come into my 
head. What say you to our turn- 
ing off westwards, and making for 
the nearest coast? We are not 
many miles from Bordeaux, and I 
think a whiff of sea air would do 
me good. You are right; I want 
rest, We can push on again next 
week all the faster.’ 

I welcomed the idea. I could 
not hide from myself the impru- 
dence of pursuing the journey, in 
his present condition. 

‘We'll then, you'll see about it, 
will you? Well turn off at once. 
I’m not particular where you take 
me, so that I can have a sight of 
the sea,’ and he lay back again on 
the carriage cushions as he spoke. 

We were quickly on the road 
again. I merely stayed to write a 
few lines to Mrs. Rutter, to inform 
her that our return would be de- 
layed a short time. 

As Rutter’s desire was to reach 
the sea without delay, we set out 
for the nearest point on the coast, 
where human habitations could be 
found, ‘The flat, solitary shores of 
Gascony offer few resting-places 
that would attract travellers. Be- 
tween Bordeaux and Bayonne, lie 
miles of heath and waste, acres of 
sand dunes and salt lagoons, 
leagues of marsh and desert plain. 
But the longing for the sea was so 
strong with my companion, that 
greater obstacles than these would 
not have deterred him. The idea 
he had started seemed to give 
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him new life, and he refused to rest 
day or night, until we had reached 
our journey’s end. 

What strange recollections of that 
journey rest in my memory! 

It is a vision of long gaunt roads, 
of sandy heath and plain, of low 
woods of fir and pine, standing out 
sharply against the evening sky. 
It is crossed—this vision, by figures 
of shepherds on high stilts, length- 
ened by the mist into giant appa- 
ritions stalking across the plains; 
by swarthy faces, bearded and ear- 
ringed, looking in at the carriage 
windows whilst the horses are 
changed; by glimpses of women, 
with brown cheeks, brown hands, 
brown babies, standing shading 
their brown eyes at us, as we pass ; 
and by an ever-shifting background 
of bridges, church towers, and 
melancholy roadside inns. Again, 
it is the wide plain, the firs, the 
sky. So, in the midday sun; so, 
in the red light of evening; so, in 
the dark splendour of a starry 
night, 

At last, I tasted the salt sea air 
on the breeze, and beheld the sand 
dunes that lay between us and the 
shore. We had long since left 
fields and cultivated lands behind 
us, and were toiling slowly through 
a sandy heath. The sun was still 
high above the horizon ; but when 
it lay low before us in the west, 
the sand-hills on the shore were 
drawing very near. 

The air was profoundly still. 
Nothing broke the silence around 
us, save the melancholy chirp of a 
little sand-bird that flew in and 
out the reedy grass and tufts of 
furze. But ere long, from a slight 
elevation in the plain, the hollow 
murmur of the sea rose to our ears. 
They were the great breakers of the 
Bay of Biscay we heard. We could 
see its leaden-hued waters, fringed 
with along line of foam. Before 
us, were a few small houses and 
fishermen’s huts gathered about a 
little chapel near the beach. On 
one side stretched a salt lagoon, 
whose dead waters caught a tawny 
hue from the cold sunset. On the 
other, the dreary heath melted 
away in the evening haze. Seen in 
the watery light of the setting sun, 
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the place had a wild and gloomy 
air. 

Rutter shivered and _ sighed 
wearily. Now that we approached 
our journey’s end, his energies 
seemed to be flagging again. [ 
turned to draw the cloak he held 
closer about him, but he shook off 
my hand impatiently. 

Wearily and slowly we toiled on 
through the sandy ruts, the twilight 
fast deepening into night. At 
length, the lights glimmering in 
the windows of the fishermen’s 
homes, were close upon us. Rutter 
had suddenly resolved to alight 
and walk the remaining few yards. 

‘IT am chilled through and 
through, he muttered, ‘and must 
feel my limbs.’ 

We got out and followed after 
the carriage in the gloom. I could 
not see his face, for the night had 
come down rapidly. I thought he 
leaned on my arm, as though each 
step tried his strength. 

‘No, no. I can walk, was his 
quick answer to my fears. 

I spoke of the queer experiences 
we were probably about to make 
in sea-side lodgings—laughed at 
the prospect of finding ‘ drawing- 
room apartments’ in this strange 
place, and rallied my companion 
on his fancy for the sea having 
brought us to such straits. He 
took no notice of my words, but 
pressed on with a step that dragged 
more and more. 

All at once, I felt his grasp on 
me was loosening. The next mo- 
ment, he was falling to the ground. 
My arm was round him in an in- 
stant, and I was shouting for help. 

There follows in my memory, a 
sudden light streaming out into 
the night, through the open door of 
a fisherman’s ‘hut—a group of 
figures round us and a chattering 
of many tongues. : 

‘See, the gentleman is ill—he is 
dying! Poor soul !’ 

A stout woman, in a short blue 
petticoat, long gold ear-rings, and 
a yellow foward tied round her 
head, was speaking. P 

‘Bring him in, monsieur, bring 
him in. Here, Philippe, where 
art thou? Make haste, husband, 
and help monsieur to carry the 
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There—so—so— 
Gently, gently, mon 


gentleman in. 
that is it. 
brave!’ 

And, the next minute, I was 
kneeling onthe cottage-floor, before 
the fire, with my arm supporting 
Rutter’s head, as he lay in a death- 
like swoon. 

‘See, then, his white lips, his 
thin hands and cheeks! Give me 
that bottle of cognac in your sac 
there, monsieur.’ 

The woman poured out some 
brandy in a cup and bathed Rut- 
ter’s lips with it. 

‘He has suffered, monsieur; he 
has suffered, poor soul !’ 

The bronze cheeks of the fisher- 
man’s wife were wet with tears, as 
she knelt down beside me and 
chafed the death-cold hands in 
hers. Themen standing by looked 
on in silence. The children, hang- 
ing on their mother’s skirts, opened 
wide their eyes with wonder at the 
sight of strangers, and the big 
water-dog snuffed curiously about 
the prostrate figure on the floor. 

‘Do not disquiet yourself, mon- 
sieur, said the kind-hearted woman, 
in reply to my inquiries, soon after, 
as to whether there was an inn in 
the place ; ‘do not disquiet your- 
self about that. See, here is another 
chamber ; I will have it made ready 
directly, if you wish,’ 

Rutter was conscious again now, 
but his prostration was complete. 
To have removed him would have 
been madness. I therefore signed 
to the fisherman’s wife to show me 
the chamber adjoining. She led 
the way into a room with a low 
raftered roof, bare walls, and tiled 
floor; but it was clean, of a tole- 
rable size, and had a wholesome 
marine smell of tar and rope about 
it. There was money in my hand, 
but my thanks seemed to be as 
kindly received as the gold. 

‘As I tell you, monsieur,’ re- 
marked the woman, looking at me 
with her honest eyes, in which 
oes glistened, ‘it would be 
death to your friend to remove 
him. No, no. Monsieur is wel- 
come to remain here, and he pays 
what he pleases ; we shan’t quarrel 
about that. I am a mother, mon- 
sieur, and have a son (he is about 
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the same height and the same age 
as your friend), and he is away 
amongst strangers; for he ran away 
to Bordeaux, to go to sea, when he 
was but a lad, and has been little 
on land ever since. And would I[ 
not do for any mother’s son what 
I trust all mothers would do for 
mine? Ay, ay, monsieur, all will 
go well, don’t fear. My boys shall 
sleep in the little chamber where 
Philippe keeps his nets and tackle, 
They are stout lads, and used to 
rough breezes; they will take no 
harm.’ 

And, as she spoke, the good 
mother began to arrange the coarse 
mattress and sheeting on the bed. 
When, at length, Rutter was laid in 
this humble chamber, he seemed 
quite passive and indifferent to all 
going on around him. There was 
nothing but weariness, thorough 
weariness, written on his face. 
The night was chilly, and the keen 
sea air made itself felt through the 
wooden walls of the cottage. I 
lighted a fire on the hearth, and 
the pine-logs soon sent forth a 
cheerful blaze. By the fire I sat, 
long after the rest of the little 
household had retired for the night, 
listening to the breakers booming 
en the shore, and the weary sighs 
that came from the bed, whereonlay 
Rutter, open-eyed and quiet, gazing 
at the burning pine-logs on the 
hearth. At length I fell asleep on 
the mattress I had stretched in one 
corner of the floor, and, when I 
awoke, it was broad daylight, and 
the morning sun was shining on 
the sea, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
TEMPEST. 


Looking abroad, soon after day- 
light, I discovered that the house 


-we were in stoed close upon the 


beach, with a wide expanse of sea 
before us stretching to the horizon. 
There were a few other cottages 
near at hand, with a little chapel, 
surmounted by a cross. There was 
also a wild, desvlate-looking house 
somewhat larger than the rest 
—the inn of the hamlet. It was 
a dirty, comfortless place, fre- 
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quented only by fishermen, and 
reeking of bad tobacco and brandy. 
I therefore arranged with our 
hostess to remain where we were. 
Here, we had at least quiet and 
kindness, and the pure winds of 
heaven blowing round the house, 
while yonder, the atmosphere of 
the close chambers was enough to 
breed a pestilence. 

Two days passed, and the lassi- 
tude that had come upon Rutter 
had not disappeared. He talked 
little, and never complained, but I 
could not hide from myself a fear 
that he was growing weaker, hourly. 
When I looked at his scarred face, 
his bent and wasted figure, and 
thought of the vigorous form, the 
manly beauty of past days, a sort 
of passionate resentment (God for- 
give me!) would come across me, 
and I felt tempted to cry out, in 
the blind anguish of my heart, 
against Him who had permitted 
this to come to pass, 

Patient and uncomplaining as 
Rutter was, and grateful for my 
care, as I knew him to be, in spite 
of his silence, he had never yet 
unburdened himself to me, nor ad- 
mitted me to any share in his 
sorrow. But the hour was fast 
approaching when the barriers 
within which that wounded heart 
had entrenched itself were to be 
broken down, 

It was the middle of the third 
night we had spent in the fisher- 
man’s home. 1 had thrown my- 
self on my bed, on the floor, to 
catch a few hours’ sleep. I was 
dreaming of Elmfields, and my 
first visit there, when I awoke 
with a start, thinking I had heard 
some one call me. The voice 
seemed to come from a long way 
off. Llistened, but all was still. 
Not a sound, save the low thunder 
of the waves on the beach and the 
rain dropping from the eaves, [ 
raised my head, The fire was 
burning on the hearth, and, as well 
as I could distinguish in the gloom, 
Rutter was sleeping calmly. I was 
tired and fell asleep again. 

%. do not know whether it was 
Rutter’s voice, or some movement 
on his part, that again disturbed 
me, but, an hour after, I awoke 
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with the same impression. This 
time Rutter was sitting up in bed. 
I listened. He was talking to 
himself in a low tone, and leaning 
on his elbow, with an open book 
before him on the coverlet. The 
firelight shone upon his face, which 
worked with a strange expression, 
and his eyes were fixed on the spot 
where I lay. 

* Ay, ay,’ he murmured, ‘at last, 
at last! I know it now. “A 
Sriend loveth at all times, a brother 
is born for adversity.” I have 
learned the meaning of those words 
of the old book, at least. He 
paused, looked at me for a mo- 
ment, then added, ‘God Almighty 
forgive me,’ and sank back on his 
bed. 

‘Rutter, speak to me, speak to 
me! What is it? 

He lifted himself up as I bent 
over him, and, with a look I still 
see, said, 

‘Will you forgive me? Can you, 
Hamilton ? 

He held out his hand, I wrung 
it, and we were both silent. 

‘Blind as I have been,’ he went 
on, after a few moments, ‘madly 
as I have fought against my better 
nature, I have suffered what God 
only knows. Stay, let me speak! 
I have cruelly wronged you, Hamil- 
ton, in thought and word. I have 
wounded and insulted you. I have 
ill kept our old compact; but, 
God knows, that at this moment I 
do you justice in my heart. Shake 
hands again, old fellow, and tell 
me we are friends,’ 

We sat and talked until every 
cloud—every shadow of a cloud, 
that had risen between us, had 
vanished. The fisherman’s family 
were stirring in the cottage, when 
Rutter lay down again and fell 
asleep. 

Throughout the day that fol- 
lowed, a strange calm seemed to 
reign over everything around. It 
seems to me still, the most peace- 
ful day I have ever known—the 
calmest, quietest. It was not 
merely that there was a new ex- 
pression of peace on Rutter’s face, 
a new repose in my own heart, 
but, outwardly, in earth, sea, and 
sky, there was visible and perfect 
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tranquillity. The air was windless, 
the sea motionless, not a reed 
stirred amongst the sand-hills, not 
a ripple wrinkled the salt pools on 
the shore. There was nosunshine, 
no lights nor shadows, but a dead 
grey calm on sea and sky. 

As the day advanced, I felt a 
sense of languor stealing over me 
that I could not shake off. There 
seemed some peculiar electrical 
disturbance in the atmosphere. 
An utter incapacity for exertion 
weighed me down. Rutter slept 
nearly the whole day, in a quiet, 
unbroken sleep. Whenever he 
awoke, he seemed better and 
brighter than usual. 

Towards evening, I quitted the 
house for a walk along the 
shore. 

There was still the same silence 
abroad. From its long duration 
and intensity, there began to be 
something oppressive and ominous 
in it. Not less sinister was the 
appearance of the sky. Strange 
masses of clouds were piled up in 
the west, and, overhead, was a 
ragged stretch of grey, furrowed 
and ruffied in a thousand forms, 
Though the waves broke quietly 
on the beach, and the great plain 
of waters fast darkening in the 
twilight was at rest, the aspect of 
the sea was portentous, Its silence 
and repose, under that sky, sug- 
gested a wild beast crouching, ere 
it springs upon its prey, 

As I returned homewards, dark- 
ness was coming down over the 
fishermen’s houses, and a thin 
misty vapour quietly rolling in off 
the sea. Coming along the shore, 
I noticed troops of gulls flying 
landwards in the gloom, and the 
fishermen dragging their boats 
higher up the beach. All stray 
tackle, nets, rope-ends, and spars, 
were being carried away or made 
safe for the night. There was 
evident expectation of a great wind 
ere long, and a sense of disquiet 
was perceptible even amongst these 
weather-beaten, tempest-hardened 
folks, 

‘Yes, monsieur, there will be 
wind before many hours,’ said an 
old sailor, in answer to my in- 
quiries, ‘ and a belle risée we shall 
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have too, when it does come. It 
will blow, my faith, this night.’ 

Arriving home, I found Philippe 
engaged in placing heavy stones 
on the roof where the tiles were 
loose. 

‘We had the roof nearly taken 
off one night last winter, and the 
tiles fell like leaves about our ears,’ 
remarked the man. ‘ When it 
blows here, monsieur, there is no 
mistake about it. Thank God, the 
lads are all on shore to-night!’ 

When I entered the house, 
Rutter was lying awake, with his 
eyes fixed on something on the 
wall beside his bed, which glistened 
in the fire-light. It was a little 
crucifix, a rudely-made thing, 
fashioned out of some common 
metal. Rutter turned to me, and 
said— 

‘Whilst I was asleep, the good 
mother yonder stole in, and fas- 
tened it to the wall. It awoke me, 
but I made no show of seeing or 
hearing her, good soul! That 
woman will stand before many of 
us one day, when we are ranked 
according to our deserts, eh, Ha- 
milton ? : 

I sat down by his bedside, and, 

for some half-hour or more, we 
talked together in the twilight. 
tutter’s voice seemed stronger 
than it had done for many days, 
but his hand, I thought, faltered 
more than usual, as he raised the 
cup to his lips. He was soon 
sleeping again. There was still 
the same drowsiness upon him 
that there had been all day. 

I could not eat the supper the 
fisherman’s wife placed before me 
that night. I drew my chair near 
the fire, made a table out of the 
great chest that stood in one corner 
of the chamber, and sat down to 
write. The fisherman’s family re- 
tired early to rest. I was soon the 
only person awake in the house, 
and, for the next hour, the scratch- 
ing of my pen was the only sound 
that broke the silence around me. 

And how silent the night still 
was! In spite of the prognostica- 
tions I had heard, the promise of 
the storm was slow to fulfil itself, 
The night was advancing, and 
there were no indications as yet of 
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the coming tempest—save, that is 
a certain low humming sound I 
heard at times round the house, 
and an occasional deepening of the 
bass ground-swell on the beach. 

I was still engaged in writing, 
when, turning round to look at 
Rutter, who was breathing very 
calmly, I was struck by an inde- 
finable alteration in his face. It 
was very slight, but there was an 
alteration. 1 sat and gazed at him 
for some moments, and then sud- 
denly tore open the letter I had 
just sealed up, and added to it— 

‘Theimpression has strengthened 
within the last few minutes. I 
know not whether these fears 
come from my own over-anxious 
heart, or the influences of the hour 
and place where I write, but even 
whilst I sit regarding him, I fancy 
that he is growing worse. Dear 
Kate, would to God you and his 
mother were here this night. I 
scarcely know what I write, but I 
can only bid you come. If it be 
possible for your mother to under- 
take the journey, do so with all 
speed,’ 


And then I sat with my pen idle, 


unable to think further. I could 
ouly watch him, as he lay there 
sleeping, with a nameless fear upon 
me. His hand clasped the volume 
he had been reading in that day ; 
and, on his face, there was a look 
of placid content. But, alas, that 
look, instead of filling me with 
thankfulness, only created within 
me an unspeakable disquiet to- 
night! Isat, with my head resting 
in my hands, watching the lights 
and shadows from the fire flicker- 
ing across his face, and brightening 
and darkening, by turns, the little 
cross upon the wall. 

And now, as I sat there in that 
quiet chamber, listening to his 
tranquil breathing, I began to hear 
the moan of the rising tide deepen- 
ing, and the wind creeping round 
the house in long ominous sighs. 
They were not loud these sighing 
gusts, but they came and went in 
shudders that set the crockery on 
the shelf jingling, and they seemed 
to pass visibly through the cham- 
ber. They would be followed by 
a low thunderous boom upon the 
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beach, and then—a pause. For 
one hour did these rushes of the 
wind come and go, like heralds an- 
nouncingtheapproach of thestorm ; 
for one hour these minute-guns 
boomed on the beach. I rose, and 
drew back the curtain from the 
window ; but I could see nothing 
in the great darkness that walled 
in the house, save a star gleaming 
momentarily through a rift in the 
driving clouds. I returned to my 
seat, and, in a state of nervous 
apprehension, sat waiting for the 
on-rush of the Great Power that 
was gathering up its forces with- 
out. Ere long the storm burst on 
us in its might. 

It came so suddenly that the first 
shock of the blast tiiat bore in 
landwards off the sea, smote the 
house like the blow of a giant 
hand. The concussion seemed to 
make the very earth reel. It was 
followed by a prolonged roar, as 
the sea awoke in wrath, and bel- 
lowed back the challenge to the 
wind. Then came a mingled din 
of waves and winds—of breakers 
that sounded like volleys of great 
guns—of blasts that passed like 
thunder over the roof. I trembled 
as I listened. Rutter lay sleeping 
quietly as before, unheeding the 
storm that raged without. There 
was the same placid look upon his 
face—the same new expression of 
peace. Could it be sleep that held 
him there, thus quiet and undis- 
turbed, amidst this wild tumult ? 
I asked. He heeded it no more 
than the babe in its mother’s arms 
heeds the thunder-clap. 

I crouched nearer to the fire and 
sat listening to the wind. It grew 
worse sooner than abated. At 
times I thought the raging sea was 
advancing to the very doors, and 
great fear came upon me. Once, 
when I approached the window, 
lamp in ceed, to look out into 
the darkness, I could see the flakes 
of foam flying over the house thick 
and fast. At moments, the spray 
would strike upon the window 
like a shower of shot. Then again, 
the wind would fall suddenly and 
leave those strange silences behind, 
that seemed like the breathing- 
pauses of Nature, nigh dead with 
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strife. In one of these pauses, I 
heard Rutter speaking to me. 

‘Is it day or night? Where are 
we, Hamilton? That is well—that 
is well.’ 

He seemed satisfied with 
answers, and lay down again. 

‘Hamilten, he began, after a 


my 


little silence, ‘is that wind and sea 


i hear? It sounds like an organ 
and a vast choir. Iam wandering, 
I am afraid, he continued, with a 
faint smile. ‘I know it is only 
the wind and the sea, and yet it 
does not sound like them. Will 
you sit where I cai see you better? 

I took my seat on a box near the 
bed. He was silent again, and 
then, speaking very slowly, said, 

‘Hamilton, give me your hand. 
Listen to me, old friend. I have 
not—not long to live. I shall die 
ere many hours. Don’t, Hamilton, 
don’t. Listen to me.’ 

He resumed again, 

‘Yes, it has been mercifully 
delayed until now; I feel that, 
Hamilton, and I thank God. I 
am a changed man—changed even 
more inwardly than here, pointing 
to his face as he spoke. ‘In the 
long hours of sickness, in this con- 
stant communion with myself I 
have been obliged to hold, I have 
learned what no other discipline 
could have taught me. God for- 
give me for my sins! My proud 
heart bas found correctives where 
it least expected them. That 
volume there, which I saw so often 
in your hands in my sick chamber, 
has not addressed itself in vain to 
me. ‘Take it, Hamilton, to my 
mother; she gave me it when I was 
a iad; and tell her that I know no 
better consolation for her grief. 
Tell her how humbly I ask her 
pardon. Tell her how I thought 
of her day and night. And, 
Hamilton’—he ceased for a mo- 
ment—‘ tell her that if I had lived, 
I would have blotted out the past, 
and made a man she would not 
have blushed to own for her son.’ 

His head sank back, and one 
great tear rolled down his cheek. 
Then, the old look of weakness and 
slumberous peace returned. How 
I answered, I know not. In the 
blindness of my sorrow, I refused 
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to believe this separation was at 
hand, I only know that [ still 
heard the wind raging and thie sea 
thundering, without; that, erelong, 
I was conscious that the fisherman's 
family were awake and stirring ; 
that an outer door was opened, and 
a blast swept in that threatened to 
tear down the house; that voices 
were borne in on the wind min- 
gled with distant shouts; that 
Rutter lay there calm and undis- 
turbed as before ;. and that had the 
sea suddenly risen and swept us all 
out into the dark night, it would 
have scarcely roused me from the 
stupor that had fallen upon me. 

Just about daybreak, I gathered 
from the sounds I could hear in 
the cottage, that a ship was_on the 
shore, breaking up in the great seas 
that were running over it. I could 
catch the outline of the vessel, from 
time to time, in the growing light. 
It was staggering to and fro in the 
mist and spray, forlorn and ghostly, 
with torn sails and broken mast. 
Somebody (looking in at the door 
or passing by the house) said that 
it was a brig from Bordeaux, bound 
for the Mediterranean, and had 
been in distress for five hours, but 
that no boat could approach it in 
such a sea. I could hear the fish- 
erman’s wife, in the next chamber, 
adjure her husband not to attempt 
so hopeless a task, and also his 
brief replies, I could tell that the 
woman was weeping, and the man 
drawing on his heavy boots, Then, 
other voices, broken by the wind, 
joined in at the doorway, and some 
cried on Philippe to make haste, 
and others (women’s voices these) 
prayed him to keep back, and then 
came a brave and cheerful ‘God 
bless thee, wife, and the man went 
his way, and his wife remained 
behind to weep and pray before 
the little image, beside her hearth, 
of Him who had also wept and 
prayed on earth. 

Slowly broke the dawn over the 
earth. As the night rolled off, I 
could see from the little window 
before us the wide stretch of waters 
lashed into foam by the great 
wind, Theglareof the white boiling 
waves, heightened in effect by the 
masses of dusky cloud above, made 
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the light seem to come from the 
sea instead of the sky, and gave a 
ghastly, supernatural look to every- 
thing around. Up and down, on 
the great billows, rode the ill-fated 
bark, now hidden in deep hollows, 
now tossed on mountain tops. The 
air was thick with foam, and the 
spray dripped down the window 
panes in heavy drops. But I had 
no eyes now for the wrecked 
vessel nor its drowning crew. The 
pallid daylight struggling in at the 
window, was revealing a new ex- 
pression on the face lying on the 
pillows of the humble bed beside 
me. The change—the awful change 
that cannot be mistaken, was 
slowly dawning on Rutters face, 
as the broken daylight was dawn- 
ing in the wild tempest-stricken 
sky. I knew it—knew it by the 
instinct that never errs at such mo- 
ments, and sinking on my knees 
by the bedside, I buried my face 
inthe coverlet. Something in my 
throat seemed choking me—some- 
thing in the air of the chamber 
impeded respiration, but there 


was no voice nor sound for my 


ief, 

Suddenly, I felt his hand placed 
gently on my head. I looked up. 
His eyes were fixed upon me, with 
a dim, receding gaze. My God, 
the hour was come then! 

He tried to speak. I raised him 
in my arms. 

‘Hamilton! you—you remem- 
ber the old times, eh? The Shrop- 
shire lanes and hills? It was not 
a chance meeting after all. Some 
instincts are true. Some affections 
are not delusions. God bless you, 
old fellow! you have been a true 
and loyal friend.’ 

To see him there, calm and un- 
disturbed, with the wind fighting, 
the sea bellowing without, and the 
very bed on which he lay trem- 
bling in the blasts that shook the 
house, was a solemn, wondrous 
sight. To the last hour of my life, 
I shall recollect the way in which 
he laid his head upon my shoulder 
and looked up into my face. 

There was ‘ the peace that passeth 
understanding’ in his smile. 

‘Kiss me, Hamilton,’ he whis- 
pered, 
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And then—a short,a momentary 
spasm quivered round his mouth, 
again there was that glorious smile, 
and he lay dead in my arms. 

* * + * * 


CHAPTER XXX. 
DOOM. 


How long it lasted—the stupor 
that had fallen upon me and shut 
out day, and light, and life, and 
everything save the consciousness 
that I was kneeling there with my 
dead friend’s hand in mine, I can- 
not recall. There hangs a cloud 
over that time which in vain I try 
to disperse. Through that cloud, I 
see things darkly, as I saw them 
then. All that follows is vague and 
confused, bewildering as a night- 
mare —terrible as a vision that 
passes before open eyes whose 
* sense is shut,’ 

I know not whether it was the 
sound of voices, or an instinct that 
at length raised me from my knees. 
I know not whether some one in 
the adjoining chamber called to 
me, or whether, attracted by the 
hubbub there, I rose to seek the 
cause of those clamouring voices. 
This I know, that I opened the 
door, and beheld the cottage 
thronged with people. That I 
heard men thanking God for de- 
liverance from some great peril, 
and women weeping out their joy 
with hysteric tears and sobs. That 
I saw Philippe kissing the little 
child he had lifted from its cradle, 
while his wife clung to him and 
called him her ‘ brave—brave man.’ 
That a poor cabin-boy, bruised and 
beaten by the cruel waves, lay 
white and lifeless on the hearth. 
That rough seafaring men, storm- 
drenched and dripping, were wring- 
ing the salt water from their 
clothes and hair, and plying them- 
selves, and others in worse plight, 
with brandy. That the air was 
reeking with the smell of sea-water 
and the fumes of liquor. That, 
suddenly, a group of shipwrecked 
persons before me parted open, 
and, in a moment, ere I could 
utter word or cry, I stood face to 
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face with Victorine de Longue- 
ville. 

There, within two yards of the 
spot where I was, stood that fair 
and wicked creature. Her hair 
was dishevelled, her garments wet, 
but her face was more composed 
than any of those about her. 
Amidst those excited, sufferin 
men and women, she alone Sail 
calm and passionless, The recent 
peril from which she had been 
rescued had left its traces in her 
pallid cheeks and haggard eyes, 
but neither the terrors of the past 
night, nor the dangers hook in 
common with those around her, 
nor the devotion of those rough 
sailors who had risked their lives 
to save her, had touched her heart 
or roused her sensibility. She was 
the only person present who was 
not giving way to some strong 
emotion. The only one who was 
not displaying some strong feeling. 
She stood there, isolated and alone, 
with a sombre face, her eyes cast 
down on the floor, A sailor ad- 
vanced and offered her a glass con- 
taining some smoking liquor. 

‘Drink of it, mademoiselle; it 
will warm your blood.’ 

She rejected the glass, with a 
haughty, insensible look. As she 
did so, she raised her head and 
caught sight of me standing but 
two yards from her. She gave a 
sharp cry, and thrusting the man’s 
hand away from her, started back, 
aghast. 

We stood and looked at each 
other, as might two newly risen 
from the dead. 

‘Have the winds of heaven, then, 
blown you here for this? I cried. 
‘Has yon sea cast you upon these 
shores to look upon your work? 
Come, then, and behold what you 
have done !’ 

She gazed at me with a frightened 
look, breathed heavily between her 
clenched teeth, and then glanced 
round the room as though looking 
for some place of escape. No one 
stirred or spoke. 

I advanced, and, with a firm, 
relentless grasp, took her hand 
in mine and led her into the ad- 
joining room. She made no re- 
sistance. The next minute we 
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stood alone together in 
chamber of death. 

‘There he lies,’ I cried, ‘ the man 
who loved you so well!’ As I 
— I drew the coverlet from off 
the face of the silent figure before 
us. ‘There lies the noble heart 
you have slain! Look on him, 
cruel woman! look on him, and 
carry the sight with you to your 
grave ! 

Truly, it was a sight to haunt 
her for ever, There he lay, calm 
and beautiful, in the last deep sleep 
that falls on human lids. He was 
more like himself now than he had 
ever been since the hour when she 
left his side, The hand of death 
had smoothed down the cruel scars 
and seams, and given a marble 
smoothness to the face. The old 
beauty was not restored again, but 
a new and solemn beauty, born of 
the sorrows he had endured, had 
taken its place. The thin cheek 
and sunken eyes had a strange 
peewee in them, now. In the deep 
ines about the mouth there was a 
sort of mournful dignity, and on 
the lips lingered an air of noble 
reproach, One hand lay upon the 
coverlet, wasted and thin, so un- 
like the strong, firm hand of past 
days, that, at the sight of it, my 
heart swelled with sudden grief. 

* Ay, there he lies,’ I went on, in 
passionate sorrow, ‘the man who 
would have given of his heart’s 
blood to save you a finger-ache, 
Gaze on him well: you will never 
meet with his like again, never be 
loved as he has loved you. Had 
sickness fallen on you, would he 
have I stopped, for I felt re- 
proaches were weak and futile in 
the presence of the calmly reproach- 
ful dead. ‘ Wordsare useless here,’ 
I added, slowly. ‘He is dead— 
dead !’ 

‘Dead! echoed the figure by my 
side, putting back the long hair 
which hung forlornly about her 
face, and gazing at the peaceful 
figure before us, with wild eyes, 
‘Dead!’ 

‘Ay, dead of a broken heart, I 
cried. ‘ Look on the ruin you have 
wrought, and carry about the sight 
-_ you, day and night, till you 

ie ! 
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For one long minute, she stood 
there like a figure of stone. Then 
she gave a shrill hysteric laugh, 
and dropped down on the floor, 
beside the bed whereon he lay. 

Thus, in the purposes of Him 
who had made cont 
been brought together once more. 
The storm that had been raging 
around us throughout his dying 
hours, had been bearing her to his 
bier with the sureness and swift- 
ness of Doom. 


Some hours later, I was out upon 
the beach. ‘The wrecked vessel 
was breaking up in the great seas 
still running over her. ‘The wind 
had gone down, but the sea was 
wrathful as ever. As far as the 
eye could reach, a mass of heaving 
waters spread, Rank beyond rank, 
the white breakers foamed and 
roared, and, through their spray, 
the afternoon sun, peering from 
a rift in the clouds, gleamed ghost- 
like and wan. ° 

The shore was strewed with 
wreck, and the sea was dotted with 
black objects—spars, floating casks, 
large pieces of timber. 

Here and there stood a few 
fishermen or sailors—some silently 
regarding the sea with a powerless 
air, others engaged in rescuing 
fragments of the wreck that the 
waves tossed on shore. Amongst 
the latter was Philippe. I ap- 
proached him, and, making in- 
quiries, found that the ill-fated 
ship had been bound for an Italian 
port, and had sailed from Bordeaux 
only three daysago. She had only 
two passengers on board, one of 
whom had been saved, but the 
other had not been heard of. One 
of the crew, a lad, had been 
drowned. 

‘The rest of us, monsieur,’ said 
the sailor who addressed me, ‘ were 
saved, thanks to this brave fellow 
and his comrades here,’ and, as he 
spoke, the bronzed-faced sailor laid 
a hand on Philippe’s shoulder, and 
called him a fine fellow, a noble 
heart. Then the man went on to 
tell how the storm had come upon 
them in the Bay of Biscay—how it 
had increased to a tempest such as 
he, with his twenty years’ expe- 
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rience of the sea, had never wit- 
nessed—how they had lost all 
command of the ship, had driven 
with the wind, and, after a long 
night of agony, struck yonder on 
the shore. 

Whilst the seaman was still 
speaking, there came a cry from a 
group near at hand, and, turning, 
I beheld something floating on the 
crest of the waves—something that 
was twice flung on the shore, and 
twice sucked back again by the 
hungry sea, ere it was rescued by 
the men standing near. It hada 
human shape, this waif tossed in 
cruel sport by the wild waves. 
There was a cry that it was the 
man missing from the wreck. I 
advanced, and beheld a lifeless 
figure stretched on the wet sand. 
In the death-distorted face of the 
drowned man, on which the faint 
sunlight shed a wan gleam, I re- 
cognised the sinister features of 
the miserable Jules. Strapped 
round his waist was a leathern 
travelling bag, which I had seen 
many a time before in other hands, 
Its weight (it contained money and 
many valuable articles) had not in- 
creased his chances of safety—pro- 
bably, indeed, his greed had cost 
him his life. 


CHAPTER XXX1. 
SINCE THAT TIME. 


The things of which I have 
written are all distant now. But 
they are fresh and distinct in my 
memory as though they were but 
of yesterday, and they will remain 
so till I die. 

Life has since brought with it 
many blessings, chiefest of them, 
the wife now sitting by my side, 
who mourns a brother in him who 
was my first friend ; but the bless- 
ings of these later years have never 
wholly filled the void left by the 
great loss I have here recorded. 
With it departed the first hopes, 
the first freshness of my life. 
What has been can never be again, 
Such friendships are not twice 
formed by men, this side the grave, 

I have only a few more words to 
add, and my task is done. 
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On me devolved the duty of 
breaking to Mrs. Rutter the news 
of her son’s death. I forbear to 
dwell upon the affliction of the 
heart-broken woman, or to recal 
any of the circumstances of that 
time. They who have followed 
this history thus far will under- 
stand what that grief must have 
been, without any words of mine. 

But since that time, thank God ! 
even grief such as this has found 
its solace. To the heavy despair 
of a sorrow, at first well-nigh in- 
supportable, there has since suc- 
ceeded the resignation that springs 
from a devout acquiescence in the 
Divine Will. From the highest 
source whence humanity can draw 
consolation does Mrs, Rutter derive 
comfort and hope. Her attach- 
ment to her daughter, and to those 
near and dear to her daughter, 
makes the happiness of her life, 
Her home is, and always will be, 
with us. 

That home is a very happy one. 
It is the old home where | lived as 
a boy. I have succeeded to the 
duties held by my father, ere he 
removed to the quiet rural vicarage 
where his last days passed away in 
peace. Here,in the midst of the 
restless sea that ebbs and flows, 
day and night, around us, in the 
midst of all the good and evil of a 
populous London parish, my place 
and work are henceforth fixed. It 
is work that, were I a hundred 
times more wise, diligent, and ear- 
nest a man than I am, I could not 
efficiently accomplish. It is shared, 
however, by one who aids me as 
only a good and loving wife can 
aid her husband. If we have it in 
our power to be of more service to 
those about us (as far, that is, as 
almsgiving is of service to them), 
than generally falls to the lot of 
people in our position, it is that we 
are made the almoners of a wide 
and generous bounty. Mrs. Rutter 
knows but one employment of her 
wealth—the noble one of doing 
good with it. 


A few years back, but several 
years since the events recorded in 
this narrative, I was staying in 
Paris with my wife and children. 
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It was winter, and the gay city 
wore its gayest aspect. The rentrée 
from the provinces had taken place, 
and Paris was filled with its select- 
est circles. One bright afternoon, 
I strolled with my wife and two of 
our children through the Barriére 
de l’Etoile, to see the fashionable 
world returning from their prome- 
nade in the Bois de Boulogne. We 
were accompanied by a friend, who 
took delight in pointing out to us 
the recent improvements in the 
place, and the various celebrities 
who passed us by. Carriage after 
carriage rolled along, with distin- 
guished occupants from all parts 
of the world. There were English 
statesmen, Prussian barons, New 
York bankers, French marshals, 
and Russian diplomats, displaying 
their horses and liveries in the 
winter sun, now sinking over the 
wood and gilding the great Arch 
of Triumph with its last rays. 

My wife and children, seated on 
a bench, were watching the bril- 
liant equipages pass by, whilst my 
companion and I walked up and 
down, near at hand. Thus engaged, 
I observed a carriage approaching, 
which even there, in that fashion- 
able resort, was conspicuous from 
its elegance and the perfect taste 
of its equipments. Two ladies re- 
clined on its luxurious cushions. 
One, old and withered, and so 
muffied up in furs that her face 
was scarcely visible; the other, 
handsome and distinguished, and 
in a dress as irreproachable in taste 
as her carriage. A magnificent 
leopard skin protected them from 
the cold. The horses were splen- 
did, and they dashed along through 
the keen air, their bright silver 
harness sparkling at every point. 
I had just time to notice these de- 
tails, asthe carriage whirled rapidly 


The vehicle had not proceeded 


far, when it stopped, and the 
younger lady alighted to take a 
few turns on foot under the trees, 
leaving the elder one, with the 
withered face, ensconced in her nest 
of furs. Awaiting its mistress’s 
return, the carriage paced slowly 
to and fro—the fiery horses biting 
the curbs and chafing impatiently. 
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Atthat moment, my little girl came 
running towards me, to entreat me 
to purchase a squirrel a young 
Savoyard was exhibiting for sale, 
‘It will be such a beautiful pre- 
sent for dear grandmamma,’ urged 
the young diplomatist, and I was 
dragged off to make the bargain. 
For some minutes my attention 
was drawn from the carriage, and 
taken up with the purchase in 
hand. We were returning to show 
our treasure to ‘mamma, who sat 
on the bench under the trees, when 
I noticed Kate suddenly spring up 
from her seat, with a look of in- 
tense alarm. Following the direc- 
tion of my wife’s gaze, I saw that 
the lady who had recently alighted 
from the carriage was talking to 
Rob, our first-born, and offering 
him some sweetmeats from her 
bonbonniére. After a few moments’ 
conversation, the lady stooped 
down to kiss the lad. As she did so, 
there came over my wife’s face an 
expression that I have never seen 
there, before nor since. She rushed 
forwards and snatched the boy 
from the stranger’s hands, as she 
might have snatched her child from 
the fangs of a wolf, For one brief 
moment, the two women stood and 
regarded one another,—then, the 
lady returned precipitately to her 
carriage. Kate, pale and trembling, 
clasped her boy passionately in her 
arms, as though she had rescued 
him from some great peril. 

The next moment, there was a 
sound of rapid wheels grinding the 
hard road beside me, and the hand- 
some carriage whirled by. I stared 
at it to discover the cause of my 
wife’s strange behaviour. 

Good heaven! ‘There, in that 
elegant attire and costly state, sat 
Victorine de Longueville. 
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The bent, decrepit figure by her 
side, with the palsied, shaking head, 
was her grandmother. 

Well might the younger of the 
women shrink back into the fur- 
thest corner of her fine carriage, 
and bid her coachman drive ‘ Fast, 
fast ’ In spite of the rose-coloured 
lining of her parasol, her face was 
blanched and livid. She had need, 
forsooth, of the gold-stoppered 
vinaigrette she held in her deli- 
cately gloved hand. 

The exclamation that escaped my 
lips surprised my companion. 

‘What! You know that lady, 
then? he inquired, ‘ Why, that 1s 
Madame la Baronne de Schinder- 
hannes, the great German banker’s 
wife. She gives the most elegant 
dinners of any woman in Paris, 
and her diamonds are the envy of 
her sex, They say her receptions 


are really something unique. There 
are people who would give their 
ears to have a card for one of her 
Thursdays.’ 
He went on, but I heard no more, 
The noises of the everyday world 
around me had given place to the 


roar of mighty waves, breaking on 
some far-off shore, ‘The wood, the 
gay equipages, the sunlight, had 
vanished. [ was standing by the 
sea—at my feet was a grave. 

Ay, they were sundered far 
enough now. 

One still stood before the sun 
and received the world’s best 
things; the other—was lying in 
that solitary grave by the sea, cut 
off, at midday, from light and life. 

‘Was this God’s justice? I cried 
in my heart. 

But I thought again—thought of 
the Great End in the Future, and 
bowed before a Wisdom that is 
beyond the short view of man. 
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LAW AND LAWYERS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


lt is not altogether a comfortable 
reflection that the arts which 
we honour most highly are those 
which exist especially through our 
imperfections, The professions 
which we dignify par excellence 
with the title learned, are all chiefly 
engaged in setting right something 
which, in soul or body, has been 
going wrong. The arts of war and 
statesmanship, which we reward 
above all the rest, are—the former 
solely, the latter in great part 
—needful only because of our 
moral obliquities. Not one of 
these avocations, excepting per- 
haps in some of its bearings the 
clerical, has for its scope the rais- 
ing of man above his normal stan- 
dard; each and all of them are 
confined to the redressing or pre- 
venting of some hurt inflicted by 
our own or our neighbours’ folly 
or wickedness. Yet somehow we 
rank each and all higher in our 
social scale than those functions 
by which genius appeals to our 
purest instincts, or adds new 
powers to our physical capacities. 
When my Lord Chancellor, or my 
Lord Archbishop, or my Lord 
Commander-in-Chief invites the 
Poet Laureate, or the great railway 
engineer, or the President of the 
Royal Academy to dinner, are we 
not all charmed to see their Lord- 
ships recognise genius; but do we 
ever say or think that it is their 
Lordships who are honoured by 
the company of genius? Nor is this 
merely because their Lordships 
have already achieved a social rank 
independent of their profession, 
As for this matter, indeed, we 
may ask why can they achieve a 
social rank through their profes- 
sion higher than the artist or man 
of letters can through his ; why is 
the House of Peers regularly re- 
cruited from these professions, 
while no more than a _ possible 
baronetcy ever falls to the out- 
siders? But let us lower our 
eyes from these high places, 
and look merely at the common 
repute and consideration accorded 
to the ordinary followers of each 
pursuit, Is it not the fact that 


the law, the church, medicine, 
arms, politics, are all eminently 
respectable pursuits, and a warrant 
of respectability in those attached 
to them, albeit they exist mainly 
because of blackguardism; while 
literature, the fine arts, the sciences 
of nature, are pursuits of doubtful 
claims to that same ineffable dis- 
tinction of respectability? Whose 
paternal heart is not secretly 
wrung if his boy declines to enter 
a ‘regular profession, and prefers 
to betake himself to painting or 
poetry? Does not bare mediocrity 
in the one rank itself as equal 
with the loftiest excellence in the 
other? Does not the world place 
the greatest fictionist, poet, actor, 
painter, sculptor, teacher, of the 
day, among its middle classes, 
while it lifts its great statesmen, 
lawyers, or generals, into the 
region of the higher orders ? 

It is to be presumed that there 
must be some very good and philo- 
sophical reason for this, though 
certainly it is one very hard to 
find out. It is not the original 
rank of those who go into the re- 
spective pursuits that furnishes 
the explanation, for this would, if 
it were true, carry us only one 
stage further back, and perplex us 
as much with the inquiry why 
men of higher rank should prefer 
pursuits dependent on the exis- 
tence of rascality. It is not the 
pecuniary returns, for many a lite- 
rary man nowadays makes more 
than a general or a judge. It is 
not the perception of present neces- 
sity to mankind, for if it were, Sir 
Richard Mayne ought to rank 
above the Duke of Cambridge. 
After all, till some one shall pre- 
sent us with a better explanation, 
we may take leave to think that 
the present fact is chiefly the 
remnant and consequence of a 
tradition. The time was, when 
though every one was himself a 
soldier, and every one had need 
occasionally of a doctor, a lawyer, 
or a clergyman, and therefore the 
warlike and learned professions 
were large and wealthy, and of 
repute, scarcely any one cared for 
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the existence of a poet ora painter, 
and therefore those who could do 
nothing but write or draw, were 
dependent, discouraged, and few. 
And so we may please ourselves 
with the idea that, as the world, 
that great schoolboy (if, without 
charge of heresy, we may call it so), 
grows older, and wiser, and better, 
it will esteem more and more those 
who help to raise it, and need less 
and less those who only keep it by 
physic, and force, and fear from 
getting worse. And in these times 
to come, we may hope that each 
wrofession which still carries in its 
Scoan any touch of Paradise, will 
insensibly change into something 
nobler than it now is; that the 
divine, perhaps, will less need to 
scare us by fearful visions of the 
consequences of evil, and may 
rather lift us upwards tothe constant 
imitation of the One Perfect Man ; 
that the physician may less often 
need to dose us with drugs for the 
recovery of lost health, and may 
more devote himself to the inves- 
tigation and teaching of the prin- 
ciples of nature upon which the 
highest development of mental 
and bodily vigour rests; that the 
statesman may less often need to 
give his thoughts to enactments 
for repressing injustice and pun- 
ishing crime, and may be more 
engrossed in the devising of those 
laws by which men may best be 
helped to learn what is the general 
good, and how most effectually 
they can combine to secure it. 
And then, perhaps, those profes- 
sions which cannot rise higher, 
because they draw their very origin 
from stupidity or guilt, may be 
at least oo often invoked, less 
profusely rewarded, less nume- 
rously served, than they are now. 
Perhaps the law and the army may 
become less distinguished in our 
eyes. Perhaps when Acts of Par- 
liament become clearer, and jus- 
tice more recognisable, there may 
be need for fewer men to interpret 
and expound, Perhaps when the 
seething nationalities of Europe 
have settled down in satisfied tran- 
quillity, army and navy shall shrink 
to the dimensions and form of our 
foreign police, whom we require 
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rather for defence against the pos- 
sible violence of individuals than 
against the looming hosuility of 
States. If such things ever come 
to pass, what a stream of skill, and 
energy, and ability will flow from 
these fo kuasiel ealiadions into 
the channels which nourish our 
true life! How many more 
teachers we shall have, not mere 
schoolmasters, but as those highest 
teachers of all, whose instruction 
is conveyed in images of beauty 
that steal into the soul and waken 
the divine spirit that quickens 
only to their kiss! How many 
more to carry on the civilization of 
the world, how many more to 
build great colonial empires worthy 
of the mother empire that sends 
them forth, how many more to 
link man to man by the ties of 
swift and frequent intercourse, by 
the bonds of mutual service and 
common gain. Political econo- 
mists call the learned and warlike 
professions non-productive employ- 
ments. When are you to begin to 
make honey, drones of the social 
hive—gentlemen of the sword and 
robe? When will the world set 
you free to follow after higher 
things than cutting foreign throats, 
and baffling wrong-doers at home, 
or puzzling out the sense of musty 
legislation? For higher things 
there surely may be, even if we 
grant that these must sometimes 
be done, and are done honourably 
and honestly. Needful, and there- 
fore honourable though they be, 
will not the world be something 
happier when they are less needful 
and bring less credit and fame in 
the doing? Shall we not be a 
greater nation when we need a 
smaller army? Shall we not bea 
wiser and juster people when we 
need fewer lawyers ? 

Of the former proposition I will 
not now discourse farther, the 
times being for the moment too 
out of joint to permit me to run a 
tilt with the Horse-Guards. On 
the latter head, however, I may 
perhaps be able, before I have 
done, to show some grounds for 
hope that we are gradually, but 
surely, approaching the much-to- 
be-wished consummation. For this 
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great profession of the law is un- 
doubtedly in the throes of change, 
albeit its agonies are as yet con- 
cealed from the unsympathizing 
eye of the uninitiated. And there- 
fore now, that we may the better 
trace the way in which the change 
is being wrought, let us spend a 
little time in looking more closely 
into the organization of this ter- 
rible society, which has its repre- 
sentatives in every village, and its 
chiefs in the royal cabinet, on 
whose members we confer our 
highest honours and our most un- 
feigned dislike. Great artists have 
painted for us the figures of some 
of its votaries, and we know, as we 
do our own, the way of life of the 
briefiess barrister waiting for the 
golden shower of business in his 
shabby but not unsocial chambers. 
Let us try to fill in with rude and 
rapid hand the dark background 
of these glowing figures. Let us 
trace rapidly the forms which must 
be observed, the studies under- 
taken, before business can be hoped 
for, the various departments of 
business which may be selected, 
the various divisions of rank in 
those who devote themselves to 
each. And chiefly, for this lies at 
the root of all the change impend- 
ing, let us see whence and through 
whose hands the grist comes to the 
legal mill, and mark the limits 
and purpose of the great line of 
demarcation between the main 
branches of the profession, the bar 
and the attorneys or solicitors. 
There is indeed no stranger 
anomaly in our ideas touching the 
honour due to all these professions, 
than is contained in the distinction 
which we draw between the two 
branches of the legal profession. 
The bar stands equal with the army 
in the number of the great prizes 
of life which it secures. These two 
avocations are represented by 
more members in the House of 
Commons, and win more seats in 
the House of Lords, than all the 
rest put together. But in imme- 
diate juxtaposition with the bar, 
exercised in the same studies, com- 
bining in the same pursuits, and 
possessed of a power in the coun- 
try unquestionably beyond that of 
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the bar,is a body which is on every 
side disowned, fled from, and cited 
as the ultimate type of vulgar 
ignominy. Dr. Johnson’s famous 
remark, ‘Sir, I am unwilling to 
take away any man’s character, but 
I believe the gentleman in question 
is an attorney, has not yet lost any 
of its agreeable piquancy to the 
popular palate. Only a year ago 
a young gentleman was rebuked in 
the House of Commons for intem- 
perate language in having likened 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
an attorney. In that House there 
are not more than two or three 
attorneys, although beyond all 
doubt the attorneys could, if they 
chose, unseat at next election half 
its members. Imagine the com- 
motion in the Upper House if an 
attorney were to receive a peerage! 
And yet there is many an attorney 
who, by employing largely a certain 
counsel, has virtually conferred on 
him the peerage which belongs to 
the Great Seal or the Chief Justice- 
ship. The very name of attorney 
is considered a synonym with a 
rogue, and yet to attorneys we con- 
fide our property and our honour, 
our secrets and our title-deeds, 
without a moment’s qualm of doubt. 
Look round those dingy houses in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields or Bedford-row; 
there are deposited the broad acres 
of half England; there are the 
conveyances, mortgages, settle- 
ments, whose loss or mutilation 
would make the peerage bankrupt. 
The inhabitants of these fusty 
chambers hold the keys of the 
family peace of the highest in the 
land; to them come the spend- 
thrifts for help, the sinners for 
confession, the brokenhearted for 
counsel ; and these trusted friends 
and guides are attorneys, And yet 
the stigma of the profession is so 
great that these men cannot redeem 
it, but themselves in common 
speech and general thought lie 
under its pervading obloquy. 

That this is so is probably due 
to no other cause than the fact 
that, among the immense numbers 
that compose the profession, many 
are almost necessarily involved in 
work of amore or less ‘dirty’ kind; 
while there is in the profession no 
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visible difference of grade to form 
a demarcation between the higher 
and lower classes of practitioner. 
Solicitor and attorney are two 
names for the same person, arising 
from the circumstance that in the 
common law courts ‘attorney’ is 
the proper name, and in the chan- 
cery courts ‘ solicitor’ is the desig- 
nation of the lawyer who conducts 
a suit, As Chancery business has 
a phantom of greater respectability 
about it, lawyers prefer to be styled 
in general solicitors, but they are 
at the same time attorneys, and 
attorneys are equally capable of 
being solicitors. Now, as there are 
in London some three thousand 
attorneys or solicitors, and more 
than twice that number in the 
country, as many of them are in 
poor circumstances, and are the 
agents of those who are also in poor 
circumstances, as many also are 
beneath the influence of any pro- 
fessional sentiment of honour, and 
as all are armed with a knowledge 
which gives them over the non- 
legal world the advantage of the 
holder of marked cards, there is a 
sufficient explanation why the pro- 
fession as a body is tainted with a 
somewhat evil odour; and this 
being so, it furnishes us with an 
explanation why the profession is 
not generally adopted as one of 
those open to men of good social 
position, but previously uncon- 
nected with it. Could any internal 
line be drawn which would distin- 
guish the higher walks from the 
lower, we should probably see men 
of birth resorting to it as readily 
and frequently as to the bar. This 
is exemplified very well in Scot- 
land. In that country the attor- 
neys are divided into three princi- 
= classes, There are first the 
Vriters to the Signet, bearing as a 
distinctive title the letters W.S. 
after their names, who practise as 
solicitors in the courts, and also as 
conveyancers, and who are distin- 
guished by the privilege that they 
alone may prepare some few legal 
writs which pass the Royal Signet. 
Next to them are the solicitors 
before the Supreme Courts, distin- 
guished by the initials §.S.C., who 
do not enjoy the technical privi- 
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lege of being Royal writers, but in 
practice occupy exactly the same 
ground as the W.S. Below these 
again are the solicitors before in- 
ferior and local courts, who are not 
allowed to practise in the Supreme 
Courts at all. The practical result 
of this division is, that popular 
wrejudice scarcely rises above the 
aes class, that the 8.8.C. are 
in general considered a highly 
respectable body, and that the 
W.S. are quite equal to the bar in 
honourable consideration. Indeed 
it is commonly the case among the 
families of the country gentry, that 
after the eldest son has gone into 
the army, and the second to thie 
bar, the third becomes a W.S., and 
keeps in the family the honest 
profits of its legal business. More 
than one baronet is thus now an 
attorney in Scotland, and more 
than one English peeress of high 
degree is the daughter or grand- 
daughter of a Scottish attorney. 

It is needful also to notice the 
distinction in the corporate consti- 
tution of the profession in the two 
countries, as operating very sen- 
sibly upon its character and influ- 
ence. In England, indeed, the at- 
torneys have no corporate quality 
at all. They are in theory officers 
of the courts of law, and in prac- 
tice they are guerillas, fighting 
every one for himself. There is a 
species of club in Chancery-lane, 
called the Incorporated Law So- 
ciety, of which many are members, 
and which provides lecturers for 
the young aspirants to the pro- 
fession ; but the belonging to this 
club is wholly optional, and it ex- 
ercises no legal control over the 
profession at large. The same is 
true of the Provincial Institutions 
which are found in several of the 
larger towns. But in Scotland 
each class of the profession, the 
W.S., the SS.C., and the country 
solicitors, forms a distinct corpora- 
tion, with full power of self- 
government, and of regulation of 
the terms of admission to member- 
ship. And in consequence the or- 
ganization of the bodies is much 
more complete than it is in this 
country. Both the leading corpo- 
rations, for instance, have a large 
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and valuable library, and a widow's — 


fund, or compulsory scheme of as- 
surance, by which annuities are 
provided to the widows of all the 
members. Each also appoints its 
own scheme of education, and has 
in consequence been able to render 
it of such a character as to secure 
that every candidate shall be not 
merely a good lawyer but a man of 
fair accomplishments in literature. 
Thus the W.S. Society requires 
that before a young man enters 
into articles—or as it is there 
termed, becomes an ‘ apprentice, — 
he shall have studied at a univer- 
sity for two years ; or have had a 
first-rate public school education, 
with one year at a university; or 
in default of such a course, that he 
shall pass an examination in Eng- 
lish literature, in general history 
and geography, in Latin and Greek 
(or some modern language in place 
of Greek), in arithmetic, algebra as 
far as quadratic equations, and five 
books of Euclid. Then, prior to 
his being admitted into the profes- 
sion, he is required to have served 
an ‘apprenticeship’ in the office of 
a W.S. for five years (about to be 
shortened, we are informed, to 
three years in the case of Univer- 
sity graduates), during which he 
must have attended four courses 
of law lectures, one of them being 
of civil law; and after all, he is 
subjected to a strict legal examina- 
tion. The fees amount to about 
£400, exclusive of the apprentice- 
ship fee. The attainments andthe 
expense of the inferior legal cor- 
orations, or societies, are of course 
ta than in the case of this leading 
body ; but each regulates its own, 
with, it may be safely said, a desire 
to render the status of the body 
and the character of its members 
as high as its circumstances will 
permit. 

No such power of internal regu- 
lation belongs to the profession in 
England. Its direction is under- 
taken by the Legislature itself ; 
but unfortunately the Legislature 
is not inspired by an ardent desire 
to elevate the standing of attorneys, 
So till very lately it required no- 
thing more than that the young 
men should have been articled fur 
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five years (three years if graduates), 
one of which should be spent in a 
London office, and should pass an 
examination in law, conducted by 
gentlemen appointed by the judges, 
In 1860, however, it made a step 
in advance, and directed the chiefs 
of the Courts to draw up regula- 
tions for the ‘examination in gene- 
ral knowledge’ of the aspirant at- 
torney. After a year's cogitation 
the delegated authorities published 
their regulations. They required, 
in brief, that the examination 
should be in reading, in writing 
from dictation, in grammar, in the 
first four rules of arithmetic, in the 
geography of Europe, in English 
history, and in any one ancient or 
modern language. These, it must 
be admitted, form an exceedingly 
modest extent of ‘general know- 
ledge, and we cannot wonder that 
many in the profession look upon 
the fixing of so low a standard of 
education for its members as nei- 
ther complimentary nor likely to 
prove beneficial Nor are the 
means provided for legal education 
much in advance of what might be 
expected from the literary educa- 
tion enforced. The Incorporated 
Law Society, as we have already 
seen, appoints one or two law lec- 
turers, but attendance is optional ; 
and the lectures, it is said, are sel- 
dom very edifying or attractive. 
A suggestion has, however, lately 
been made among some of the 
younger members of the profession 
for the establishment of a better 
scheme of education, Any attempt 
of this nature will be unquestion- 
ably looked upon by the public 
with favour ; and recognising that 
the real elevation of the profession 
must come from within, it would 
probably see with satisfaction an 
effort to obtain the means of self- 
government and self-improvement 
on behalf of the whole or any im- 
portant section of the general body. 

The relations which connect the 
two branches of the profession are 
also the subject of a singular dis- 
crepancy of principle in the sister 
countries, As a general rule, in 
both, the attorneys see the clients 
and prepare the case, while the 
barrister advises in any difficulties 
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and pleads in court. Not, however, 
that this rule is absolutely impera- 
tive, for though not customary, it 
is quite legal for a barrister to see 
his clients without intervention of 
any attorney ; and Lord Brougham, 
when at the bar, once announced 
his intention of adopting such a 

yractice, in order to defeat what 
he alleged to be a conspiracy of the 
attorneys on his circuit against 
him. But while the professional 
connexion of the attorneys with 
the bar is thus the same on both 
sides of the Tweed, their private 
relations are very different. In 
Scotland there is entire equality 
between them, and entire absence 
of any restriction on their inter- 
course. But in England there are 
certain ‘ etiquettes’ to be observed 
in private life, neglect of which, in 
some cases, might be followed even 
by expulsion from the profession ; 
though in others it would be re- 
garded only as objectionable and 
censurable, They rest on the prin- 
ciple that any intercourse of a 
social nature between barristers 
and attorneys must lead to a de- 
gradation of the higher branch. 
So it is accounted in strictness in- 
correct for a barrister to dine with 
an attorney, or to ask an attorney 
to dine with him. On many cir- 
cuits it is wholly against rule for a 
barrister to travel in a public con- 
veyance, lest he should meet an 
attorney in it; or to live in an 
hotel, lest he should find an attor- 
ney in the coffee-room ; nor must 
he at the assizes ball demean him- 
self by dancing with an attorney’s 
daughter. It is true that the 
levelling influence of railways, and 
the increasing number of barristers 
who find themselves unable to 
resist the beauté du diable of the 
fair daughters and sisters of the 
proscribed race, and who, though 
they may not ask them to be part- 
‘ners in the dance, are not pro- 
hibited from taking them as part- 
ners for life, are greatly modifying 
most of these etiquettes, But it 
must be said that their existence 
even as a formality is as little 
flattering to the body which thus 
confesses that it needs the help of 
strict rule to preserve its honour, 
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as they are to that which is placed 
by them under an unmerited 
stigma. And it need not be added 
that they are utterly ineffectual to 
produce the result which they are 
supposed to have in view. 


Turning now to cast a rapid 
glance at the position and charac- 
teristics of that upper branch of 
the legal profession which is known 
as ‘the bar, it must be confessed 
that, imperfect as the educational 
arrangements of the attorneys may 
be, they are profound and elaborate 
compared with those of their legal 
superiors, An attorney is at least 
liable in damages to his client for 
want of skill or for negligence—a 
barrister is not ; and yet there is 
absolutely no provision for en-+ 
forcing the acquisition by the latter 
of the smallest tincture of law, nor 
is there even the pretence of exact- 
ing any general education. All 
that is essential is that the student 
‘keep his terms.’ The terms are 
twelve in number, four occurring 
every year, and the manner of 
keeping them is by dining in hall 
in one of the Inns of Court for six 
days in each term, or in the case of 
graduates, in deference it is to be 
presumed to their larger experience 
in digesting tough beef, for three 
days in each term. Lectures and 
an examination indeed exist, but 
they are ingeniously arranged as 
alternative, so that the man who 
elects to pass the examination—a 
very slight one—need not attend 
the lectures, and he who gives his 
bodily presence at the lectures need 
not pass the examination. Several 
of the inns, it is said, are desirous 
of making the examination com- 
pulsory ; but Lincoln’s Inn is al- 
leged to hold the bad pre-eminence 
of resisting, for fear of a loss of re- 
venue, so needful a change. Under 
the present arrangements, the whole 
ceremony of a call to the bar con- 
sists in summoning the students, 
after they have eaten terms for 
three years, and attended the re- 
quired lectures, into the Benchers’ 
private room after dinner, and in- 
forming them that they are barris- 
ters, and they are forthwith en- 
titled to all the privileges and 
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emoluments which the British 
Constitution so largely bestows on 
the members of that profession. 
The pecuniary payments exacted 
on the occasion amount to about 
£100, 

Of course, however, such bar- 
risters as really mean to practise 
take care to obtain privately some 
better instruction in law than is 
provided for them publicly. The 
course usually adopted is to enter 
as a pupil in the chambers of some 
practising counsel, paying generally 
a fee of one hundred guineas a 
year, and obtaining, therefore, the 
privilege of sitting in his outer 
room, studying his precedents, 
reading his briefs, and ultimately 
assisting him in the easier parts of 
his business, receiving meanwhile 
such personal instruction as the 
great man may have time and in- 
clination to afford. The worst re- 
sult of this system is, that it tends 
to foster and increase the breaking 
up of the science of law into small 
fragments, with only one of which 
a barrister cares to profess ac- 
quaintance, and of which, conse- 
quently, he can scarcely take other 
than a narrow and technical view. 
For if it should happen by chance 
that the counsel who takes pupils 
is distinguished especially in one 
small department, the bulk of his 
business will probably lie in it, 
and his pupils will see little else. 
The remedy of becoming a pupil 
of several different counsel in suc- 
cession is of course open, and is 
frequently resorted to, but the ex- 
poe and delay prevent it from 

eing generally available. There 
is reason to attribute to this cause 
as much as to any other the in- 
creasing isolation of the Equity 
and Common Law portions of the 
bar, for it is not of older standing 
than Lord Eldon’s time. Some- 
thing has been done to check its 
progress of late years by the par- 
tial legislative fusion of Law and 
Equity, but it will never wholly 
give way till a system of legal 
education is adopted which shall, 
after first securing that the student 
has a good foundation of general 
knowledge, impart to him the prin- 
ciples of law as a science, and thus 
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furnish him, in whatsoever depart- 
ment he may ultimately practise, 
with the enlargement of mind and 
methodized arrangement of detail 
which can alone save him from 
being at best but a successful petti- 
logger, 

The main division of the courts, 
as of the bar, is into those of Com- 
mon Law and those of Equity or 
Chancery. The former sit at 
Westminster, deal for the most 
part with questions of contract and 
with mercantile matters, and send 
offshoots into the country at the 
assizes for the trial by jury of ques- 
tions of fact. The Courts of Chan- 
cery sit at Lincoln’s-inn, are chiefly 
occupied with ‘questions relating 
to landed property, or to other 
property conveyed under wills, or 
trusts, or mortgages, and the like, 
and rarely employ juries, examin- 
ing for the most part the witnesses 
ae before examiners, and 
eaving the import of the evidence 
to be decided on by the judge 
alone. It sometimes happens, espe- 
cially of late years, that either set 
of courts may have to determine 
a question involving principles 
more usually considered in the 
other, and in such cases a Common 
Law barrister is often retained to 
appear before the Court of Chan- 
cery, and vice versd ; but generally 
speaking, the two branches of the 
bar keep wholly separate and aloof 
from each other, and are quite 
ignorant of the law as administered 
in any court but their own. Each 
great division of the law draws to 
itself some minor subjects, The 
Common Law includes the practice 
of criminal law; and every Com- 
mon Law barrister will on circuit 
take criminal cases, though there 
are a certain number who used to 
be ‘called (not respectfully) Old 
Bailey barristers, before tlie Old 
Bailey was converted into the 
Central Criminal Court, who de- 
vote themselves almost exclusively 
to criminal practice. And here it 
may be observed that the barristers 
who attend each circuit are in 
some respects a quasi-corporate 
body. They compose what is 
called a mess, and no_ barrister 
may join the circuit till he has 
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been elected a member of the mess, 
and the mess may expel any mem- 
ber whose conduct is considered 
unprofessional. The Equity bar, 
on the other hand, attracts to itself 
the business of conveyancing, or 
the drawing of deeds respecting 
property. But as it goes no circuits, 
itis not broken up into any other 
artificial divisions. And in truth 
its life is, comparatively speaking, 
somewhat a dreary one. It never 
leaves its chambers, except to de- 
scend to the Equity Courts close at 
hand ; it sees neither the buds of 
spring nor the yellow corn of 
autumn; it has not the excite- 
ment of pleading in ‘ interesting 
cases of poisoning or forgery ; it 
has scarcely even the hope of ad- 
vancement, for there are but six 
Equity judges proper, against 
fifteen Common Law judges, sixty- 
four county court judges, recorders, 
commissioners, and revising bar- 
risters innumerable, who are almost 
always selected from the Common 
Law bar. Its sole recommenda- 
tions are the pecuniary returns, 
which indeed are not inconsider- 
able, and suffice to attract almost 
as many worshippers as the rival 
shrine of Themis at Westminster. 
The government of the bar is, 
however, quite unaffected by its 
division into the Common Law and 
Equity sections, Each of the four 
Inns of Court is in this respect 
independent, and it is only by 
mutual agreement that their regu- 
lations as regards calling to the 
bar are nearly identical. Each 
holds its own property, has its own 
library and hall, its own officers 
and its own benchers, and each 
has the sole right of disbarring 
any barrister whom it may have 
called. But all such functions of 
management and discipline are 
vested solely in the benchers of 
the particular inn, and the other 
barristers who belong to it, and 
who contribute to its funds and 
reputation, have no voice, either 
directly by voting, or even indi- 
rectly by electing the benchers. The 
latter are in the strictest sense a 
close corporation ; they elect them- 
selves, and their power endures 
for life. Generally speaking, when 
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a barrister ‘takes silk,’ as it is 
professionally called —that is, is 
raised to the rank of Queen’s 
counsel, which entitles him to a 
silk gown—he is made a bencher 
of the inn to which he belongs; 
but the rule is not absolute, the 
existing benchers having an un- 
limited discretion in the matter. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, a bar- 
rister is elected who has not ‘taken 
silk.” It can scarcely be main- 
tained that this system of govern- 
ment is a very satisfactory one. 
A body so eminent and powerful 
as the bar of England, might be 
expected to take some interest in 
its own affairs, and to vindicate its 
right to a voice in the questions 
which concern its credit and inte- 
rest. Nor can it be said that the 
principle of selection of the ir- 
responsible managers, in whom all 
the control is vested, is so admi- 
rable as to be incapable of being 
improved upon, A man is made a 
Queen’s counsel, either because he 
has achieved great professional 
success, or because he is vain 
enough to desire the distinction, 
and has influence enough with the 
Lord Chancellor of the day to 
attain it. None of these qualifica- 
tions, as recent examples have suffi- 
ciently shown, necessarily imply 
that the holder is a fit representa- 
tive or ruler of the English bar, 
We may hope, however, that the 
unseemly scenes which have lately 
been made public in connexion 
with these questions, will have the 
good effect of drawing attention to 
them, and may lead the Legislature 
to the conclusion that a close elec- 
tion is not more wholesome in the 
case of the bar than in that of 
other corporations, and that public 
advantage would follow if the 
members of so important a profes- 
sion were allowed the liberty of at 
least discussing their own atfairs. 
In almost all these respects the 
system and arrangements of the 
Scottish bar are different. It has 
no Inns of Court, no Benchers, 
no ‘Common-halls, no Queen’s 
Counsel or Serjeants, no division 
into Common Law and Equity. The 
whole bar forms a single corpora- 
tion, styled the Faculty of Advo- 
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cates, which meets at short inter- 
vals for the management of its 
affairs, and for the discussion of 
suggested improvements in the law. 
In these meetings every barrister— 
or advocate, as there called—has 
an equal voice, and ability rather 
than seniority is the test of respect. 
They elect, generally for life or till 
promotion to the bench, a president, 
designated Dean of the Faculty, 
but he has no powers beyond those 
of chairman of meetings, and there 
is not even a council. As law and 
equity are administered in the 
same courts there is no division of 
the bar corresponding to the Eng- 
lish distinctions. Circuit is little 
attended, except by very young 
men (and there are no circuit 
messes), for two reasons. The first 
is, that the institution of a public 
prosecutor, the Lord Advocate, by 
whom deputy prosecutors are ap- 
pointed for each circuit, removes 
all the emoluments of prosecutions 
from the bar generally ; while the 
liberal system of Scottish practice 
in appointing both an attorney and 
counsel to act gratuitously for 
every prisoner in indigent or alleged 


indigent circumstances, renders the 
defence of prisoners much less 


remunerative than in England, 
where it is only in capital cases 
that the gratuitous assistance of 
counsel, and of counsel only, is 
allowed. The second cause is, that 
very little civil business is taken 
on circuit, the Scottish having a 
singular dislike to the use of juries 
in civil trials, and generally pre- 
ferring to take the decision of the 
judge on questions of fact. But 
it is in the matter of the education 
of the bar that there is the most 
material divergence from southern 
models, It is regulated By the 
whole body of the bar. Examina- 
tion is imperative; it is extended 
to the civil law as well as to the 
law of Scotland, and to general 
education, unless the candidate be 
a graduate of a university. Finally, 
the fees on admission, or call, to the 
bar amount to about £400. Where 
there is such discrepancy in essen- 
tial points, it may be remarked that 
in the minor matter of costume the 
customs of both countries are 
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identical, except that in Scotland 
bands are not worn. There is also a 
curious, perhaps characteristic, dif- 
ference in the custom regarding 
payment of counsels’ fees. In both 
countries they are a honorarium, 
and no action can be maintained for 
them, as Mr. Kennedy has lately 
found: but in Scotland they are 
usually paid in advance; in Eng- 
land they are usually booked and 
paid at the end of a half year or 
year, or sometimes, sad to relate, 
never paid at all. In consequence, 
it is common in England for a 
barrister to send in something very 
like a bill, and to state the amount 
of his own fees, while such a prac- 
tice is utterly unheard of in the 
north. Having arrived at this 
stage, it is perhaps a little difficult 
to understand how the dignity of 
the bar is concerned in the main- 
tenance of the rule that they can- 
not sue for their fees. But so it 
has been laid down by the most 
eminent authorities. 

It is no part of the purpose of 
this paper to make recommenda- 
tions to the learned members of 
the profession which it describes, 
but I may be allowed to summarize 
the result of the different systems 
under which it is carried on in two 
countries so nearly allied. In 
England the leading idea seems to 
be the isolation of the individuals ; 
they have no corporate action— 
the societies of attorneys are mere 
clubs, which a man may join or 
not, as he pleases; the societies of 
the bar are weakened by division 
into four co-ordinate bodies, and 
by their government being com- 
mitted absolutely to self-elected 
rulers. Hence there is in the 
profession no self-elevating or 
self- purifying capacity ; it can- 
not adapt its principles to the 
changing requirements of the 
times, nor has it any power to aid 
or direct the popular demand for 
reform of the laws. In Scotland, 
on the other hand, each grade of 
attorneys forms a corporation, in 
which all the members havea vote, 
and the series culminates in the 
corporation of the bar, whose 
government rests on principles of 
similar democratic nature. Hence 
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arises a capacity for common and 
matured deliberation on all ques- 
tions atfecting the interests of each 
body, and the power of adopting 
rules suited to the changing cir- 
cumstances of society, and best cal- 
culated to elevate the status of the 
whole of their members, Almost 
still more important is the advan- 
tage of bringing every suggested 
idea of legal improvement under 
the joint consideration of those 
who are most fully acquainted with 
the way in which it will affect other 
legal principles, and of having it 
framed by those who will in a great 
measure be charged with conduct- 
ing its operation in practice. It 
has been of prodigious benefit to 
Scotland, and it is certainly most 
creditable to her lawyers, that a 
very great proportion of her law 
reforms of the last thirty years have 
originated with one or other of her 
legal societies : and that even those 
which have 
lawyers’ gains have received the 
cordial support and direction of 
the lawyers themselves. 

ut with or without the help of 


the lawyers, the progress of law 
reform is one of the most striking 
facts of these modern times, and 


it now remains to indicate the 
manner in which it seems to concur 
with other causes in operating 
changes in the profession at whose 
forms and fashions we have thus 
slightly glanced. Therearetwo ways 
in which it so operates, There is, in 
the first place, the direct effect 
of a oialesion alteration of the 
law. In this way, whole depart- 
ments which formerly occupied 
the energies of considerable sections 
of the profession, have been nearly 
or quite sweptaway. For example, 
many of the points of most nicety 
in ‘special pleading,’ or the art of 
stating a case in the proper way for 
the decision of the courts of Com- 
mon Law, are actually extinct and 
forgotten ; and the others are so 
simplified that Coke himself could 
not understand them. So, too, the 
forms of practice of the Court of 
Chancery were, simultaneously with 
the publication, by one of our 
great living novelists, of an elo- 
quent denunciation of its abuses, 
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so amended and abbreviated that 
a final decision can now be often 
obtained from that tribunal as 
speedily as in a litigated case in a 
county court. And in truth, there 
is scarce any branch of the law on 
which Parliament has not laid a 
pruning and training hand, to the 
great disturbance of the venerable 
spiders and caterpillars which 
found shelter and subsistence in 
the rugged and mossy bark, and 
wove tissues of wondrous delicacy 
for the protection of an ugly grub 
or the ensnarement of an im- 
prudent fly, All these are of course 
so many direct curtailments of the 
field of practice of the bar. But 
indirectly they have even a more 
powerful effect. Concurring with 
the progress of education, they 
seem to render —— less litigious. 
As plain men become better able 
to understand the law, they are less 
disposed to resort to the ultimate 
remedy of the courts. When one 
can find out for himself, or can at 
least find a lawyer who will assure 
him positively that he has no case, 
he does not care to push his claim 
further. Hence it happens that 
though our population increases at 
the rate of twelve per cent. in each 
decennial period—although pro- 
perty, and the transactions affecting 
property, are increasing far more 
rapidly—although the relations of 
society are daily becoming more 
complicated, and the transactions 
between man and man more nume- 
rous and intricate,—yet the legal 
business of the courts of law is 
actually diminishing. In the pro- 
fession itself it is an admitted fact 
that ‘business is terribly fallen 
off.” The judges are the same in 
num now as thirty years ago, 
but they are not now so hard 
worked as they once were, and 
there are no arrears in any court. 
Perhaps the Divorce Court is an 
exception ; but it opened with the 
arrears of a quarter of a century 
round its neck, and it is at any rate 
no index of the tendencies of 
litigation, Some of the chancery 
courts have even been prematurely 
closed for mere lack of matter. 
In all the early closing movement 
has been adopted on Saturdays 
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without inconveniencetothesuitor, 
From Scotland comes the same 
report. The vacations have been 
lengthened: the courts sit but on 
four days and a half per week ; but 
bench and bar are falling out of 
employment. All this is proved to 
us by actual figures contained in 
annual Parliamentary returns. But 
statistics fail to inform us of the 
most material facts. Not merely 
is the number of litigated cases 
diminishing, but the character of 
the cases brought into court is 
becoming different. The suits are, 
on an average, for smaller amounts ; 
they are more and more frequently 
settled in the preliminary stages ; 
and the employment which they 
give to the legal profession is 
more and more departing from 
the bar, its highest branch, and 
remaining in the hands of at- 
torneys and solicitors, its secon- 
dary branch, 

Some of these facts may be, 
however, if not proved, at least 
illustrated by figures. It must 
always be remembered that the 
first effect of a cheapening of liti- 
gation is an increase in litigation. 


A new class of claims,not formerly 
worth the expense of contention, is 
brought at once into the courts. 
We must, therefore, after any such 
fall of price, allow some years to 
elapse before we can begin to make 


eur comparisons. For example, 
the county courts instituted in 
1846 have perhaps scarcely yet at- 
tained their maximum of business. 
Half way between the two periods, 
in 1853, the number of plaints 
entered was 484,946; in 1858 the 
number was 738,754; in 1859 it 
had fallen to 714,623, but next 
year it rose again to 782,384, and 
in 1861 to 903,957. But even while 
the number was augmenting, the 
average amount sued for was 
diminishing, and the diminution 
coutinued after the tide of num- 
bers had turned. In 1853 the 
average sum claimed in each was 
nearly £3. In 1858 it had sunk to 
£2 148.; in 1859 it was only £2 9s.; 
in 1860,£2 8s, 1d.; in1861,£2 7s. 11d. 
In the superior courts there was a 
decrease in the writs issued in 
1859 as compared with 1858 to the 
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extent of 16 per cent. ; but in 1860 
there was a recovery of roper cent., 
and in 1861 a further rise equal to 
17 per cent., the number in the 
latter year being 114,301. The 
statistics do not enable us to com- 
pare the amounts sued for during 
the same period as in the county 
courts ; but the amounts for which 
judgment was recovered are simi- 
arly diminishing from year to 
year, and averaged in 1861 only 
£7 7s. for each judgment. This 
sufficiently shows that the vast 
majority of the cases are really 
undisputed, and in fact we find 
that in 1861 only 29,100 defen- 
dants, or one-fourth of those 
summoned, entered appearance, 
and only 2140, or 1°88 per cent, of 
the writs issued, came to actual 
trial. Large, indeed, as has been 
the increase in the issue of writs 
during the last two years, we 
find that the causes tried have 
scarcely increased at all, In the 
county courts, again, the proportion 
of causes tried to those of plaints 
issued is nearly 50 per cent. ; but 
even with them it is in general 
diminishing. In the Court of 
Chancery, it appears from a state- 
ment made in 1840 before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, by 
the late Vice-Chancellor Wigram, 
that the number of bills filed was, 
in 1753, almost exactly the same as 
it was in 1861, and the causes 
heard are of late years rather 
diminishing in number, averaging 
yearly about 2000. ae 
Imperfect as these statistics are, 
they may serve to confirm to the 
public the truth of certain pro- 
positions which in the legal pro- 
fession are recoguised as beyond 
dispute, The first is, that though 
each simplification of procedure, 
by bringing the courts to the level 
of a lower stratum of society, in- 
creases the flow into them; yet 
such flow very speedily reaches its 
maximum, and then has a tendency 
rather to dry up. The second is, 
that the main use made of the 
courts is increasingly that of a 
mere compulsory reminder of obli- 
gation which is not seriously dis- 
puted by the parties liable ; and 
that, cheaply as a decision may 
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now be had, such a decision is less 
and less frequently required. The 
third is a corollary of the two 
former; it is, that while legal 
business as a whole tends to dimi- 
nish, it diminishes least rapidly 
among what may be called its 
executive members, solicitors and 
attorneys, who alone have the con- 
duct of almost all county court 
cases and of the preliminary pro- 
ceedings in the higher courts, and 
that it diminishes most rapidly 
among what may be called the 
consultative portion, the members 
of the bar, whose practice lies 
mainly in the more important 
cases, and in those stages of a suit 
when forensic argument and’ judi- 
cial decision is claimed. 
Consentaneous with this change 
in the amount and distribution of 
forensic business, will be found a 
ene of change equally gradual, 
yut equally indisputable in opera- 
tion, in the,’social and relative 
position of the two great divisions 
of the legal profession itself. The 


gulf between them, which once 
rather resembled the impassable 


divisions of caste than a mere 
separation between two depart- 
ments of one occupation, is be- 
coming year by year less distin- 
guishable. [have already adverted 
to those etiquettes of the bar in 
regard to their intercourse with 
attorneys, which one after another 
are dying out; nor is it possible 
that any of them should long sur- 
vive in presence of the unquestion- 
able fact that every year sees an 
increasing number of men come to 
the bar who have, and who come 
because they have, personal re- 
lations with members of the so- 
called inferior profession. And 
this fact has a double influence ; 
for as the men who have such 
connexions naturally obtain busi- 
ness far more speedily and largely 
than those who have not the same 
advantage, the result is to discou- 
rage and deter unfriended men 
from entering the lists, The ten- 
dency indeed is very easily ex- 
plicable, and is very obviously one 
which must increase in force. 
When the profession, and the 
metropolis in which it is mainly 
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exercised, were less overgrown than 
they are now, the merits of a new 
man had a chance of becoming 
known beyend the circle of his 
private friends. The gossip of the 
profession became his passport to 
success, Sooner or later he was 
wanted,and when wanted he could 
be found. But London is tuo large 
now for gossip ; it is an aggregate 
of innumerable small towus with- 
out either the virtues or vices of 
small towns, We live for years 
without knowing our next-door 
neighbour's name, unless the post- 
man happens to hand in a letter to 
the wrong number. The people 
opposite, into whose windows we 
look, are as indifferent to us as the 
sparrows upon their housetop. 
General gossip is absolutely extin- 
guished by the magnitude of its 
theme ; it is bound down, by sheer 
incapacity to do more, to the in- 
vestigation of the circumstances of 
our own personal acquaintances, 
Thus the young barrister, one of a 
thousand young barristers, known 
to his intimate friends to be a 
clever young barrister, remains 
known to them alone, unless it 
happens that one of his friends is 
an attorney who can lift him into 
public recognition. And _ thus, 
merely in self-defence and in obe- 
dience to the laws of supply and 
demand, attorneys and solicitors 
are forced more and more as it 
were to breed their own barristers, 
to send personal connexions to the 
bar, in order that they may have 
some one on whom they can depend 
to conduct their business, as well 
as that they may keep the profits 
of their business in all its depart- 
ments within their own family. 
It is impossible to object to such a 
course, because it is impossible to 
point out the unknown ability 
which it leaves to neglect. But 
the consequence is, that by rapid 
steps the two sections of the pro- 
fession are becoming amalgamated, 
though the fact is as yet but partly 
acknowledged within them, and is 
still unrecognised by the great 
public without. 

To what, then, does all this tend 
for its final consummation? Most 
probably to the state of things 
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which now exists in all the courts 
in America, in all the inferior 
courts in this country, and in all 
but certain stages of a suit, even in 
our own highest courts: the bar 
and the attorneys will sooner or 
later become one profession. The 
latter will be elevated, but the 
former will not necessarily be 
sunk by the conjunction. It would 
indeed be a grievous misfortune 
fur England if, as some dread, the 
result of the amalgamation should 
be the perishing of all scientific 
study, of all historical research, of 
all statesmanlike development of 
law. But these are qualities which 
are not now looked for in the 
practising members of the bar. 
Their study, and it is sufficient for 
them, is to keep up with the re- 
ported cases in the small branch of 
the law with which they profess 
acquaintance. They are, in truth, 
but a higher stage of the ‘ manag- 
ing clerks, in common law or 
chancery, of some great lawyer’s 
firm. The first essential to a 
scientific view of law is an en- 
larged acquaintance with it, and 
this is to be found more frequently, 
even at this moment, with attor- 
neys in leading practice, than with 
barristers in leading practice. Even 
a judge is but rarely other than an 
obstructionist in law reform, until 
he has sat in Courts of Chancery 
as well as in those of Common 
Law. Those to whom we have 
hitherto owed our best advances 
in law improvement have been, in 
this country at least, more’ o¢ 
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statesmen than of lawyers; and 
the filter through which law has 
been purified for our use, has been 
the House of Commons, and not 
the practising bar of the Court of 
Chancery or the Queen’s Bench, 
Nor need we doubt that under any 
conditions in which the profession 
may be placed, such minds as 
those of Bacon and Hardwicke, of 
Romilly, Brougham, and _Bethell, 
will still rise to the surface, and 
be our leaders in scientific amend- 
ment of the law. Meanwhile, for 
our working purposes, we may 
be content that Parliament shall 
continue to be its ruling guide, 
and that it shall be administered 
on the bench and at the bar by 
such men as are now the leaders 
in the twin professions of counsel 
and attorney. As we simplify still 
further our procedure, make still 
clearer our rules, educate more and 
more the bulk of the people, and 
encourage more and more the prin- 
ciples of honour arid fair dealing, 
we shall have a still continuing 
diminution of resort to courts of 
law. And so perhaps the time may 
arrive, even in our own day, when 
a man who does good service to 
his fellows by the new knowledge, 
the new thoughts, the new powers 
with which he endows them, may 
be thought to deserve as high a 
reward as the sharp and subtle 
detector of falsehood, and learned 
critic of verbal distinctions, who 
now may hope to win the coronet 
of Lord Chancellor, and to found 
hereditary nobility. 
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MOUNTAINEERING IN 


A NEW book on the Alps, by 
Professor Tyndall, is welcome 
to every one who cares about the 
subject—pleasant and stimulating 
to the novice ; pleasant positively 
to the man who has his work in 
him ; pleasant, with the amari ali- 
quid—the dash of bitters—to him 
whose work is pretty near done. 
A minute and accurate observer, 
combining keen enjoyment and the 
power of vivid description of moun- 
tain scenery with constitutional 
gaiety, and the courage and physi- 
cal energy of a first-class climber, 
he is able to give a more than 
usual interest to the narrative, 
necessarily somewhat egotistical, 
of a man’s own personal expe- 
riences. For a century past the 
Alps have been fortunate in their 
historiographers, Science may 
claim the epithet of muscular by 
the exploits of De Saussure, Agas- 
siz, Hugi, Studer, Forbes, mg 


and many more; and our Univer- 


sities are rich in distinguished sons 
who may fitly add a chaplet of 


ranunculus glacialis to their aca- 
demic laurels. It is curious to 
trace the rapid extension of the 
climbing mania. Thirty years back 
the ascent of Mont Blanc made a 
hero ; lately it has been sneered at 
as a Cockney promenade. Of that 
affectation, however, no true moun- 
taineer ought to be guilty; and 
we rejoice that one of our best 
climbers and describers, Mr. Wills, 
has done justice to the peculiar 
merit of Mont Blanc, as far exceed- 
ing in the beauty and interest of 
its glacial scenery the Jungfrau, 
the Finsteraarhorn, and other peaks 
of rarer and more difficult access, 
In fact, as regards the ascent, in- 
dependent of the view from the 
summit, the very qualities of steep- 
ness and isolation, which stimulate 
the climber, diminish a mountain’s 
capability of internal beauty. Six 
hours spent on a knife-edge may 
be full of interest to the performer, 
but that condition of existence 
which in mountain language is 
called hanging on by your eyelids, 
is not favourable to extended or 
careful vision ; and in no case that 
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we recollect have peaks, accessible 
only by an aréte, such as the Gri- 
vola, the Weisshorn, or the Schreck- 
horn, been treated as subjects of 
picturesque description by the 
climber. An aréte, we may explain 
for the benefit of untravelled 
readers, has been scientifically de- 
fined as an infinitely narrow ridge 
of rock, with an everlasting verti- 
cal precipice on one side, and a 
deeper and steeper one on the 
other. Monte Rosa unites the two 
characters, extent of glacier, and 
steep and difficult arétes towards 
the summit: and they are both ad- 
mirably exemplified on a mountain 
of great interest, though only third- 
rate height (12,353 feet), the Mont 
Velan. The climb of two thousand 
feet or more, from the Prou glacier 
to the summit, up the backbone of 
the Alps, has no beauty save in the 
distant views, and no interest but 
in the severity and variety of the 
work. But the descent on the 
other side towards St. Pierre, by 
the Valsorey glacier, especially on 
the upper névé, is of exquisite 
beauty. 

Twenty-three years ago the valley 
of St. Nicolas and village of Zer- 
matt were visited by a party of 
Genevese savans—opened up would 
hardly be too strong a word, 
though the pass of St. Theodule 
had been one of De Saussure’s 
stations,—and there was always 
some slight traffic of merchandize 
in the height of summer, and pas- 
sage of tourists, rare, yet enough 
to induce the village doctor, M. 
Lauber, to prepare some scanty ac- 
commodation for them. Twenty- 
two years ago the writer of these 
words, having recently passed the 
col in a tour of Monte Rosa, be- 
came bail for the safety of the two 
first Englishwomen, as far as we 
could learn at Zermatt, who as- 
cended to St. Theodule. <A party 
of five then found very scanty ac- 
commodation: now there are two 
large and good hotels below, and a 
smaller one on the Riffel, making 
up more than a hundred beds 
nightly ; and St. Theodule is a re- 
gular thoroughfare between Zer- 
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matt and Aosta or Chamonix, 
even for ladies. Climbing, like 
boating or cricket, has taken 
rank among the institutions of the 
country; and the Alpine Club, 
now numbering over two hundred 
has been recognised and consulted 
upon Alpine matters by the French 
authorities, since Chamonix be- 
came a French slope. In truth, 
glacier-work is as exciting, less 
dangerous, and much less costly 
than fox-hunting; with which, 
moreover, it cannot interfere in 
point of time. Unfortunately it 
does interfere with deer-stalking 
and grouse-shooting, the only other 
sports worthy to be named with it, 
and will continue, to my own great 
detriment, to do so, as long as 
bipeds, other than Irishmen or 
birds, cannot be in two places at 
once. Mr, Tyndall recognises this 
necessity (p. 89), and puts off his 
grouse-shooting to the period of 
old age. That he couples chamois- 
hunting with the Highlands, in a 
less practised mountaineer we 
should note as showing little know- 
ledge of the subject: in him we 
hold it for a slip of the pen. 

Traversing the shady side of the 
Mont Gelée, in early morning, from 
the Crétes Séches to the Fenétre, 
while the rocks were yet glazed 
with ice, a question arose as to our 
line of march. ‘ Where the chamois 
go, I go, said my local guide; 
but though versed in ptarmigan 
ground, I preferred a lower and 
less slippery route. 

Mr. ‘Tyndall’s holiday, too short 
for so hard-working a man, seems 
to include but a month; and his 
book, too short, like his holiday, 
contains little more than the his- 
tory of three days’ work. The first, 
from Meiringen to the Grimsel, by 
the Gauli and Lauteraar glaciers, 
very satisfactory, no doubt, in the 
doing, is of.no special significance. 
The other two, the first successful 
ascent of the Weisshorn, and the 
vassage of what is called the old 
Veissthor, are of the highest in- 
terest: the former, fourth in height 
of the Alps, counting the many 
heads of Monte Rosa as one, was 
long reputed to be inaccessible ; the 
latter, of such difficulty that the 
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very fact of its having ever been 
available as a pass was for many 
years matter of keen dispute. In- 
terspersed are two or three pleasant 
and eloquent chapters, treating 
rather of the aul character and 
phenomena of the country, than of 
personal adventure; from which 
we extract a description of Switzer- 
land in that remote glacial period 
when Europe could hardly have 
been fit for human inhabitants. 


This Grimsel is a weird region, a 
monument carved with hieroglyphics 
more ancient and more grand than those 
of Nineveh or the Nile. It is a world 
disinterred by the sun from a sepulchre 
of ice. All around are evidences of the 
existence and might of the glaciers which 
once took possession of the place. All 
around the rocks are carved, and fluted, 
and scored. Here and there angular 
pieces of quartz, held fast by the ice, in- 
serted their edges into the rocks and 
scratched them lke diamonds, the 
scratches varying in width and depth ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the cutting 
stone. Larger masses, held similarly 
captive, scooped longitudinal depressions 
on the rocks over which they passed, 
while in many cases the polishing must 
have been effected by the ice itself. The 
rocks thus polished are exceedingly 
smooth, and so slippery that it is impos- 
sible to stand on them, where their incli- 
nation is at all considerable. But what 
a world it must have been, when the 
valleys were thus filled. We can restore 
the state of things in thought, and in so 
doing we submerge many a mass which 
now lifts its pinnacle skyward. Switzer- 
land in those days could not be so grand 
as itis now. Pour ice into those valleys 
till they are filled, and you eliminate 
those contrasts of height and depth, on 
which the grandeur of Alpine scenery de- 
pends. Instead of spiry pinnacles and 
deep-cut gorges, we should have an icy 
sea, dotted with islands formed by the 
highest mountain tops. .. . A scene of 
unspeakable desolation it must have been 
when Europe was thus encased in frozen 
armour, and even the showers of her 
western isles fell solid from the skies; 
when glaciers teemed from the shoulders 
of Snowdon and Scawfell, and when 
Llanberis and Borrowdale were ploughed 
by frozen shares ; when the rocks of Mac- 
gillicuddy sent down giant navigators to 
delve out space for the Killarney lakes, 
and to saw through the mountains the 
gap of Dunloe.—pp. 19-21. 


From the Grimsel Mr. Tyndall 
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proceeds to the AXggisch-horn, and 
thence to a newrestingplace on the 
Bel-Alp on the opposite side of the 
Aletsch glacier, which we notice 
as seeming to afford a pleasanter 
mountain-home for a large class of 
travellers than the Aiggisch-horn. 
That hotel, invaluable to the ex- 
lorer of the great Oberland and 
alaisan glaciers, is hardly suit- 
able for light work or lounging. 
The steepness of the hill-side 
makes all common walks about it 
fatiguing, and the near views are 
by no means remarkable. But the 
windows of the Bel-Alp, it is said, 
command noble views, and the 
scenery around is most varied and 
picturesque. Two years ago I 
assed in that direction by the 
ieder Alp, crossing the Massa not 
far below the foot of the glacier, 
and thence by the village of Blatten 
to Brieg. The glen of the Massa is 
on the grandest scale; and to the 
pedestrian this route is much pre- 
ferable to the high road down the 
valley by Viesch and Moeril. 
While Mr. Tyndall halted on the 
Bel-Alp, Benen the invaluable, the 
Garibaldi of guides ( Vacation Ram- 


bles, p. 291), went on to Randa to 
make investigation preliminary to 
the ascent, as yet arco 


of the Weisshorn. Mr. Mathews 
had tried it on the Zinal side with- 
out success. On the 18th August, 
with one other, an Oberland guide 
named Wengel, they bivouacked 
four hours from Randa, and pro- 
bably from 8000 to gooo feet above 
the sea, thrice fortunate in the 
weather, and especially in a sun- 
set such as, if it owes none of its 
brilliance to the successful enter- 
prise of the morrow, rarely meets 
the eye of the most favoured 
mountaineer. The scheme of the 
next day’s work was simple 
enough ; the bivouac was not far 
distant from the first snow, and a 
short glacier led to a snow couloir, 
terminating in the eastern aréte of 
the mountain, along which they 
were to make for the summit. This 
was steep enough, but would have 
offered little difficulty but for the 
deeply serrated crags, which seem- 
ing from below but trifling aspe- 
Titles, were in reality massive and 
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formidable obstacles. The case is 
the same in the Matterhorn, which 
is utterly hopeless, except by the 
aréte which leads to it from the 
Val Tournanche, and that is beset 
by still more gigantic difficulties. 


The rocky staircase led us to the flat 
summit of a tower, where we found 
ourselves cut off from a similar tower by 
a deep gap bitten into the mountain. 
Defeat appeared inevitable ; but it is won- 
derful how many ways out of difficulty 
open to a man who diligently seeks them. 
The rope is here our refuge. Benen coils 
it round his waist, scrapes along the sur- 
face of the rock, fixes himself on a ledge, 
where he can lend me a helping hand. I 
follow him. Wengel follows me, and in 
a few minutes all three of us stand in the 
middle of the gap. By a kind of screw 
motion we twist ourselves round the 
opposite tower, and reach the aréte behind 
it. Work of this kind, however, is not 
to be performed by the day, and with a 
view of sparing our strength we quit the 
aréte, and endeavour to get along the 
southern slope of the pyramid. The 
mountain is here scarred by longitudinal 
depressions, which stretch a long way 
down the mountain. These are now 
filled with clear hard ice, produced by 
the melting and refreezing of the snow. 
The cutting of steps across these couloirs 
proves to be so tedious and fatiguing that 
I urge Benen to abandon it, and try the 
aréte once more. By a stout tug we 
regain the ridge, and work along it as 
before. Here and there from the northern 
side the snow has folded itself over the 
crags, and along it we sometimes work 
upward. The aréte for a time has be- 
come narrower, and the precipices on 
each side more sheer. We reach the end 
of one of the subdivisions of the ridge, 
and find ourselves separated from the 
next rocks by a gap about twenty yards 
across. The aréte here has narrowed to 
a mere wall, which, however, as rock, 
would present no serious difficulty. But 
upon the wall of rock is placed a second 
wall of snow, which dwindles to a knife- 
edge at the top. It is white and pure, 
of very fine grain, and a little moist. 
How to pass this snow catenary I knew 
not, for I had no idea of a human foot 
trusting itself on so frail a support. 
Benen’s practical sagacity was, however, 
greater than mine. He tried the snow 
by squeezing it with his foot, and to my 
astonishment he commenced to cross. 
Even after the pressure of his feet, the 
space he had to stand on did not exceed 
a handbreadth. I followed him, exactly 
as a boy walking along a horizontal pole, 
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with toes turned outwards. Right and 
left the precipices were appalling ; but 
the sense of power on such occasions is 
exceedingly sweet. We reached the op- 
posite rock, and here a smile rippled over 
Benen’s face as he turned towards me. 
He knew that he had donea daring thing, 
though not a presumptuous one. ‘Had 
the snow,’ he said, ‘been less perfect, I 
should not have thought of attempting 
it; but I knew after I had set my foot 
on the ridge that we might pass without 
fear.’ 

It took two hours from starting to reach 
the aréte; at the end of three hours 
spent upon it, the summit was clearly in 
view. ‘You have now good hopes,’ I re- 
marked toBenen. ‘ Not only good hopes,’ 
he replied, ‘ but I do not allow myself to 
entertain the idea of failure.’ Well, six 
hours passed on the aréte, and at the 
end of this time we found ourselves ap- 
parently no nearer to the summit than 
when Benen’s hopes cropped out in con- 
fidence. I looked anxiously at my guide 
as he fixed his weary eyes on the distant 
peak. There was no confidence in the 
expression of his countenance ; still I do 
not believe that either of us entertained 
for a moment the thought of giving in. 
An eminence in the ridge which cut off 
the summit was now the object of our 
exertions. We reached it, but how hope- 
lessly distant did the summit appear. 
Benen laid his face on his axe for a mo- 
ment; a kind of sickly despair was in 
his eye as he turned to me, remarking, 
‘Lieber Herr, die Spitze ist noch sehr 
weit oben ! 

Lest the desire to gratify me should 
urge him beyond the bounds of prudence, 
I said to Benen that he must not persist 
on my account if he ceased to feel confi- 
dence in his own powers; that I should 
cheerfully return with him the moment 
he thought it no longer safe to proceed. 
He replied, that though weary, he felt 
quite sure of himself, and asked for some 
food. He had it, and a gulp of wine, 
which mightily refreshed him. Looking 
at the mountain with a firmer eye, he 
exclaimed, ‘Herr, wir mussen ihn haben,’ 
and his voice, as he spoke,rung like steel 
within my heart. Another eminence now 
fronted us, behind which, how far we 
knew not, the summit lay. We scaled 
this height, and above us, but clearly 
within reach, a silvery pyramid projected 
itself against the bluesky. Iwas assured 
ten times by my companions that it was 
the highest point before I ventured to 
stake my faith on the assertion. A large 
prism of granite, or granitic gniess, termi- 
nated the aréte, and from it a knife-edge 
of pure white snow ran up to a litile 
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point. We passed along the edge, reached 
that point, and instantly swept with our 
eyes the whole range of the horizon. The 
crown of the Weisshorn was underneath 
our feet. 

Eight hours spent in such work 
as this make a feat that a man of 
sedentary and studious habits may 
well be proud of. Ending in per- 
fect success, they form a day such 
as can hardly occur more than once 
in a life. Had he been crowned 
with equal success on the Matter- 
horn, Mr. Tyndall might have 
needed the slave of the triumphant 
Roman to remind him that he was 
but man. It is to be observed that 
he was most fortunate in weather, 
Against severe cold and high wind 
human endurance could hardly 
have availed for so many hours, 
and icy rocks or a worse state of 
the snow might have stopped 
them. It does not follow that the 
next aspirant will reach the sum- 
mit, nor that the unsuccessful ones 
are the worse men—vizere fortes 
ante Agamemnona! But the thing 
has been done. 

For the descent, we must refer 
to the book itself: more rapid, of 
course it was also more dangerous. 
At 11 P.M, having accomplished it 
in about uine hours, they reached 
Randa, after nineteen hours of the 
hardest work going. 

The next object was the ascent 
of the Matterhorn, undertaken 
but not accomplished, in 1860. 
Many of our readers will have read 
the account published by Mr. 
Hawkins in Vacation Rambles. Mr. 
Tyndall gives a short statement of 
what then took place after Mr. 
Hawkins halted. In 1861, Benen 
having been sent forward to recon- 
noitre, he crossed St. Theodule 
alone from the Riffel, accompanied 
by a Zermatt guide just to start 
him on the glacier, who entertained 
decided views, in which we concur 
as to the intended excursion. ‘ Why 
attempt what is impossible? he 
urged. ‘What you have already 
accomplished ought to satisfy you, 
without putting your life in such 
certain peril. Only think, Herr, 
what will avail your ascent of the 
Weisshorn, if you are smashed on 
the Mont Cervin. Mein Heir, he 
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added, with condensed emphasis, 
“thun sie is nicht.” ’ 

When he got to Breuil, Benen 
was absent investigating. 

At dusk I saw him striding down the 
mountain, I sought to gather his opinion 
from his eye before he spoke, but could 
make nothing out. It was perfectly firm, 
but might mean either pro or con. 
‘Herr,’ he said, at length, in a tone of 
unusual emphasis, ‘I have examined the 
mountain carefully, and find it more dif- 
ficult and dangerous than I had imagined. 
There is no place upon it where we could 
well pass the night. We might do so on 
yonder col, upon the snow, but then we 
should be almost frozen to death, and 
totally unfit for the work of the next 
day. On the rocks there is no ledge or 
cranny which could give us proper har- 
bourage, and starting from Breuil, it is 
certainly impossible to reach the summit 
in a single day.’ I was entirely taken 
back by this report. Benen was evidently 
dead against any attempt on the moun- 
tain. ‘We can, at all events, reach the 
lower of the two summits,’ I remarked. 
‘Even that is difficult,’ he replied ; * but 
when you have reached it, what then ? 
The peak has neither name nor fame.’ I 
was silent ; slightly irascible, perhaps ; 
but it was against the law of my mind to 
utter « word of remonstrance or per- 
suasion, Benen made his report with his 
eyes open. He knew me well; and I 
think mutual trust has rarely been more 
strongly developed between guide and tra- 
veller than between him andme. I knew 
that I had but to give the word, and he 
would face the mountain with me next 
day, but it would have been inexcusable 
in me to deal with him thus. So I 
stroked my beard, and, like Lelia in the 
Princess, when 

Upon the sward 
She tapt her tiny silken sandalled foot, 


I crushed the grass with my hob-nails, 
seeking thus a safety-valve for my dis- 
appointment. 

Amicus Tyndall, 
amicum Matterhorn. With sincere 
admiration of the pluck and 
prowess of our philosopher, we 
confess to a decided satistaction in 
that the Matterhorn as yet holds 
its own. Mr. Kennedy, despite of 
Benen, threatens him with defeat 
this summer.* But let there be one 


sed magis 
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peak unviolated by the hob-nails of 
the A.C. Wonderful as the obelisk 
of rock is, as seen from Zermatt, 
its imposing grandeur is magnified 
by the obvious impossibility of 
getting up on that side. At Breuil 
the impossibility is less evident. 
Still, having scanned it closely, 
before the trial in 1860, both from 
Breuil and trom the pass from 
Breuil to Prerayen, I did and do 
still incline to repose my confi- 
dence in the nick at the top. 

Finding no balm out of Gilead, 
Mr. Tyndall turned his back on the 
Italian villages, and betook him- 
self by Saas and the Moro to 
Macugnaga, 

This was my first visit to Macugnaga, 
and save as a cauldron for the generation 
of fogs, I knew scarcely anything about 
it. But there were no fogs there at the 
time to which I refer; and the place 
bore quite a charmed aspect. I walked 
out alone in the evening up through the 
meadows toward the base of Monte Rosa, 
and on no other occasion have I seen 
peace, beauty, and grandeur so har- 
moniously blended. Earth and air were 
exquisite ; and I returned to the hotel 


‘brimful of delight. 


Mr. Tyndall’s third and last 
exploit was the passage of tlie old 
Weissthor. The history of this 
pass is peculiar. Twenty years 
ago it was very difficult, even at 
Zermatt, to ascertain whether any- 
body really had passed that way. 
There was then no hotel at the 
Riffel ; and wishing to see the 
nature of the ground, I slept ina 
chalet near the Findelen glacier, 
and with my old friend, Michel 
Paccard, and Victor Tairraz, now 
one of the most noted Chamonix 
guides, ascended the glacier to a 
point probably at the foot of the 
Strallhorn, which old Peter Damat- 
ter pointed out as a possible place 
of descent. At that time the snow 
had been much drifted, and it 
seemed next to impossible to cross 
the edge with safety. To the west 
was the grandest object I ever saw, . 
a curling wave of snow of enor- 
mous height, seemingly about to 


* This was written, as is obvious, before the summer campaign of 1862, in which 
Mr. Whymper nearly succeeded in breaking. his neck, and Mr. Tyndall, I believe, got 
somewhat higher than before. But the Matterhorn still holds its own. 
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break into the depths of Macug- 
naga, six thousand feet below. 
There must have been a core of 
rock, but not a black speck was 
visible in the brilliant mass, I 
conjecture that it must have been 
a portion of the Cima di Jazzi, and 
had hoped to verify my imperfect 
recollection in 1860. But that 
diabolical year turned to the bad 
in every thing, and my visit to the 
Cima only proved two things which 
I would sooner have taken on trust : 
first, that the lapse of seventeen 
years had not improved my wind ; 
secondly, that in a thick mist one 
might have been elsewhere with 
equal profit and more pleasure. 
The old pass, however, was said to 
lie on the western side of the Cima, 
and to have been disused entirely, 
if indeed it ever had been used, on 
account of its extreme difficulty 
and danger: and the story ran that 
the new pass had been discovered 
by a hunter, who kept it long 
secret. It is now well known, 
though fit only for seasoned moun- 
taineers : the principal feature is 
a very steep snow aréte of con- 
siderable length, with nothing on 
either side of it, which is usually 
crossed with the feet on one side 
of the ridge, and the alpenstock 
on the other, 

Two couloirs lead upwards from 
the Macugnaga glacier to the line 
of crags seamed with ice, which 
runs at the height of near twelve 
thousand feet from the Nord End 
of Monte Rosa to the Cima di 
Jazzi, and thence to the Strallhorn. 
By one of these lay the presumed 
route of the old Weissthor, the 
practicability of which had been 
established already by Mr. Tuckett, 
who ascended that nearer to the 
Cima in 1861. Mr. Tyndall, there- 
fore, took the other, and thereby 
involved himself in much greater 
difficulties, Certainly his route, as 
described by himself, is one in 
which a sane man, not flying from 
martyrdom, would hardly wish to 
involve himself. The narrative is 
of great interest, and we should 
be glad, did space permit, to extract 
it. But it is time to take leave of 
the professor, with our best wishes 
for his success, as in the laboratory, 
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so on the mountains, always ex- 
cepting the Matterhorn: and we 
may best do so in the words of his 
own conclusion, which seem to in- 
timate a consciousness which crops 
out elsewhere, that some of his 
adventures do stand in need of 
some kind of apology :— 

To the habits of the mountaineer, 
Milton’s opinion regarding the utility of 
teaching the use of weapons to his pupils, 
is especially applicable. Such exercises 
constitute a good means of making them 
healthy, nimble, and well in breath, and 
of inspiring them with a gallant and 
fearless courage, which, being tempered 
with seasonable precepts of true fortitude 
and patience, shall turn into a native 
and heroic valour, and make them hate 
the cowardice of doing wrong. Farewell. 


The spirit of Alpine adventure 
has possessed woman also. Thirt 
years ago few women saw muc 
further into the mountain wilds 
than they could see from carriage 
or easy mule passes, or knew more 
of the ice than a trip to the Bos- 
sons or Mer de Glace. Such passes 
as the Col de Balm, the Furca, or 
the Bon Homme, were something 
to boast of. It is nevertheless 
on record that the Géant was 
crossed many years ago by a 
Scotch lady and two daughters, at 
a time when few men went that 
way. Of late years, the most diffi- 
cult of the glacier passes, even the 
Weissthor, have been crossed by 
women ; and Mr. and Mrs. King, 
Mrs. Cole, the authoress of a Lady's 
Tour round Monte Rosa, and Mrs. 
H. Freshfield, have shown, both by 
word and deed, how pleasantly and 
easily even the olker glens may 
be explored by unfastidious people. 
At the same time we would enter 
a protest, or at least a warning, 
against over-exertion, believing 
that the excessive labour of the 
‘grandes courses, disregarded at 
the moment, may produce mis- 
chief; and that in case of bad 
weather or other misadventures in 
the higher regions, the power of 
female endurance would probably 
prove unequal to the emergency. 
Mrs. Freshfield, after publishing a 
particularly pleasant volume, en- 
titled Alpine Byways, anonymously, 
has given her name to a second 
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volume, containing an account of 
her last year’s tour in the Grisons. 
The most interesting portion of it 
is her circuit of the Bernina, by 
passes of much beauty and mode- 
rate height and difficulty, but long 
and laborious for female pedes- 
trians. Of the scenery, like other 
recent travellers, she speaks most 
highly ; and her account of the 
great Mortaratsch glacier, and her 
passage over it to the Isle Pers, 
the Jardin of that region, is a 
lively description of ice-difficulties 
such as are not every day en- 
countered by ladies, and of an 
expedition of unusual interest and 
beauty. 

All of these works contain 
notices of the lower Piedmontese 
valleys, which have only lately 
commanded their due share of at- 
tention. The group of mountains 
contained between the Val Sesia, 
Orta, and Val Anzasca, comprising 
few or no snowy summits, is one 
of singular loveliness. The Val 


Sermento is a succession of the 
finest imaginable combinations of 
wood, water, and mountain; and 


by it, it may be convenient to 
know, the journey from Macugnaga 
to Varallo may be made in one 
long day. At the lower end of the 
Val Quarazza, a pass little known, 
high and steep, called the Quaraz- 
zola, leads past a gold mine, nestled 
under the summit of the mountain, 
to Carcoforo, at the head of one 
branch of Val Sermento, But to 
those who are not hurried, and 
who have not seen the Val 
Anzasca, the longer route by Ponte 
Grande, Val Ollocia, and Val 
Mastalone, is preferable; and in 
referring the reader to Mrs. Fresh- 
field’s account of these glens, we 
may express our own private and 
individual satisfaction at having 
been the means of directing her 
attention to the merits of the 
cuisine at Fobello, The inn there 
is a sort of villegiatura for the in- 
habitants of Varallo in the heat, 
and is frequented by sportsmen, 
because game is more than usually 
plentiful in the neighbourhood. In 
truth, had we to introduce a 
stranger to the Italian mountains, 
we could hardly frame a better 


Piedmontese Valleys, 
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route than that described in the 
Byways, from Visp over the 
Moro to Ponte Grande, Varallo, 
and Orta. West of Val Sesia the 
glens are larger, grander, and more 
Swiss-like ; but they have not the 
pre-eminent loveliness of this par- 
ticular district, where the rivers, 
instead of turbid glacier torrents, 
are 

Clear as the stream of the glen whose 

pure and chrysolite waters 
Flow o’er a schistose bed. 


Indeed, the brilliant aqua-marine 
of these streams, untinged by peat, 
is even more beautiful than Sou- 
they’s favourite Grange, or the 
clear amber of our northern rivers. 
We refer to Mr. King for other 
passes worth noticing, for example, 
the Col d’Egua and the Col Cam- 
pello. 

It is not strange, considering its 
success, that the first series of 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers should 
have been followed by a second; 
that a mass of new and interesting 
matter, sufficient to fill two thick 
volumes, should have been col- 
lected in two years, was hardly to 
be expected. A quarter of the 
first volume is occupied by Mr. 
Holland’s tour in Iceland, to which 
the attention of the club was espe- 
cially directed in the spring of 
1861, by the Vice-President, Mr. 
W. Longman. This journey, how- 
ever, does not seem to have added 
much to our scanty knowledge of 
the island, of which the north- 
western peninsula, and the whole 
central portion, including the great 
Vatna Jokull, a tract of ice not less 
than eighty miles by fifty in its 
largest dimensions, are still un- 
explored. None of the Jokulls, 
according to Mr. Holland, have 
yet been ascended. He failed to 
reach the summit of the Orzfa 
Jokull. Snefals, the highest, has 
several times been tried, without 
success. Yet the heights are mo- 
derate, and the mountain diffi- 
culties cannot be great. Hecla, 
which has often been ascended, is 
not a Jokull; that term is only 
applied to spots covered with per- 
petual ice. 

Any one who imagined the vast dis- 
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tricts laid down in the maps of Iceland 
as Jokuils to be altogether ice-mountains, 
would be very much mistaken. The 
Jokulls are often merely immense fields 
of ice, which in their highest parts do 
not rise to an elevation of more than a 
few hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. Many of them are remarkably flat, 
extending for miles at nearly the same 
level. A great, probably the greater, 
part of the vast Vatna Jokull, which is 
supposed to fill a space of not less than 
3000 square miles, consists of these icy 
plains; and most of the high mountains 
in the island have extensive low Jokulls, 
or ice plains, round their bases. These 
low Jokulls are not glaciers, though the 
word is often so translated. The number 
of true glaciers in Iceland is compara- 
tively small. The general character of 
the ice, even of the low Jokulls, is that 
of névé, rather than of glacier ice—a 
circumstance which is probably due to 
the low elevation of the snow line, and to 
a much less amount of pressure being 
exerted upon the Jokulls than upon the 
glaciers. 


We may conclude that these 
sterile and lifeless tracts have 
neither the ice beauties nor the 
ice dangers ofthe Alps ; and that as 
they can hardly contain materials 


for scientific mquiry, they may 
very reasonably be left to them- 


selves. ‘Travelling on foot or by 
carriage in Iceland is equally out 
of the question, and in truth we 
should gather from Mr. Holland’s 
account that it held out no strong 
temptations, except for scientific 
purposes. It is stated, however, 
that ‘all those who visited it last 
year wish to return, and that Mr. 
Shepherd is already on his way, 
with the intention of making a 
much more extensive exploration 
of the island.’ 

The summer of 1861 was unusu- 
ally fine in the Alps, and in conse- 
quence an unusual quantity of 
new work was done. Chamonix, 
Zermatt, the Oberland, all furnish 
their contingent ; but we rather 
direct attention to three chapters 
treating of less familiar regions, 
the Bernina group, the Graian 
Alps, and what is here called the 
High Level route from Chamonix 
to Zermatt, comprising the central 
region of the Pennine chain. 

Though the Baths of St. Moritz, 
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in the Upper Engadine, have long 
been known and largely frequented 
by continentals, the Canton of the 
Grisons, except the great high-road 
of the Splugen, is still unfamiliar 
to British travellers, for whom, in- 
deed, but scanty accommodation 
has yet been provided. Mrs. 
Freshfield’s last volume has already 
been mentioned. Mr. Milman 
(Peaks and Passes), after giving an 
account of his circuit of the Ber- 
nina, including a high and hard 
pass by the Rosegg glacier to 
Chiesa, on the Italian side, con- 
cludes in these words :— 


On the whole, I can imagine few places 
more attractive as a residence for the 
summer months, than some one of these 
villages, such as Pontresina, Samaden, 
or the Baths of St. Moritz. Owing to 
the high elevation of the valley, more 
than 5000 feet above the sea, the purity 
and healthful freshness of the air is most 
remarkable. Lovely paths, branching 
out in all directions, lead through the 
abundant fir woods that clothe the moun- 
tain side ; while nothing can be more 
striking than the effect produced by the 
line of snowy mountains and blue glaciers 
that are seen rising close over the trees, 
and fringing, as it were, the darkness of 
the fir woods with a border of dazzling 
white. The whole, mirrored in the clear 
waters of many a mountain lake and 
tarn, forms such a rare combination of 
sublime grandeur and softest beauty as 
can rarely be met with elsewhere. 


Mr. Kennedy, the President, con- 
tributes one of the most amusing 
papers of the book, on his ascent 
of the Bernina itself, with his old 
companion Mr. Hardy. The peak 
had only twice been scaled, in 
1850 and 1858, both times by 
inhabitants of the country, and 
was undescribed. It is approached 
from Pontresina by the Mortaratch 
glacier, which culminates in the 
ridge dividing the watersheds of 
Germany and Italy. That ridge is 
followed to the summit. The final 
climb is of great difficulty and in- 
terest ; it is admirably described, 
but the passage is too long to 
extract, and cannot be abridged. 
Two hundred feet or so below the 
summit they 


Entertained considerable doubt of final 
success, as it was necessary to go straight 
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up at an angle of 52°, through deep snow 
lying generally upon ice. Jenni (the 
chief guide) now said that he would only 
take one traveller to the summit. He 
was fearful lest a larger number might 
cause an avalanche. Hardy kindly 
wished me to go, and when I urged him 
to accept Jenni’s offer, he proposed 
tossing up. think Hardy had even a 
greater wish for the ascent than I had; 
and although our discussion assumed the 
form of one in which each desired to 
forego an advantage for the sake of the 
other, [ am inclined to believe that the 
relinquishment of the ascent would have 
caused Hardy a greater amount of self- 
denial than it did his companion. Jenni’s 
brother and I sat on the snow and 
watched, not without anxiety, their pro- 
ceedings. We could, of course, see every 
step that was taken. How vigorously 
Jenni drove his staff into the snow! 
How carefully he placed his foot! His 
object was to obtain the best possible 
hold, and at the same time to prevent 
the snow from becoming broken between 
the footsteps. If five had ascended to- 
gether, no care would have prevented the 
foot-holes from merging one into another ; 
they would then have lost their distinct 
separation ; the whole track would have 
become a confused mass of soft snow, and 
the possibility of an avalanche would have 
greatly increased. 

Jenni’s brother was by no means a 
jovial companion. In fact we were both 
rather down in the mouth, as we sat in 
silence. At length the silence was 
broken. A rush of snow not far from us 
went slithering down a steep slope of ice. 
Thereupon my companion spoke, and 
hazarded an observation which, under 
the circumstances, was not of the most 
cheerful character. ‘I have a brother,’ 
he slowly murmured, ‘and you havea 
good friend up there ; let us watch, and 
see whether they get to the top, or whe- 
ther they are killed. Look, there is an 
avalanche, and they are climbing a steeper 
slope.’ 


Pleasant! But killed they were 
not; on the contrary, after an 
equally exciting descent, in which 
Jenni covered himself with glory, 
they returned in high spirits to 
Pontresina, where they were re- 
ceived with fresh flowers, a trium- 
phant car, a bonfire, and the gene- 
ral salutations of the entire popu- 
lation. 

It takes some time to reach the 
Bernina from England. But no- 
thing is easier than to get to the 
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Mont Cenis: and yet no district, 
until within the last ten years, has 
obtained less notice than that por- 
tion of the Graian and Cottian 
Alps which is bounded by the Val 
d’Aosta, the watershed from the 
Little St. Bernard to the Mont 
Cenis, and the Combe of Susa, 
Mr. Brockedon seems to have been 
the first Englishman who described 
a portion of this country (“ziracets 
from the Journals of an Alpine 


Traveller ; Blackwood, Jan. 1836); 


and his account, with my own 
notes of a tour in 1843, seem to 
have furnished all that is contained 
in Murray’s Handbook, down even 
to the last editions, in which the 
now celebrated name. of the 
Grivola appears but once. Mr. 
King (talan Valleys, 1858) visited 
the Val Champorcher and Cogne, 
then only known for its iron mines; 
and first made the Grivola a fami- 
liar word by his description of the 
view from the now well-known 
ridge of Poucets. In 1858, Mrs. 
Cole and Mrs. Freshfield both 
visited, and afterwards described, 
Cogne. In 1858 the first attempt 
to ascend the Grivola was made by 
the curé of Cogne, who failed to 
reach the summit, apparently by 
the same aréte as Mr. Tuckett tried 
with no better success in 1859, 
when he gallantly bivouacked, with- 
out fire or candle, at the height of 
12,028 feet, within 1000 feet of the 
summit. In that year, August 23rd, 
the ascent was successfully made 
by Mr. Ormsby, and again by the 
curé of Cogne, by a route which 
had been already traced by Mr. 
Tuckett in his descent over the 
Poucets and the Stragio glacier, 
which lies between that ridge and 
the Grivola. There are no ice~ 
difficulties, but the rock work is 
extremely severe. The last bit is 
a chimney, 


the top of which was blocked up with a 
mass of rock so smooth that it seemed 
likely to prove an effectual stoppage. 
However, Cachat being, as I have reason, 
to believe he is, gifted with suckers, like 
a fly’s, to all his extremities, and with a 
power of walking up anything, managed, 
after a series of contortions more like 
swimming than anything else, to lay him- 
self out on the top of it, and with such 
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an imitation of asailor’s Yeo, heave ho, 
as could be expected from a Chamonix 
man, he landed us one by one at his feet, 
much as a small boy lands gudgeons out 
of the Serpentine. In this ignominious 
way we got over the last difficulty of the 
ascent of the Grivola. For, after a short 
scramble of a few yards, we were all 
sitting on a knife edge of rock, with one 
leg hanging over Cogne, and the other 
dangling over the Val Savaranche. 


Both Mr. Tuckett and Mr. 
Ormsby were accompanied by Jean 
Tairraz, the excellent landlord and 
establisher of the Hétel du Mont 
Blanc, the first and only good and 
clean hotel which has existed in 
Aosta since its foundation in the 
time of Augustus Ceesar. 

Tairraz, ex-guide of Chamonix, 
is a man well stricken in years; 
and it is a notable instance of the 
passion for climbing, that in 
September, 1860, barely three weeks 
after the dreadful accident on the 
Col du Géant, in which his brother 
and three Englishmen perished, he 
made two attempts on a neighbour- 
ing and loftier mountain, the Grand 
Paradis, which had never been at- 
tempted, and succeeded the second 
time, in company with Mr, Cowell. 
I was at Courmayeur at the time 
of the accident, and an inmate of 
Jean’s hotel before and after it. 
He was greatly affected, and pro- 
fessed that he had had a lesson, 
and that his climbing was at an 
end: but ‘ere those shoes were old, 
in which he followed his poor 
brother’s body,’ he was a-top of the 
Paradis. It proved much easier 
than the Grivola, insomuch that 
Mr. Cowell recommends it as good 
training for novices, and (with a 
salvo as to the chalet accommoda- 
tion) perfectly practicable for ladies. 
Considering that the ascent from 
the chalet occupied six hours, with 
the snow in good order, and that 
Payot cut, as is recorded with 
pride, 1275 steps (the greatest 
number ever cut by a Chamonix 
guide in one day) ; the number of 
ladies who will avail themselves of 
the suggestion will probably be 
limited. However, there were no 
glacier troubles, and the rock work 
was not severe, so that perhaps no 
insulated peak of equal height 
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(13,300 feet) is more easy of access, 
as none probably commands a finer 
view. 

Any one who wishes to make the ex- 
cursion should not go later than the end 
of August, as the chalet (8200 feet) is 
deserted early in September. After bad 
weather, he should make a point of 
allowing one clear day for the snow to 
harden, as otherwise he would find the 
final slope dangerous, and perhaps im- 
practicable. Four days later, after con- 
stant bad weather, I saw the slope from 
the top of the Levanna, and I observed 
that it was completely striped with the 
tracks of avalanches. It would be well 
not to go with a large party, for there is 
next to no room on the top, which indeed 
is the only dangerous place in the whole 
journey. Being there is ten times more 
trying than getting there ; unless indeed 
the more adventurous climber can mount 
on the dilapidated rock-turret (which is 
about half the size of a card-table), where 
there is just room for one person, and he 
can sit very comfortably, with his feet 
over the edge, and survey at his ease the 
most magnificent of Alpine panoramas, 


The region in which these moun- 
tains stand has a particular interest 
as being the only portion of Europe 
of which the bouquetin, or ibex, is 
still a denizen. A large tract of 
land, of which Cogne is the centre, 
about twenty miles measured on 
the map from east to west, and 
eighteen from north to south, com- 
prising the upper mountains of 
Camporcher, Cogne, Val Soanna, 
Val Savaranche, and Val d Orca, 
have been set apart asa royal chase, 
in which the game is strictly pre- 
served, In addition, it is a penal 
offence, punishable by heavy fine 
and long imprisonment, to kill an 
ibex in any part of Piedmont: an 
ordinance, however, which has 
failed to preserve the race else- 
where. It is said that they still 
linger in the fastnesses of the 
southern slopes of Mont Blanc; 
and it is not perhaps improbable 
that stragglers may find their way 
thither by the glaciers of the Val 
de Rhemes and the Ruitor. In the 
vast desert tract which extends 
from the Val de Bagnes to Saas, 
ground well suited for them, it 
seems certain—Mr. King has col- 
lected evidence to that effect—that 
they do not now exist. 
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With a decent inn Cogne would 
be charming head-quarters for a 
week: the Val Valnobe and other 
minor glens running into the mass 
of the Paradis appear to contain 
exquisite material for short excur- 
sions. The Cold’ Arietta commandsa 
superb view over the Italian plain, 
and probably other passes from 
Cogne to Ponte, nearer to the 
Paradis and higher, remain to be 
made known. Ponte possesses the 
advantage of a comfortable inn, 
and its situation is most beautiful, 
but it is rather too far from the 
high mountains. The Val Soanna, 
in both its branches, is of the 
highest order of Italian mountain 
scenery; and the Val di Forzo, 
which enters it from the south side 
of the Paradis, is equally promising 
in look, and must afford passes 
both to Cogne and the Val d’Orca. 
Between the latter and the Mont 
Cenis lie the valleys of Lanzo and 
Viu, the latter described by 


Brockedon, who crossed the Col de 
Lautaret with a mule, it is hard 
tounderstand how. Mr. Cowell, who 
visited the Cottian Alps in 1860, 


principally to ascertain the existence 
or non-existence of the Mont 
Iseran, mentions also the Cols 
Girard and Arnaz as high and dif- 
ficult glacier routes from the upper 
valley of the Arc to Piedmont. He 
was prevented from thoroughly 
exploring that country by the 
abominable weather of that year. 
However, in concert with Mr. W. 
Mathews in 1861 he has fairly 
knocked that ancient humbug out 
of the map, a feat to be paral- 
leled only by the American ex- 
ploit of knocking a man into next 
week, 

The highest of the Cottian Alps, 
Monte Viso, which forms so grand 
an object when seen from Turin, 
was ascended, and indeed at- 
tempted, for the first time in 1861, 
by Messrs. W. Mathews and 
Jacomb, There are no glaciers on 
this mountain; and, considering 
that it has always been declared 
inaccessible, the difficulties of the 
ascent were not very serious. The 
weather, however, was very favour- 
able and warm : had the rocks been 
glazed with ice, the difficulty and 
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danger would have been much 
greater. Mr. Mathews’ narrative 
will repay the reader. 

The High Level Route, as it, has 
been named, from Chamonix to 
Zermatt consists of four long and 
high glacier passes. The first, the 
Col d’Argentiére, lying up the 
glacier of that name, has interest 
as a new and very lofty passage 
(12,556 feet) over the Mont Blanc 
chain; and it shows the progress 
of Alpine discovery, that the cele- 
brated Col du Géant, esteemed 
twenty-five years ago the highest 
practicable pass in Europe, is now 
only twentieth in the list of passes 
in the Pennine Alps. Three Ber- 
nese cols in the neighbourhood of 
the Jungfrau also surpass it. It is 
true that many of these are hardly 
to be called passes, being utterly 
useless to any but the hardiest 
climbers, As a link between Cha- 
monix and Zermatt, the Argentiére 
has no advantage over the Col du 
Tour, first made known by Forbes. 
The rest of the route, which has 
been considerately devised to save 
travellers from the tedium of the 
Rhone valley, consists of three days 
spent almost wholly on the ice, 
broken by two nights in chalets. 
The first, from St. Pierre on the 
St. Bernard road to the chalet of 
Chermontane, lies up the unknown 
glacier of Sonadon, joining the 
Durand glacier south of the Grand 
Combin or Graffeneire, and open- 
ing another pass to Aosta. The 
second is from Chermontane to the 
chalets of Prerayen, at the head of 
the Valpelline, by the Ottemma 
glacier. The third from Prerayen 
to Zermatt by the glacier of Zarde- 
zan, falling into the route by the 
now well-known Col d’Erin. All 
this ground has hitherto been sup- 
posed beset by insurmountable 
difficulties. The head of the Val- 
_— is perhaps superior even to 

ermatt in beauty; and to those 
numerous pedestrians who do not 
feel equal to the High Level Route 
we strongly recommend a middle 
level, by St. Theodule, Breuil, and 
the Col du Mont Corniére to Pre- 
rayen, whence there is choice of 
routes by Aosta, by the St. Bernard, 
or by the Col de Fenétre, or better, 
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by the Crétes Séches to the Val de 
Bagne and Martigny. 

There is a small inn recently 
established at Chables, Val de 
Bagne, and another at Evolena; 
but until very lately, from the St. 
Bernard road to Zermatt, in those 
mountain valleys which descend to 
the Rhone, there was not a house 
of entertainment, and for some 
fifty miles not a single pass suited 
for common traffic from St. Bernard 
to the Moro, which, though itself 
very high and steep, we know to 
have been once a pass of impor- 
tance, both from historical evidence 
and from the paved remains of the 
old mule road. It is true that the 
celebrity of Calvin’s name has pre- 
served record of his flight by the 
Fenétre de Bagne, so long ago as 
1541; but as he thought it safer to 
avoid the St. Bernard, we may 
conclude that the Fenétre was then 
but little frequented. Forbes, in 
1842, had only heard vaguely of 
the Col de Collon, which seems to 
have been a smuggler’s path, un- 
known to the map-makers, and 
little talked of probably by the 
natives. A small iron cross, about 
eighteen inches long, stuck in a 
cleft of the summit, bears the date 
of 1754. The spaces which sepa- 
rate these lateral valleys themselves 
rise into very lofty mountains, and 
as. yet are only partially explored. 
The Vals d’Heremence and Anni- 
viers especially are little known 
and very worthy of notice. 

The Chamonix district contri- 
butes nothing new but the Col 
dArgentiére, the Col de Miage 
having been already described by 
Mr. Coleman in his Scenes from the 
Snow Fields, the most beautiful 
series of glacier views (not in- 
cluding photeqeephe) that has ever 
been published. One anecdote in 
Mr. Dodson’s account is too good 
not to be quoted: 

I looked at the ridge far above, and 
bethought me of the bitter wish expressed 
shortly before concerning Mont Blane by 
a gentleman toiling up it in the agony of 
sinking into deep snow at every step— 
*You infernal mountain! I should like 
to have you rolled out and sown with 
potatoes.’ 


Most climbers in moments of 
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despair have borne similar testi- 
mony against the enemy, but few 
so tersely and so well. The Argen- 
tiére, though much higher than 
either, offers much less ice diffi- 
culty than the Géant, and seems to 
be in no respect worse than the 
Col du Tour. What trouble there 
is, is on the side of Val Ferret. 

Annexed to the chapter on the 
Col de Miage is a detailed account 
of the singular accident from which 
Mr. John Birkbeck so miraculously 
escaped with life, July roth, 1861. 
Having gone while the party were 
at breakfast on the top of the Col, 
about 7 A.M., too near the edge of 
the steep snow slope, he slipped, 
and slid for a distance, which it 
took his active and well-trained 
companions two hours, even under 
the pressure of their anxiety, to 
deseend. 


His course had been arrested at a con- 
siderable distance above the bottom of the 
slope, by what means we know not, and 
just below him stretched a snow-covered 
crevasse, across which he must pass if he 
went further. We shouted to him to re- 
main where he was, but no distinguish- 
able sounds reached him, and to our 
dismay we presently saw him moving for- 
wards ; then he stopped, again he moved 
forwards, and again he was on the brink 
of the crevasse, and we could do nothing 
for him. At length he slid down upon 
the slope of snow which bridged the abyss. 
I looked anxiously to see if it would sup- 
port his weight, and to my relief a small 
black speck continued visible. This re- 
moved my immediate causes of apprehen- 
sion, and after a time he moved clear of 
this frail support down to the point where 
we afterwards joined him. 


No bones were broken; but so 
large a surface of skin was de- 
stroyed by friction as to endanger 
life from the shock to the nervous 
system. 

He afterwards described his descent as 
one of extreme rapidity—too fast to allow 
of his realising the sentiment of fear, but 
not sufficiently so to deprive him of 
thought. Sometimes he descended feet 
first, sometimes head first, then he went 
sideways, and once or twice he had the 
sensation of shooting through the air. 
The slope where he first lost his footing 
was gentle, and he tried to stop himself 
with his fingers and nails, but the snow 
was too hard. 
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The party, which was in search 
of a new route up Mont Blanc at 
the back of the Aiguille de Bion- 
nassay, consisted of MM. Hudson, 
Stephen, Tuckett, and Mather, with 
an unusually strong force of first- 
rate guides, and by extraordinary 
exertions, favoured by the state of 
the glacier, the injured man was 
carried over snow slopes, across 
the ice and down difficult rocks, so 
as to reach St. Gervais by 6.30 P.M. 
Details are given of the injuries 
and the mode of treatment: after 
the first night the vital energy was 
restored, and no further danger to 
life was to be feared. Mr. Hudson 
remained to nurse his friend at the 
expense of his holiday. Three 
weeks later he returned to the 
place, and ascertained barometri- 
cally that the perpendicular height 
through which Mr. Birkbeck fell 
was 1767 feet—a thing which pro- 
bably no other man has done, and 
survived, since the world began. 
The spot where he stopped was 
9328 feet above the sea, so that he 
had to be carried down about 7000 
feet perpendicular. 

During the intervening three weeks 
great changes had taken place in the 
glacier. The snowy coating had left the 
couloir in parts, thus exposing ice in the 
line of Birkbeck’s course, as well asa rock 
midway in the slope, against which our 
poor friend would most likely have struck 
had the accident happened later. The 
whole couloir was divided from side to 
side by a wall of névé, of from ten to 
twenty feet in height, over which at a 
later period he would inevitably have 
been precipitated. Huge and continuous 
crevasses had opened at the foot of the 
slope on which Birkbeck’s course had been 
arrested, so as to cut it off from the plain 
of snow over which we had dragged him, 
and by which we had found an exit from 
the glacier world. At this second visit, 
it would not have been practicable to 
carry the sufferer the way we did; and 
the only alternative would have been to 
go over the difiicult rocks and broad steep 
slopes of snow by which we now ap- 
proached the foot of the col. 

This is one more of that long chain of 
providential arrangements, by the combi- 
nation of which we were enabled to save 
Birkbeck’s life. 

I. The recent snow and favourable 
state of the glacier enabled us to take 
an easier and much quicker route, if 
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not the only one possible for a wounded 
man. 

2. We had a singularly strong party of 
guides, without which we could not have 
got him down in time to afford any chance 
of his recovery. 

3. If we had not had real efficient men 
as travellers in the party, we should not 
have got the telegram sent to Geneva, 
and a few hours’ delay in the arrival of 
Dr. Metcalfe would probably have been 
fatal. 

4. The day was perfectly calm and 
cloudless: had there been wind or ab- 
sence of sun, the cold might have been 
too much for such a shaken system to 
bear. 

5. We had with us the very unusual 
addition of a sledge, without which it 
would have been hardly possible to have 
carried him down. 

One thing there was which greatly 
lessened the mental trial to those engaged 
in bringing Birkbeck down to St. Gervais, 
and afterwards engaged in attending on 
him,.and that was his perfect calmness 
and patience, of which I cannot speak too 
highly. No doubt it contributed greatly 
to his recovery. 


The Bernese chain contributes 
two great ascents and a great pass. 
_ Mr. Stephen conquered the Schreck- 


horn and the Eiger Jock: the first 
from the Strahleck, the second by 
the glacier between the Eiger and 
Monch ; which few out of the thou- 
sands who have wondered at that 
stupendous rampart from the Wen- 
gern Alp, would have ever thought 
accessible by human foot. The 
only result of it, however, will be 
to enable a very few persons to 
cross from the north side of the 
chain to the AXggischhorn, by pos- 
sibility, in a day: a feat already 
a by Tyndall and Haw- 
<ins by the not much less difficult 
pass of the Roth-thal, on the west 
side of the Jungfrau. Mr. Stephen’s 
party, less fortunate, were benighted 
on the upper part of the Aletsch 
glacier; and his description of an 
Alpine bivouae under such circum- 
stances may amuse the uniniti- 
ated :— 

We unfastened the ropes, took a glass 
of wine all round, and determined on 
making ourselves comfortable. We ac- 
complished this desirable object as follows. 
Having drunk my wine, and made a per- 
fectly futile attempt to swallow a bit of 
bread, I put on a pair of dry stockings 
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which I had in my pocket over my wet 
ones, stuck my feet into a knapsack, and 
sat down on some sharp stones under a 
big rock. My companions most obligingly 
sat down on each side of me, which tended 
most materially to keep off the cold wind : 
and one of them shared my knapsack. 
My seat may very easily be imitated by 
any one who will take the trouble to fill 
one of the gutters by the side of a paved 
street with a heap of granite stones pre- 
pared for macadamizing a road. If he 
will sit down then on a frosty night, and 
induce a couple of friends to sit with him, 
he will doubtless learn to sympathise 
with us. Lauener carefully warned us 
not to sleep. His good temper and fun 
seemed to rise with the occasion ; and 
after telling us a variety of anecdotes, be- 
ginning with chamois-hunting, and ending 
with examinations,—for it seems that 
Swiss guides share, with undergraduates, 
this particular form of misery —he re- 
tired to the nook which the Chamonix 
guides had selected, and to the best of my 
belief passed the night in chaffing them. 
. . . - I fully expected to get up in the 
morning stuck all over with pebbles, like 
a large pat of butter dropped into a sugar 
basin. In other respects, I believe I 
really enjoyed the night. 


Mr. Tuckett made the first as- 
cent of the Aletsch-horn on a day 


sacred to victory, June 18th, 1859, 
with Victor Tairraz and Benen, 
worthiest representatives of the 
Savoyard and German guides, The 
difficulty of this mountain lies 
only in the steepness of the snow 


slopes. On this day it was aggra- 
vated by high wind and extreme 
cold ; the thermometer on the top 
fell to 10° Fahrenheit : a tempera- 
ture much less endurable at mid- 
summer than in winter. In de- 
scending, they narrowly missed an 
accident as fatal as that of Dr. 
Hamel in 1820. A layer of super- 
ficial snow gave way under Tairraz; 
and before a minute had elapsed, 
the slopes, right and left for half a 
mile, were in motion, and crashing 
down the ice precipices, 


Not a moment was to be lost : not a 
word was spoken after the first exclama- 
tion, and hastily uttered ‘au col, et vite !’ 
and then in dead silence, with bdtons held 
aloft like harpoons, ready to be plunged 
into the lower and older layers of snow, 
we stole quietly and rapidly up, and in a 
few minutes stood once more in safety on 
the ridge, with a feeling of gratitude for 
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our great deliverance. ‘Il n’a manqué 
que peu a un grand malheur,’ quietly 
remarked Victor, who looked exhausted, 
as he well might be after what he had 
gone through ; but a goutte of cognac all 
round soon set us right again. 


After the fatal accident on the 
Col du Géant in 1860, there was 
much discussion as to the expe- 
diency of roping travellers together 
on steep slopes, and incidentally 
on the general obligation of a guide 
to lose or manifestly endanger his 
own life for the sake of his em- 
ployer. On the first point, my own 
opinion was always affirmative, and 
it is confirmed by recent experi- 
ence, Victor on this occasion, and 
Jean Tairraz in the ascent of the 
Grand Paradis (p. 418), untied, 
would both have been dead men. 
As to the second point, the high 
rate of guides’ pay has often been 
the subject of bitter complaint. 
But if it is enacted that a guide is 
to be answerable with his own life 
for the life of a stranger, who, for 
what he knows, may be foolhardy 
or unequal to his work, the pay 
becomes quite inadequate. Much 
censure—undeserved, as I think 
—was cast on the surviving guides 
of the Col du Géant, for not going 
over the precipice bodily with 
their unfortunate companions. Mr. 
Hardy’s guide on the Finsteraar- 
horn took, unrebuked, a different 
view : ‘Ici, chacun pour lui-méme.’ 
Not that he acted on that principle, 
for he was always ready to give a 
hand to anybody that wanted it. 
I saw Devonassoux on the morn- 
ing after the accident, and have 
never witnessed on any face the 
expression of such deep dejection. 
There are bad guides, no doubt, as 
well as good; but as a body, I 
have ever found them, profes- 
sional or occasional (and 1 have 
had excellent ones of the latter 
class), anxious to do their utmost 
for the safety and convenience of 
their employers ; but aman may be 
willing to do his very best, in case 
of need, and yet unwilling to in- 
sure his companion’s life at the 
double risk of being killed in one 
case, and blown up in newspapers 
and travellers’ books in the other. 

In the ascent of the Aletsch-horn, 
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before dawn, Mr. Tuckett saw a 
phenomenon, connected, no doubt, 
with the beautiful blue colour 
which most wanderers in the snow 
fields must occasionally have ob- 
served in the prints of their feet 
and bdtons, but which never has 
been seen, or at least described, on 
a scale of equal beauty. 


The glacier valley, the entire mass’of the 
Aletsch-horn, and the snowy arétes and 
slopes on either side, shone with a soft 
lambent glow, something like that pro- 
duced by the flame of naphtha, and 
reminding me strongly of the celebrated 
Grotta azurra at Capri, though less de- 
cidedly blue in colour. It might have 
been the opening scene in some act of in- 
cantation, so weird and unearthly was 
the effect ; and my companions seemed 
to entertain the notion that it was not 
altogether ‘canny.’ Happening to look 
down, a new surprise awaited me. At 
every step we took, an illuminated circle 
or nimbus surrounded our feet, and we 
seemed to be ploughing our way through 
fields of light, and raising clods of it in 
our progress. I was inclined at first to 
attribute this effect to the action of the 
moon’s rays, as they fell obliquely upon 
the small cloud of fine snowy particles 
raised by the motion of our feet, and I 
still feel some little uncertainty on this 
point. Of the character of the general 
phenomenon, however, no doubt could 
exist, as its intensity increased when the 
moon sank behind the Roth-horn, and 
the sides of that mountain, now in deep 
shadow, presented the appearance of a 
transparency, as they shone with the 
subdued brilliancy of a glacier vault or 
bergschrund. 


The editor, Mr. Kennedy, in a 
note on this passage, has collected 
instances of tlhe phosphorescence 
of snow. We may no doubt find 
in it a partial explanation of a 
most singular statement of Mr. 
Brockedon (Eatracts from Jour- 
nals of an Alpine Traveller), 


The evening was very beautiful, and 
we were struck by the appearance of one 
of the most splendid objects I ever saw 
in nature : it seemed to be a mountain- 
peak shining like fire—not sunlit, for 
that luminary had long been below the 
horizon, but bright as the moon, and 
appearing in the direction of Mont Ise- 
ran. We inquired of several persons 
about this phenomenon ; the answer was, 
‘It is the Brevet de Tignes: it always 
shines thus in the early part of the night 
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in fine weather.’ In my friend’s notes, he 
mentions it as shining like a phospho- 
rescent light. Next morning we looked 
for it ; but to our astonishment, neither 
in the direction in which we had seen it, 
nor from the spot whence we saw it, and 
where I sketched it, was there any ap- 
pearance of a mountain or any other 
object bearing the least resemblance to 
the beautiful form of the light presented 
to us on the preceding night. I have no 
conjecture on the subject: the whole is 
@ mystery. 


The luminosity of the Brevet 
seems explicable on the phos- 
phorescent theory. But why it 
should occur frequently there, and 
not elsewhere, why it should occur 
in the early part of the night, and 
still more, why no mountain what- 
ever should be visible on a fine 
morning, are matters which the 
phosphorescent theory is not com- 
petent to explain. 

In the Monte Rosa district, the 
Nord End, the only untrodden peak 
of Monte Rosa, and second in 
height, was ascended by Messrs. 
Buxton and Cowell ; the Lyskamm 
by Mr. Hardy and a large party ; 
and two new Cols, the highest in 
Europe, one on each side of the 
Lyskamm, the Lysjoch, 14,040, 
and the Col des Jumeaux, 13,517 
feet high; the first from Zermatt 
to the Lysthal, the second from 
Zermatt to the Val d’Ayas, were 
invented. In exploring the latter 
route, Mr. Mathews ascended the 
beautiful peak called Castor, fami- 
liar in the view from the Gorner 
Grat. So that in the long crescent 
of mountain, comprising the highest 
table land in Europe, which extends 
from the Matterhorn by Monte 
Rosa to the junction of the Zermatt 
and Saas valleys, not so many years 
since regarded as utterly inacces- 
sible, every peak has been ascended, 
and six new passes, of which the 
lowest exceeds 11,600feet, have been 
discovered. 

The Dauphiny Alps come in for 
their share of notice. Mont Pel- 
voux, the highest, was climbed by 
Mr. Whymper, and several of the 
high and almost unknown passes 
are described. But the country is 
backward and _ uncivilized, the 
valleys deep and precipitous, and 
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the general character somewhat 
gloomy ; and notwithstanding the 
grandeur of its features, it is not 
likely to become a favourite resort 
of travellers, at all events until a 
better race of guides and better 
innaccommodation have sprung up. 

Many papers which have here 
been noticed very shortly or passed 
over, are not less full of adventure 
and interest to those who have 
been bitten by the cacoethes scan- 
dendi. But an unusual space has 
been already devoted to the sub- 
ject ; and it is well if we have not 
already thrown our readers, who 
are not so bitten, into a frame of 
mind similar to that of a much- 
tried individual, who, while gazing 
on Mr. Ansdell’s picture last year 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
relieved his feelings by the ex- 
clamation, ‘Thank God! Excelsior’s 
dead at last! The details of ad- 
venture on one aréte, or glacier, 
are necessarily similar to those on 
another ; and each writer naturally 
wishes to reproduce the striking 
features, which he remembers with 
delight, but with which others also 
are familiar. Considering that 
these two volumes are the joint 
production of twenty-three persons 
of all sorts of avocations, the live- 
liness and pleasantness of the 
writing are very creditable. It 
would appear that a relish for fun 
and relish for the snow gotogether ; 
and it is pleasant to find that 
fingers hardened by the alpenstock 
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are not too stiff for the pen. As 
the first volume had the good 
fortune of being edited by the then 
President of the Club, Mr. Ball, so 
these volumes are similarly in- 
debted to the present President, 
Mr. Kennedy. They are abun. 
dantly illustrated with wood en- 
gravings, and with the most valu- 
able of all adjuncts, maps of the 
passes from the latest authorities, 
corrected by the personal expe- 
rience of the authors. No existing 
maps, except Studer’s Sudlichen 
Wallisthaler, and the Swiss survey, 
appear to be worth anything as to 
the details of the high mountains: 
indeed the ordinary travelling 
maps are on too small a scale. At 
the end of the book, along with 
some scientific papers, is a very 
complete table of the heights of 
Alpine peaks and passes, compiled 
by Mr. Tuckett, who has devoted 
so much attention and labour to 
meteorological inquiries in the 
upper regions, and a similar table 
for the Pyrenees by Mr. Packe, 
who has contributed a short paper 
on that country, containing an 
ascent of one of its highest peaks, 
the Pic de Posets. 

We do not know whether the 
publishers are willing to supply 
the maps by themselves to Alpine 
adventurers: it would be a con- 
venience to many that they should 
do so, for these volumes are got up 
with too much _ typographical 
luxury to be companions of travel. 
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A CHAPTER 


N devoting a chapter to inno- 
cents, it may be as well to state 
at once that we do not allude to 
those whom Herod slew, or to the 
many thousands of dear delightful 
little creatures whose sayings and 
doings are so interesting to their 
yarents and others in many a 
sone a in the United Kingdom. 
The name of ‘innocents,’ or ‘ natu- 
rals,’ is bestowed in Scotland upon 
those helpless beings who are not 
so mad as to require to be shut up 
in an asylum, or so sane as to be 
able to undertake any fixed em- 
ployment. About half a century 
ago, almost every parish had at 
least one innocent, and sometimes 
two or three, who were supported 
partly by the collections at the 
plate on Sundays, and partly by 
the alms which they received while 
begging from door to door. They 
aid periodical visits to every 
1omestead in the parish, where 
their strange and often witty and 
humorous sayings were treasured 
up, and formed the subject of con- 
versation round the ‘ingle-side’ in 
the long winter evenings. The ap- 
pearance of one of these innocents 
was always sure to be hailed with 
delight by the young lads about 
the farmhouses, who often entered 
into contests of wit with them, in 
which they had not always the 
victory. 

Besides those identified with 
particular parishes, there were in- 
nocents attached to the households 
of country gentlemen, who lived 
on the broken victuals, supplied 
the cook with fuel, drew water, 
ran errands, played the bagpipes, 
wore the lairds’ cast-off coats, and 
amused them with their wit in 
their leisure hours — representa- 
tives of that class who once dis- 
played their motley costumes and 
Jingled their bells in the courts of 
our old kings and barons. Many 
of the sayings of the latter have 
been preserved by tradition, such 
as the question pertinently put to 
Laud on the stairs of Whitchall, 
after the rebellion in Scotland, by 
the court fool, ‘Who is the fool 
now, my lord? and the answer 
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given by the fool of Charles IL, 
who appeared one day, in the pre- 
sence of his royal master, booted 
and spurred, and on being asked 
where he was going, replied, ‘To 
hell, to bring back old Noll to 
punish the Dutch! It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether such 
men as Archie Armstrong could, 
strictly speaking, be classed as in- 
nocents ; they were, we suspect, 
more rogues than fools, and per- 
haps the reader may be inclined 
to think that the same remark 
applies to others whose sayings 
and doings we are about to record. 

A book might be written about 
the fools of ancient and modern 
times, and if justice were done to 
the subject, it would be a book of 
no ordinary size or interest : ours is 
a far less ambitious task; it is 
simply to record something of what 
we remember about the ‘inno- 
cents’ who frequented our native 
parish in the north, in the days of 
our boyhood, or whose names have 
been rendered familiar to us by 
our popular writers, or by local 
tradition. 

We say nothing of those mise- 
rable creatures who were seen sit 
ting at certain doors shaking their 
bodies backwards and forwards, 
uttering unearthly yells, ‘scrib- 
bling on the doors of the gate, 
and letting their spittle fall down 
upon their beards.” We remember 
one of these who was the terror of 
our infancy, and to avoid the sight 
of whom we have often made a 
circuit of nearly a mile in return- 
ing from school; even at the pre- 
sent moment, the sight of his 
shapeless body, covered with female 
attire, and of his immense head, 
leaning on his chest, rises before 
the view of our mind, and the 
sound of his fearful yells is ring- 
ing in our ears. A threat from 
our nurse to hand us over to 
‘feel Robbie, was enough to sub- 
due our most stubborn humour, 
and to restrain our most deter- 
mined fit of crying; he lay like an 
incubus on our infant spirit, and 
was the nightmare of our exis- 
tence. The sight of such a mis- 
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shapen being must have had a 
pernicious influence on mothers 
and children; and his deformities 
should have been concealed from 
the public eye. He, and others of 
the same class, were simply repul- 
sive, and as such we dismiss them. 

The first of the innocents whom 
we shall introduce to the reader, is 
‘daft Jane Carr.’ We are not sure 
whether we have ever seen Jane; 
the form of a tall, thin, fierce- 
looking woman, leaning on a long 
staff, and carrying a child in her 
arms, rises before us, but we are 
doubtful whether this form has 
emerged from the chamber of 
memory or of fancy. At all events, 
Jane was a real personage, well 
known in the north of Scotland 
half a century ago. She had no 
fixed home, and her restless brain 
led her to roam from place to 
place. She was reputed to be the 
mother of many children, all of 
whom she was said to have de- 
stroyed ; this may be the reason 
why we always think of her with 
a child in her arms. We dreaded 
her worse than ‘feel Robbie,’ who 
merely frightened us by his mon- 
strous shape and his constant cries ; 
while our infant blood almost 
curdled with terror as our nurse told 
us how Jane Carr tied a small bag 
of meal round the neck of her child, 
and shouted with fiendish humour, 
as she threw it into the deepest 
pool in the Ythan, ‘You have got 
your supper, sleep where you may.’ 
That she was a mother, and the 
murderess of her children, seems 
to be beyond all doubt ; there are 
people still alive who can verify 
this fact. 

It was characteristic of these in- 
nocents that they presented them- 
selves regularly at the kirk every 
Sunday, and forced themselves 
usually into the most prominent 
seat in the gallery, directly oppo- 
site to the pulpit. The appearance 
of one of them must often have 
been a severe trial to the minister's 
gravity ; and the following instance 
proves that all ministers were not 
proof against such atrial. One of 
them, near us, who, by way of 
atonement for reading his sermons, 
was in the habit of delivering them 
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with extraordinary energy, strik- 
ing out with both arms, as if he 
had been fighting for the belt, 
eg the desk as if it had 
een the head of an adversary, and 
gesticulating with all the gro- 
tesqueness of the late Mr. Gri- 
maldi, was horrified one Sunday on 
hearing a suppressed titter during 
one of the most soul-searching 
parts of his discourse, and on stop- 
ping short to ascertain the cause, 
witnessed a sight which would 
have justified the question, Riswm 
teneatis amici? There, in the front 
seat of the front gallery, directly op- 
posite to the pulpit, was the parish 
innocent, half leaning forward, 
accompanying blow for blow, and 
gesture for gesture, in exact imita- 
tion of the poor minister, who was 
glad to give out a psalm, and to 
dismiss the congregation. A few 
years ago, the minister of St. 
George’s, Edinburgh, was arrested 
during the first prayer, by a voice 
exclaiming, ‘Ugh! what stuff’ 
After such an interruption, it was 
impossible to proceed ; the minis- 
ter stopped short, and looked help- 
lessiy around him, when the same 
voice, by way of encouragement, 
exclaimed, ‘All right, Jim, go 
ahead,’ The poor creature was re- 
moved from church, and the ser- 
vice proceeded. 

We have all heard the story of 
the ‘ innocent’ who remained awake 
in church while the rest of the 
congregation were asleep. The 
minister at length contrived to 
rouse them, and on indignantly 
telling them that they might learn 
a lesson from a fool, the latter 
naively rejoined, ‘If I were na a 
fool, maybe I would have been 
asleep too.’ Somewhat different in 
character, but equally deserving of 
remembrance, is the reproof which 
Jane Carr, who claimed a right to 
all church privileges, once adminis- 
tered to the Rev. Dr. M. The 
doctor, a divine of the old school 
who preached in broad Scotch, an 
carried on imaginary conversations 
with the devil, in the style of 
Luther, in which the latter was in- 
variably worsted, had one day 
driven his adversary into a corner 
(metaphorically, of course), where 
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he was mercilessly pounding him 
with the exultant cry, ‘I have you 
now, my birky.’ Perhaps the doctor 
might have persuaded him ‘to tak’ 
athocht an’ mend,’ but this con- 
summation, so devoutly to be 
wished for, was frustrated by Jane 
Carr, who, actuated by a sense of 
natural justice, started up and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, doctor, dinna ye 
misca’ the deil; he is the best 
freend ye ever had. If it were na 
for him, ye wouldna have muckle 
to do.” The sensation produced by 
this interruption may be easily 
conceived; Jane was gently re- 
moved from the church, discharg- 
ing, like the Parthians of old, a 
few of her darts at the doctor as 
she retreated. One of Jane’s favou- 
rite preachers was the late Dr. 
Mitchel, of Kemnay, a_ distin- 
guished Oriental scholar, and the 
author of Presbyterian Letters. The 
doctor, who possessed a conside- 
rable fund of dry humour, was in 
the habit of relating that he never 
lost his gravity in the pulpit but 
twice, and this happened on the 
same Sunday. The church of 
Kemnay was then in a dilapidated 
condition, and the swallows, as in 
the days of the Psalmist, ‘therein 
had built their nests,’ and were in 
the habit of making their entrance 
and exit through the roof. On 
this particular Sunday, the doctor 
was much annoyed by the snoring 
of a country fellow who had fallen 
asleep in a pew directly opposite 
to the pulpit ; his head had fallen 


back, and his open mouth was 


directed upwards, The annoyance 
had continued for some time, when 
a swallow, in leaving its nest, 
loosened part of the clay, which 
dropped into the open mouth of 
the sleeper, who started up ‘wi 
a snocher.” The doctor and _ his 
congregation had scarcely regained 
their gravity, when another ludi- 
crous incident occurred. In a pro- 
minent pew sat a spruce young 
advocate, gloved, perfumed, and 
pig-tailed (as was then the fashion), 
with the complacent air of one 
who believed himself to be the 
cynosure of all eyes, the admired 
of all admirers. Among the latter 
was Jane Carr, who, attracted 
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doubtless by the odic force, slipped 
up the pew behind him, seized hold 
of his pig-tail, drew back his head, 
and saluted him with a hearty 
smack, which was heard over all 
the church. The doctor's exercises 
were brought to an abrupt conclu- 
sion, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that he could pronouncé the 
benediction. Jane and the doctor 
died many years ago, but they 
both still live in the local tradi- 
tions of the district. 

Figures of other ‘innocents’ flit 
before the view of our mind: but 
we find it difficult to classify them, 
and shall try merely to seize upon 
some characteristic trait, so as to 
give the reader an idea of their 
peculiar mentalidiosyncrasy. There 
was ‘mad Innes,’ for example, who 
begged his bread from door to door, 
and, when he had found lodgings 
for the night, produced his writing 
materials, and spent the evening in 
calculating the amount of the 
National Debt. Innes was regarded 
by the country people with a kind 
of superstitious awe: it was even 
whispered that he had held high 
office under Government, and de- 
stroyed the balance of reason by 
overworking his powers in trying 
to check the public expenditure. 
There was a dignity about him 
even in his madness, and he had 
evidently received a superior edu- 
cation, but nothing is known of his 
early history, and many years have 
elapsed since he ceased to roam 
through the northern districts of 
Scotland. Then there was ‘ Laird 
Brown,’ remarkable for his avarice 
and his thievish propensities, 
who used frankly to admit, ‘I ken 
I want a pairt ; but, thank God, I 
hae the greedy pairt.’ ‘ Bordulums,” 
who was endowed with an appetite 
equal to that of a hunter of the 
grand prairie, and sometimes 
crammed himself till he was un- 
able to leave his seat. ‘ Buttons,’ 
whose breast was bedizened with 
buttons of all sizes and shapes, 
till he looked almost like a marshal 
of the First Empire. ‘ Nipping 
Jamie,’ who sidled up to you with 
a smiling and radiant face, and 
pinched your arm black and blue, 
before you could guard against his 
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attack; ‘Feel Robbie, whose in- 
variable salutation to the fair sex 
was, ‘ Gie’s a kuss,’ and to the other, 
*Gie’s a muckle penny,’ invitations 
which, we suspect, were seldom 
complied with; and ‘Blind Robbie,’ 
who used to sing or recite his own 
poetry in the streets of Aberdeen, 
and must have been deteriorating 
of late years, as he was recently 
sentenced to imprisonment for 
blasphemy. One form recals an- 
other; and space would fail us if 
we attempted to describe all the 
‘innocents’ who formed the terror 
and the amusement of our boy- 
hood. 

Nor was Jane Carr the only 
representative of the female sex. 
There was ‘Duddy Heads, who 
wore an enormous turban, composed 
of all the particoloured rags she 
could collect from door to door, 
and whose name was a name of 
horror in every nursery in the 
north, ‘Mad Bell Petrie, who 
imagined herself monarch of all 
she surveyed, and levied contribu- 
tions on the lieges who approached 
cher hut. ‘ Tibbie Macdonald, who 

yas borne on a hand-barrow from 
house to house, shook her crutch 
when in anger, and threatened to 
make the brains of her enemies as 
soft as soap. ‘The Lady of Durn,’ 
who, till her claims to that title 
were fully recognised, was content 
to hawk fish, and to carry a ‘ creel’ 
on her august shoulders. ‘Highland 
Mary’ (not the object of Burns's 
affection), who indulged in a kind 
of refined euphuism, and spoke of 
‘puissant and delectable odours ;? 
and ‘last of all,‘the gude wife of 
Auchinbo,’ who detailed all the 
particulars of her fatal law-suit 
with as much clearness as if she 
had been trained in the Parliament 
House, beginning always— 


I was born at Auchinbo 
Five-and-forty years ago. 


There is one innocent who deserves 
more particular notice than those 
mentioned above, because, though 
not born in our native parish, he 
spent many years in it: we allude 
to ‘Mourican Roum,’ the name 
bestowed upon him from his con- 
stantly repeating these two words, 
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His bright blue eyes, fair com- 
plexion, and flaxen hair, proved 
that he was a native of the north 
of Europe; he spoke a_ foreign 
language, which no one understood, 
and his imperfect knowledge of 
English prevented him, in his sane 
moments (if such he had), from 
telling his history. He was of 
short stature, but of enormous 
strength ; few of the strongest of 
our rustics would venture to wrestle 
with him, and those few could 
seldom claim the victory. He 
was very fond of furs—a taste pro- 
bably acquired in the frozen north 
—and you could always make him 
supremely happy by the gift of a 
hare-skin, which he at once cut up, 
and arranged artistically around 
his hat. He wore no vest, and his 
naked breast was exposed to the 
coldest blasts of winter, which he 
never seemed to feel. It is now 
about half a century since he ap- 
peared amongst us, and for twenty 
—_ his well-known figure has no 
onger been seen: no one knows 
whence he came, or whither he 
went ; and he may soon fade away 
into iadewdaal and become a 
local myth. 

*Mourican Roum’ (which some 
supposed to be his mode of pro- 
nouncing ‘ American rum’) might 
be regarded as his title of rank, 
while he was generally known by 
the more familiar name of Jamie, 
He was believed to have been the 
mate of a foreign vessel which was 
wrecked on our coast, and all hands 
lost except poor Jamie, whose brain 
was injured by being dashed against 
the rocks: but this was mere sur- 
mise. All that is certainly known 
is, that he established himself 
in a deep glade among the woods, 
where he built a kind of hut of the 
fallen trees, which he was popu- 
larly reported to have torn up by 
the roots. It was the height of 
winter, and the ground was covered 
with snow to the depth of many 
feet ; but Jamie wore no clothes, 
and was occasionally seen perform- 
ing his morning ablutions by taking 
‘a terrific header’ from the roof of 
his hut into the snow-wreath, where 
he sprawled about in luxurious en- 
joyment, like a porpoise in his 
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native element. A neighbouring 
gentleman brought him by force 
to his house, and clothed him ; but 
he repeatedly stripped himself, and 
returned to a state of nature. At 
length he was tamed so far as to 
be induced to retain an important 
article of male attire, and to sleep 
in the stable among the horses. 
Like many other innocents, he was 
remarkably fond of living animals, 
and formed a special attachment to 
a valuable mare, in whose stall he 
slept. Unfortunately, one night 
the mare trampled upon him; the 
savage part of his nature was 
roused, and in a fit of madness, he 
stabbed her with a pitchfork. He 
was, therefore, deprived of the 
privilege of sleeping in the stable, 
and for the future spent the night 
ala belle étoile, or among the straw 
in some neighbouring barn. His 
two besetting sins were whisky 
and snuff; gill after gill of the 
former had no more effect upon 
him than if they had been spilt 
upon the ground ; and no amount 
of pinches could make him sneeze. 
We have seen him enter the paro- 
chial school, where his appearance 
always excited a buzz of delight, 
march gravely up to our kind- 
hearted ‘dominie,’ produce from 
his pocket a tin snuff-box, which 
he turned upside down, as a proof 
of its emptiness, and look piteously 
in the schoolmaster’s face. This 
pantomime was perfectly under- 
stood; the empty snuff-box was 
replenished to the brim, and Jamie, 
laying his hand gracefully upon 
his heart in expression of his 
gratitude, would retreat backwards 
with repeated bows, such as would 
not have disgraced a nobleman at 
the Court of Versailles. Poor 
Jamie! we shall never more behold 
you. Perhaps some Finnish wife 
or mother wept for you in the ice- 
bound regions of the north, and 
you, alas! with darkened reason, 
were as much lost to country and 
kindred as if the foaming billows 
of the Baltic had closed over you 
for ever. 

Another form more familiar than 
that of ‘ daft Jamie’ rises up before 
us, as we recal the days of our boy- 
hood: the form of a tall, powerful, 
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able-bodied man, hopping along 
with the aid of a pair of crutches. 
It is that of Willie Birnie, or Feel 
Willie Birnie, as he was generally 
called. No halo of romance sur- 
rounds the memory of Willie ; he 
was a native of the northern parish 
in which he lived and died. He 
spent his whole life in the house 
of an unmarried sister, who also 
became insane, and was confined as 
a dangerous lunatic for some time 
before her death. He supported 
himself partly by making ‘ besoms,’ 
or brooms of heather, which he 
sold from door to door, recom- 
mending them to his customers in 
a kind of doggerel improvised for 
the occasion. Willie was much of 
a poet, and it was a dangerous 
thing to offend him, as he had 
great powers of satire, and em- 
bodied in his homely verses all 
that was most ridiculous in the 
character or personal appearance 
of his enemies. He was in the 
habit of singing or reciting these 
scurrilous productions at the dif- 
ferent houses which he visited, so 
that most people tried to propitiate 
him, not so much from kindness 
as from fear. Like many of his 
class, he had a good deal of mother 
wit and considerable powers of 
repartee, which he was always 
ready to display in the kitchens of 
the farmhouses, where he was a 
frequent visitur. He had also a 
very retentive memory, and a well- 
stocked répertoire of oldsongs, many 
of which have now been forgotten. 
It was worth while to hear him 
sing— 

Will ye go to Flanders with me, Molly O ; 


or— 
Tally 0, Tally O, 
Tally O, the Grinder, 


with a voice which in sweetness 
resembled that of a tropical bull- 
frog serenading his ladye-love. 
Though he used crutches, he might 
have been backed against Deerfvot 
for running: when under the in- 
fluence of terror, he could speed 
along at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. The writer of these lines 
was in the habit of riding to school, 
when a boy, on a small Shetland 
pony, which in shagginess and 
Z2 
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shape was not unlike a Newfound- 
land dog. He had occasion daily 
to pass the hut in which Willie 
lived, and often met him on the 
road. Willie had never seen such 
a small pony, and we impressed 
him with the belief that it was a 
large dog of fierce and ungovern- 
able temper, which had taken a 
particular liking for his calves. 
Hence he came to regard the pony 
with a feeling of terror; and no 
wonder, for as soon as it saw him, 
it rushed at him, while there was 
heard at the same time the barking 
of a fierce mastiff, or at least what 
Willie supposed to be such. He 
invariably took to his heels, and 
never ceased to run till he had 
found refuge in some house, or 
behind some wall, where he knew 
himself to be in safety. Thus far 
the story tells against Willie; but 
a strict regard for veracity compels 
us toadmit that he at length turned 
the tables on us, and inflicted 
a punishment which, our readers 
will admit, we richly merited. One 
day we met him on the Windy 
Hills, far from any house or wall 


where he could find refuge; the 
supposed Newfoundlander rushed 
at him as usual, barked fiercely at 
his heels, and pursued him for more 
than a mile, when Willie, borrow- 
ing courage from despair, wheeled 
suddenly round, and struck at his 


pursuer with his crutches. From 
being pursued Willie became the 
pursuer, and many a stone came 
whizzing past our ears, which we 
could only escape by lying flat on 
the pony’s back. It need scarcely 
be added, that Willie’s assailant 
never ventured to molest him again 
on the king’s highway. 

Willie was a constant frequenter 
of the manse, where he was always 
sure of a supply of broken meat 
from the kitchen, and an occasional 
sixpence from the minister, who 
sometimes condescended to enter 
into jocular conversation with him. 
‘What do the people of the parish 
call me, William ? he one day said. 
‘They ca’ you Black Jock, and 
your wife Meg Tough,’ was Willie’s 
unsophisticated answer. The mi- 
nister, nowise rebuffed, continued, 
* And what do they say about me? 
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‘They say you are a guid farmer, 
but a puir hand in the pulpit. 
* What is the price of that chicken? 
said the minister, pointing to one 
which Willie carried in his arms,’ 
‘Twa shillings to any other body ; 
but I never haggle wi’ a freend: 
you may have it for one.’ The 
minister paid the shilling, and 
walked away; meanwhile Willie 
proceeded to the manse, where he 
sold the chicken for another shil- 
ling, and got clear off with both. 
He did not appear at the manse 
till he thought that the minister 
had forgotten the circumstance ; 
whether he had forgotten it or not, 
he was good-natured enough not 
to tax Willie with his duplicity, or 
to make him refund. 

Willie was constant in his at- 
tendance at church, where he oc- 
cupied a place in the minister's 
seat, and conducted himself with 
exemplary decorum, and appeared 
to take an intelligent part in the 
service. Only on one occasion was 
he known to have created a distur- 
bance; and the reader, when he 
knows all, will admit that it was 
not altogether his fault. <A frolic- 
some young student was on a visit 
at the manse, and amused himself 
in his idle hours by playing prac- 
tical jokes on Willie. This, per- 
haps, was pardonable enough on 
week days, as Willie generally gave 
as good as he got ; but it happened 
one Sunday that they were the 
only occupants of the minister's 
pew inchurch. Matters proceeded 
quietly enough till the sermon 
began; perhaps it was not ofa 
very interesting character, as there 
were many of the same opinion as 
Willie, that the minister was ‘a 
puir hand in the pulpit.’ Be that 
as it may, it is certain that it failed 
to fix the attention of Willie’s 
neighbour, who had recourse toa 
very unlawful expedient in order 
to ward off ennui till all the heads 
and practical remarks were brought 
to a close. He produced a pin, 
which he brought into dangerous 
proximity to  Willie’s person. 
Willie observed the danger, and 
moved away to avoid it: his assail- 
ant still advanced, and pressed him 
hard, till he reached a corner, where 
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further retreat was impossible. 
The pin seemed about to enter his 
body, when Willie, driven to ex- 
tremities, started to his feet, and 
roared out, with a voice of thunder, 
‘What, ye scoundrel, wad ye offer 
violence in the hoose o° God? 
On returning lately to our native 
parish, after an absence of years, 
we missed Willie’s old familiar 
form ; and it was with a feeling of 
sincere regret that we heard of his 
death. We should have wished to 
wake him some compensation for 
the many tricks we played on him 
in the thoughtlessness of youth. 
One of the most notable ‘ inno- 
cents’ in the north of Scotland 
during the last century was James 
Fleming, or Jamie Fleeman, as he 
was usually called, the laird of 
Udny’s fool. Udny is the name of 
a country parish in the county of 
Aberdeen, where there is still a 
ruinous tower, formerly the habi- 
tation of the Udnys of that ilk. 
We have before us a small brochure 


entitled The Life and Death of 


Jamie Fleeman, the laird of Udny’s 
Fool ;* it is written with consider- 
able humour, and twenty-nine 
thousand copies of it have been 
sold—a sure proof of its popularity. 
This. popularity, however, is due 
more to the subject than the mode 
of treatment ; Jamie’s name was a 
household word in every house and 
hamlet in the county, and the 
author has merely strung together 
those stories which were current 
among the peasantry, and attri- 
buted to Jamie,a few others to 
which he has no claim. One of 
these has evidently been borrowed 
from Swift, and another has been 
improved upon from L’Estrange, 
who relates that King James was 
complaining of the leanness of his 
hunting horse, and swure by his 
soul he could see no reason but his 
should be as fat as any of his sub- 
jects’; for he bestowed upon him 
as good feeding, keeping, and easy 
riding as any one did, and yet the 
Jade was lean. Archie, his fool, 
standing by, told him, ‘If that be 
all, take no care; I'll teach your 
Majesty a way to raise his flesh 
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; 
presently, and if he be not as fat as 
ever he can wallow, you shall ride 
me.’ ‘TI prithee, fool, how? said 
the king. ‘ Why, do but make him 
a bishop, and Ill warrant you,’ 
says Archie. Bishops were the 
objects of Archie’s sarcastic wit, 
while the shafts of Jamie’s satire 
were directed against factors, the 
local name for land-stewards. His 
master was complaining one day to 
another gentleman that a certain 
field would not produce a sufticient 
crop of anything, and that he was 
at a loss to know what to do with 
it. ‘Plant it with factors,’ said 
Jamie, using the privilege of his 
class, ‘they thrive everywhere.’ 
The constant repetition of this don 
mot among the peasantry in the 
north proves that it was not with- 
out its point. Another story, of 
which Jamie is introduced as the 
hero, is attributed by Dean Ram- 
say to another personage of the 
same order of intellect in the south 
of Scotland. Jamie had been or- 
dered to carry a message to a place 
several miles distant from his mas- 
ter’s house, and refused to do so 
unless he were provided with a 
horse, which ‘could not be done. 
A quick-witted servant procured a 
stick, which he thought might serve 
as a substitute for a horse. ‘ Here, 
Jamie, here’s a horse for ye.’ 
Jamie seized a switch, mounted his 
pseudo-horse, and went off at a 
rattling gallop. On his return he 
was heard to remark, ‘ He’s a very 
rough rider, yon beast! Hech, 
sirs! gin it had na’ been for the 
honour o’ the thing, I might as 
well have been on Shanks’s mare?’ 
(on his legs). It is a common 
saying among the peasantry in 
Aberdeenshire, ‘You are up by 
carts, like Fleeman’s mare.’ It is 
applied to an early riser ; but we 
confess, though we have often heard 
it, that we do not see its apposite- 
ness or its exact meaning. It 
originated from one of Jamie's 
mendacious stories, in which he 
seems to have rivalled Munchausen 
himself. ‘ Being in Aberdeen ae 
snawy nicht, I tethered my mare 
to the lum-head (chimney), as I 
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thought ; but a thaw having set in, 
in the morning. I found the puir 
beast hanging frae the steeple of 
the tolbooth. Ay, faith! said I, 
yir up by carts this morning.’ Per- 
haps some of our readers in the 
north understand these words, so 
frequently quoted ; we confess our 
ignorance. 

There is a portrait of Jamie pre- 
fixed to his life ; we have no doubt 
but it is a faithful one, as the most 
imaginative artist could not have 
conceived anything so ugly and yet 
so natural, The eyes have the un- 
mistakeable idiotic leer of an ‘ in- 
nocent ; the expression is that of 
one slowly recovering from a vio- 
lent electric shock, and the hair 
bristles up from the scalp like the 
quills upon the back of ‘ the fretful 
porcupine,” , Jamie was a native of 
the parish of Longside, and was 
born about the beginning of the 
Jast century. During the earlier 
years of his life he was a hanger-on 
of the Knight of Ludquharn, and 
an instance of his attachment to 
his master’s family is recorded of 
him, which might have done honour 
tu Davie Gellatley himself. They 
had to quit the mansion of Lud- 
quharn, and one of the ladies told 
Jamie that he would have to leave, 
as they were about to dismiss most 
of their servants, and to occupy a 
smaller house. The heart of the 
poor ‘innocent’ was touched, and 
with a faltering voice he said, ‘ Ye 
ha’e been kind, kind to me, an’ [ 
canna leave you in your strait. 
I'm gain’ wi’ you, should ye gang 
to the Ul pairt.” Human affection 
could scarcely carry one farther. 
Jamie’s fidelity was not subjected 
to the ordeal which he hiunself 
suggested, and he became a depen- 
dant of the laird of Udny, from 
whom he received a small pension 
for having saved the charter-chest 
at Knockhall when the castle, the 
ruins of which are still visible, was 
burned down. He did not always 
reside at Udny, but visited the 
neighbouring gentry, especially the 
Errol family, to whom he was par- 
ticularly attached. He took occa- 
sional liberties with his patrons, 
though he never scmeania so far 
as auother innocent, who formally 
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proposed himself as a suitor for 
the hand of his master’s daughter, 
and had the bauns proclaimed in 
the parish church. This joke was 
not relished by the father of the 
bride, one of the proudest noble- 
men in Scotland, and the over am- 
bitious innocent was ignominiously 
dismissed, It does not appear that 
Fleeman was ever a victim of the 
tender passion, though he was not 
deficient in gallantry, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote will show :—At a 
harvest-home he was invited by 
the farmer’s daughter, a lively 
young girl, to dance with her, and 
proudly took his place by her side, 
when the mother, indignant at her 
daughter’s folly, forbade the dance, 
and severely reprimanded her. 
Some of the party were trying to 
appease her, a Jamie interfered. 
‘Let the auld woman alone,’ he 
said; ‘say naething mair about 
her: she is God’s handiwork ; im- 
plying, of course, that that was the 
only possible claim she could have 
upon their forbearance or respect. 

We suspect that there was more 
of malice than simplicity in the 
following trick which Jamie played 
upon a gentleman who had incurred 
his ill will. One day, as he lay ex- 
tended on the green banks ot the 
Ythan, enjoying that dolce far 
niente so dear to the heart of all 
innocents, the laird appeared on 
the other side of the stream, and 
requested him to point out the 
nearest ford, Fleeman showed him 
the deepest pool in the river; and, 
suspecting nothing, he rode into 
the water, sank over head and ears, 
and with difficulty reached the op- 
posite bank, where he indignantly 
accused his treacherous guide of a 
design to drown him. ‘Gosh be 
here!’ said Jamie, with feigned 
surprise, ‘I’ve seen the geese and 
the dooks hunners o’ times crossin’ 
there; I’m sure your horse has 
langer legs than the dooks or the 
zeese either!’ We hope Jamie’s 

uchan Doric is intelligible to 
English readers; his wit would 
lose by translation, as good Bour- 
deaux by decanting would lose 
its delicate bouquet, and become 
flat and flavourless, 

Jamie was a decided Jacobite, 
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because such was the political creed 
of the Errol family, and more 
especially of the Countess, who 
had persuaded many of her neigh- 
bours to join the Pretender in ’45, 
and did all that she could to shel- 
ter them when the battle of Cul- 
loden gave the death-blow to all 
the hopes of the house of Stuart. 
Lord Pitsligo returned to his own 
estate and concealed himself in dif- 
ferent parts of Buchan, where he 
was supplied with food and shelter 
by his friends and tenants. On 
one occasion he was concealed in 
the house of Auchiries, in the 
parish of Rathen, under tlie feigned 
name of old Mr, Brown (for he was 
now an old man), when the Coun- 
tess of Errol despatched Jamie, 
whom she frequently employed on 
such errands, with a message for 
him, On his way he met a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, a zealous par- 
tizan of the house of Hanover, who 
thought he might get a little infor- 
mation or amusement from him. 
‘Where are you going, Jamie? 
‘I’m gaun to hell, sir.” Nothing 
more passed between them, till 
they chanced to meet again in the 
evening. ‘What are they doing in 
hell, Jamie? ‘Just fat they're 
doin’ here, sir; lattin’ in the rich 
folk, an’ keepin’ out the poor.’ 
‘What said the devil to you, 
Jamie? ‘Ou! he said na’ muckle 
to me, sir, but he was speirin’ sair 
about you.’ Were these answers 
actually given, or were they in- 
vented, like many other witticisms, 
after the occasion? If real, assur- 
edly they prove that Fleeman was 
more rogue than fool. 

Many anecdotes are related of 
Jamie’s extraordinary __ bodily 
strength, but we suspect that some 
of them are of a very apocryphal 
character. The story of his having 
beat a whole English regiment in 
wrestling may be very gratifying 
to Scottish pride ; but no one who 
knows what wrestling is will ever 
admit that mere brute force will 
revail against dexterity and skill. 
More probable by far are the tra- 
ditions of his prowess in driving 
off those caterans, cairds or gipsies, 
who some fifty years ago assembled 
like vultures at every marriage 
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feast, and by their turbulence and 
insolence all but renewed the wars 
of the Centaurs and the Lapithe. 
We have known cases where they 
expelled the guests, devoured the 
marriage-feast, and insisted on 
having the first ‘reel’ with the 
bride. The presence of Fleeman 
with his ‘rung’ must have been 
very desirable on such occasions. 
While Jamie was universall 

known as the laird of Udny’s fool, 
he does not, so far as we can judge 
by the following anecdote, appear 
to have been proud of that title. 
A gentleman happening to meet 
him one day, put to him the question 
—Whose fool are you? Indignant 
at having his profession thus 
broadly stated, he replied, ‘I’m 
Udny’s fool; whose fool are ye? 
This reminds us of an anecdote of 
Henry IV. of France, better known 
as Henry of Navarre. One day he 
met on the stairs of the palacea 
man whose face was unknown to 
him. ‘To whom do you belong? 
said the king. ‘I belong to my- 
self,’ was the curt reply. ‘Then, 


let me tell you, you belong to a very 


foolish master.’ 

lt is interesting to know whether 
innocents like Fleeman have any 
sense of religion. We once heard 
the mother of one of these poor 
creatures declare on the day of his 
death, ‘What for should I greet ? 
He will just gang doon to the yird 
like a brute.’ The belief of their 
irresponsibility, or perhaps rather 
of their being without souls, is so 
universal among the Scottish 
peasantry, that it probably gave 
rise to the epithet of ‘ill-less,’ or 
‘innocent,’ as applied to them, 
Fleeman appears to have had a 
certain sense of religion, though it 
is rather amusing to find that he 
renounced Presbyterianism and 
became an adherent of ‘the gentle 
persuasion, as Episcopacy was 
then called, because most of the 
‘ gentles,’ or gentry in the north of 
Scotland were Episcopalians. The 
Errol family did everything in 
their power to promote this form 
of religion, and the proof of their 
zeal remains in the flourishing 
congregation of Episcopalians at 
Cruden. Jamie seems to have 
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acted on the same easy principle 
as John Cheap the chapman, 
another Scottish worthy, who in- 
forms us in his memoirs that he 
always took care to be of the same 
religion as ‘the guid wife’ of the 
house where he found lodgings for 
the night. He was an Episcopalian 
because his friends and patrons 
were so, and for no other reason. 
During his last hours Jamie exhi- 
bited more good sense and correct 
feeling than could have been ex- 
pected ; in fact, his death-bed is 
more instructive than that of many 
whose religious memoirs have been 
given to the world. ‘ While stand- 
ing round his bed, one said to 
another, ‘I wonder if he has any 
sense of another world or a future 
reckoning? ‘Qh, no, he is a fool, 
replied the other; ‘what can he 
know of such things? Jamie 
opened his eyes, and, looking the 
man in the face, said, ‘I never 
heard that God seeks where he did 
not give.’ The bystander’s unrea- 
sonable reasonings were cut short. 
His last words were, ‘I am a 
Christian ; dinna bury me like a 
beast.’ His last wishes were re- 
spected ; he was decently interred 
in the churchyard of Longside, and 
the inscription on his gravestone 
is almost as touching in its simple 
nathos as Sterne’s ‘Alas, poor 
Yorick ! 

We shall conclude this chapter 
with a few words about ‘Innocents’ 
as described by two popular au- 
thors—Galt and Scott. 

No man was ever more familiar 
with Scottish life in all its charac- 
teristics than John Galt, the author 
of the Ayrshire Legatees, the A nnals 
of the Parish, and other popular 
works which appeared some fifty 
years ago. The Annals of the Parish 
are supposed to be extracts from 
the diary of the Rev. Micah Bal- 
whidder, minister of Dalmailing, 
in which he enters all the most 
notable events which occur in the 
parish from 1760 to 1810, the 
period of his incumbency. The 
character of the douce, shrewd, 
observant, pious, and yet some- 
what paw ky minister is admirably 
sustained to the end, and there are 
some genre pictures, such as those 
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of old Lady Macadam, his gay 
worldly prelatical parishioner, and 
Mr. Cayenne, the kind-hearted but 
hot-tempered planter, which in 
their fidelity and naturalness have 
never been surpassed. It was im- 
possible that a class so interesting 
as the ‘innocents’ should have es- 
caped the notice of such a keen 
observer as Galt, and Jenny Guffaw 
and her daughter were doubtless 
drawn from the life. ‘They are 
first introduced to our notice in 
the year 1773, by Mr. Balwhidder, 
whose superstition ever leads him 
to seein the trifling affairs of hisown 
parish the prognostics of the great 
events which were about to occur 
in the great world. The year 1773 
had been a happy one; but ‘Och 
how! he exclaims, ‘ this was the 
last happy summer we had for 
many a year in the parish; and an 
omen of the dule that ensued was 
in a sacrilegious theft that a daft 
woman, Jenny Guffaw, and her 
idiot daughter, did in the kirk, by 
tearing off and stealing the green 
serge lining of my lord’s pew, to 
make, as they said, a truss for their 
shoulders in the cold weather— 
saving, hdwever, the sin, we paid 
no attention at the time to the 
mischief and tribulation that so 
unheard-of a trespass boded to us 
all. It took place about Yule, 
when the salar was cold and 
frosty, and poor Jenny was not 
very able to go about seeking her 
meat as usual, The deed, however, 
was mainly done by her daugliter, 
who, when brought before me, said, 
‘Her poor mother’s back had mair 
need of claes than the kirk boards,’ 
which was so true a thing that [ 
could not punish her, but wrote 
anent it to my lord, who not only 
overlooked the offence, but sent 
orders to the servants at the castle 
to be kind to the poor woman and 
the natural her daughter.’ 

The next notice of these two 
‘innocents’ occurs in 1775. Miss 
Betty Wadrife, the daughter of an 
heritor of Dalmailing, has returned 
from a visit to Edinburgh, and 
‘comes out with a fine mantle, 
decked and adorned with many a 
ribbon knot, such as had never 
been seen in the parish before.’ 
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Old Lady Macadam wishes to get 
a copy of it for her daughter-in- 
law, but Miss Wadrife refuses, as 
that would be making it too com- 
mon. The old lady is nettled, 
vows revenge, and takes into her 
councils Miss Sabrina, the school- 
mistress, who calls upon Miss 
Wadrife and gets a sight of her 
mantle, Then ‘my lady and she, 
from old silk and satin negligées 
which her ladyship had worn at 
the French court, made up two 
mantles of the self-same fashion as 
Miss Betty’s, and, if possible, more 
sumptuously garnished, but in a 
flagrant fool way. On the Sunday 
morning after, her ladyship sent 
for Jenny Guffaw and her daft 
daughter Meg, and showed them 
the mantles, and said she would 
give them half-a-crown if they 
would go with them to the kirk 
and take their place in the bench 
beside the doors, and after worship 
walk home before Miss Betty 
Wadrife. The two poor natural 
things were just transported with 
the sight of such bravery, and 
needed no other bribe; so over 
their bits of ragged duds they put 
on the pageantry, and walked away 
to the kirk like peacocks, and took 
their place on the bench, to the 
great diversion of the whole con- 
gregation.’ . 
Mr. Balwhidder preaches one of 
his most telling sermons on the 
American war, but all his eloquence 
fails to arrest the attention of his 
people; and no wonder, for there 
on the bench, unseen by him, were 
‘the two vain haverels spreading 
their feathers and picking their 
wings, stroking down and setting 
right their finery, with such an air 
as no living soul could see and 
withstand ; while every eye in the 
kirk was now on them and now at 
Miss Betty Wadrife, who was in a 
worse position than if she had been 
on the stool of repentance. Greatly 
grieved with the little heed that 
was paid to my discourse, I left 
the pulpit with a heavy heart; but 
when I came out into the kirkyard 
and saw the two antics, linking 
like ladies, and aye keeping in the 
way before Miss Betty, and looking 
back and around in their pride 
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and admiration, with high heads 
and wonderful pomp, I was really 
overcome, and could not keep my 
gravity, but laughed loud out 
among the graves and in the face 
of all my people, who, seeing how 
I was vanquished in that unguarded 
moment by the enemy, made a 
universal and most irreverent 
breach of all decorum, at which 
Miss Betty, who had been the cause 
of all, ran into the first open door 
and almost fainted away. 

The Kirk Session, scandalized at 
this breach of ‘the orderliness 
needful in the Lord’s house,’ call 
upon Mr. Balwhidder to rebuke 
and admonish Lady Macadam of 
the evil of her way—a task which 
the minister, knowing her lady- 
ship’s ‘tantrums,’ is rather un- 
willing to accept. Instead of 
bringing her to a due sense of the 
sinfulness of her ways, he is so 
overcome by her ladyship’s wit 
and humour, that he forgets the 
object of his visit and ‘laughs at 
the fantastical drollery of her 
malicious prank on Miss Betty 
Wadrife.’ Nor is Mr. Balwhidder 
himself safe from the old lady’s 
mischievous humour. The Kirk 
Session give orders to Willie How- 
king, ‘the betheral, not to let the 
two ‘innocents’ so far into the 
kirk next Sunday, and he, exceed- 
ing his orders, keeps them out 
altogether. What ensued may be 
best related by poor Mr. Balwhid- 
der himself: ‘On the following 
Wednesday, there being a meeting 
of the Synod at Ayr, to my utter 
amazement the mother and daugh- 
ter made their appearance there in 
all their finery, and raised a com- 
plaint against me and the Session 
for debarring them from church 
privileges. No stage-play could 
have produced such an effect. I 
was perfectly dumbfoundered, and 
every member of the Synod might 
have been tied with a straw, they 
were so overcome with this new 
device of that endless woman the 
Lady Macadam, in whom the say- 
ing was verified—that old folks are 
twice bairns; for in such plays, 
pranks, and projects she was as 
playful as a very lassie at her sam- 
pler. The complaint was dis- 
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missed, by which the Session and 
me were assoilzied ; but I'll never 
forget till the day of my death 
what I suffered on that occasion 
to be so put to the wall by two 
born idiots.’ 

Matters proceed quietly at Dal- 
mailing till 1780, when they hear 
that Lord George Gordon has been 
committed to the Tower, and that 
the Government intend to restore 
‘the old harlotry of papistry.’ 
Meanwhile Jenny Guffaw and her 
daughter disappear for several days, 
and nothing is heard of them till 
Lady Macadam, ‘who never went 
to bed at any Christian hour, but 
sat up reading her French novels,’ 
sees a bright light one night in 
their cottage, and sends Miss 
Sabrina and the servants to find 
out the cause. On reaching the 
cottage ‘they beheld daft Jenny 
and her as daft daughter, with a 
score of candledoups (Heaven only 
knows where they got them !) 
placed in the window, and the twa 
fools dancing and linking and 
admiring before the door. ‘What's 
all this about, Jenny? said Miss 
Sabrina, ‘ Awa’ wi’ you, awa’ wi’ 

ou, ye wicked pope, ye whore of 
Babylon. Is na it for the glory of 
God and the Protestant religion ? 
D’ye think I will be a pope as long 
as light can put out darkness ? 
And with that the mother and 
daughter began again to leap and 
dance as madly as before. 

MissSabrina, indignant at having 
such unparliamentary language ap- 
plied to her, strives in vain to in- 
duce Mr. Balwhidder to subject 
the two ‘innocents’ to church dis- 
cipline. They had been to Glas- 
gow, where they saw the illumina- 
tions caused by the result of the 
Popish Bill, and with that imita- 
tiveness peculiar to their class, re- 
solved to reproduce them on a 
small scale in their own cottage. 
A more amusing travestissement of 
such public demonstrations of joy 
could scarcely be conceived; and 
well might worthy Mr. Balwhidder 
remark, ‘I was grieved to see the 
testimonies of joyfulness for a holy 
victory brought into such disre- 
pute by the ill-timed demonstra- 
tions of the two irreclaimable 
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naturals that had not a true con- 
ception of the cause for which they 
were triumphing:’ 

Thesame ludicrous imitativeness, 
not unmixed with pathos, is exhi- 
bited by Meg on the occasion of 
her mother’s death, in 1789. ‘ Poor 
Jenny Guffaw happened to take a 
heavy cold, and soon thereafter 
died. Meg went about from house 
to house, begging dead-clothes, and 
got the body straighted in a won- 
derful decent manner, with a plate 
of earth and salt placed upon it— 
an admonitory type of mortality 
and eternal life that has ill-ad- 
visedly gone out of fashion. When 
I heard of this, I could not but go 
to see how a creature that was not 
thought possessed of a grain of un- 
derstanding, could have done so 
much herself. On entering the 
door, I beheld Meg sitting, with 
two or three of the neighbouring 
kimmers, and the corpse laid out 
on a bed. ‘Come awa’, sir,’ said 


Meg, ‘this is an altered house, 
they're gane that keepit it bein; 
but, sir, we maun a’ come to this— 
we maun pay the debt o’ nature— 
death is a grim creditor, and a 


doctor but brittle bail, when the 
hour of reckoning is at han’ ! What 
a pity it is, mother, that you're 
now dead, for here’s the minister 
come to see you. QO, sir, but she 
would have had a proud heart to 
see you in her dwelling, for she 
had a genteel turn, and would not 
let me, her only daughter, mess or 
mell wi’ the lathron lasses of the 
clachan. Ay, ay, she brought me 
up with care, and edicated me for 
a lady ; nae coarse wark darkened 
my lily white hands. But I maun 
wark now, I maun dree the penalty 
of man.’ 

Having stopped some time listen- 
mg to the curious maundering of 
Meg, I rose to come away, but she 
laid her hand on my arm, saying, 
‘No, sir, ye maun taste before ye 
gang! My mother had aye plenty 
in her life, nor shall her latter day 
be needy.’ 

Accordingly, Meg, withall the due 
formality common on such occa- 
sions, produced a bottle of water 
and a Satan which she filled 
and tasted, then presented to me, 
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at the same time offering me a bit 
of bread on aslate. It was a con- 
sternation to everybody how the 
daft creature had learnt all ‘the 
ceremonies, which she performed 
in a manner past the power of pen 
to describe, making the solemnity 
of death ludicrous by her strange 
mockery. ; 

The Turks look upon their ‘ in- 
nocents’ as inspired beings, and 
listen to their ravings as a kind of 
oracular deliverance worthy of all 
respect ; the lower classes in Scot- 
land share in this feeling, and even 
Mr. Balwhidder himself is not 
altogether exempt from it, as we 
learn from the following incident. 
He has sued his heritors before the 
Court of Teinds, for an augmenta- 
tion of stipend, and been success- 
ful, when some of the latter, ont 
of revenge, pay him in kind, He 
and Mrs, Balwhidder are in much 
distress, as they have no place to 
store away the grain, ‘Daft Meg, 
who sat by the kitchen ghimney-lug 
hearing a’, said nothing for a time, 
but when she saw how Mrs. Bal- 
whidder and me were put to, she 
cried out with a loud voice, like a 
soul under the inspiration of pro- 
hecy, “‘ When the widow’s cruse 
fad filled all the vessels in the 
house, the Lord stopped the in- 
crease ; verily, verily, I say unto 
you, if your barns be filled, and 
your girnel-kists can hold no 
more, seek till ye shall findthe tume 
basins of the poor, and therein 
pour the corn and the oil, and the 
wine of your abundance ; so shall 
ye be blessed.” as est et a stultd 
docerit, We may all learn a lesson 
from these words, which had such 
an effect on Mr. Balwhidder, that 
he distributed the contents of the 
sacks among the poor widows in 
his parish. 

Poor Meg’s end is even more 
touching and tragical than that of 
Maria in the Sentimental Journey. 
Mr. Henry Melcomb, a handsome 
young student of Christchurch 
College, Oxford, pays a visit to his 
uncle, Mr. Cayenne, at Dalmailing, 
and thoughtlessly shows some at- 
tention to Meg, who at once falls 
over head and ears in love with 
him, She does everything to at- 
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tract his attention, and dresses in 
the most outré manner. ‘I cannot 
take it upon me to describe her, 
but she kithed in such a variety of 
cuffs and ruffles, feathers and 
flowers, old green flowers, painted 
paper knots, ribbons, and furs, 
and laces, and went about geck- 
ing and simpering with an old 
fan in her hand, that it was 
not in the power of nature to look 
at her with sobriety.’ Mr. Mel- 
comb meets her in this strange 
guise at church, offers her his arm, 
and conducts her home. Her hap- 
piness is only short-lived; next 
Sunday the banns of marriage be- 
tween Mr. Melcomb and one of his 
cousins are proclaimed in church, 
and Meg, with aloud shriek, rushes 
from the church demented, if such 
a term can be applied to one of her 
class. She seats herself opposite 
the house of the bride, and remains 
there all through the rain, the 
storm, and the darkness; neither 
threats nor coaxing can induce her 
to leave. The marriage ceremony 
is to be performed next morning 
at seven o'clock, and Mr. Balwhid- 
der finds Meg ‘sitting looking at 
the windows, with her hands 
clasped. When she saw me, she 
gave a shrill cry, and took me by 
the hand, and wished me to go 
back, crying out in a onathaaie 
ing voice, “QO, sir, no’ yet, no’ yet ! 
He'll maybe draw back, and think 
of a far truer bride.” I was wae 
for her, and very angry with the 
servants for laughing at the fond 
folly of the ill-less thing. 

‘When the marriage was over, 
and the carriage at the door, the 
bridegroom handed in the bride. 
Poor Meg* saw this, and jumping 
up from where she sat, was at his 
side like a spirit, as he was step- 
ping in, and taking him by the 
hand, she looked in his face so 
piteously, that every heart was sor- 
rowful, for she could say nothing. 
When he pulled away his hand, 
and the door was shut, she stood 
as if she had been chained to the 
spot, and saw the chaise drive 
away. All that were about the 
door then spoke to her, but she 
heard us not, At last she gave a 
deep sigh, and the water coming 
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into her eyes, she said, “ The worm 
—the worm is my bonny bride- 
groom, and Jenny with the mony 
feet my bridal-maid. The mill- 
dam water’s the wine o’ the wed- 
ding, and the clay and the clod 
shall be my bedding. A long 
night is meet for a bridal, but none 
shall be longer than mine.” In 
saying which words, she fied from 
among us with heels like the wind. 
The servants pursued, but oer 
long before they could stop her, 
she was past redemption, in the 
deepest plumb of the cotton-mill 
dam. Few deaths had for many 
a day happened in the parish to 
cause so much sorrow as that of 
this poor silly creature. She was 
a sort of household familiar among 
us, and there was much like the 
inner side of wisdom in the pattern 
of her sayings, many of which are 
still preserved as proverbs. And 
thus Mr. Balwhidder dolefully takes 
leave of poor Meg, as we also must 
do. Will no modern poet immor- 
talize her in song? Surely she 
would form a better subject for a 
poem than ‘Betty Foy and her 
idiot boy.’ 

Scott’s innocents are superior to 
Galt’s, as poetical creations, but 
they are less true to nature. Any 
middle-aged Scotchman must have 
recognized points of identity be- 
tween the Guilaws and the inno- 
cents of his native district, but we 
venture to say that no one ever 
met in real life with the counter- 
part of Davie Gellatley, the Baron 
of Bradwardine’s fool. He is a 
pure creation of the imagination, 
and the snatches of song he sings 
are among the finest fragments 
that Scott ever wrote. The very 
spirit of our old ballad poetry is 
caught up in the answer he gives 
to Waverley’s first question. 


The knight's to the mountain 
His bugle to wind ; 

The lady’s to green wood 

Her garland to bind. 

The bower of Burd Ellen 

Has moss on the floor, 

That the step of Lord William 
Be silent and sure. 


The following words, sung by 
Davie to Ban and Boscar, the two 
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deer-hounds, transport us at once 
into the midst of scenes familiar to 
all who have travelled, or fished, or 
hunted among our northern moun- 
tains. We have only to close our 
eyes and: shut our ears to the roar 
of the great city, and tlese words 
will carry us to the banks of the 
deep, dark inland loch, or the brow 
of some heath-clad hill— 
Hie away, hie away, 

Over bank and over brae, 

Where the copsewood is the greenest, 

Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 

Where the lady-fern grows strongest, 

Where the morning dew lies longest, 

Where the black-cock sweetest sips it, 

Where the fairy latest trips it ; 

Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 

Lovely, lonesome, cool and green, 

Over bank and over brae, 

Hie away, hie away ! 


One of the finest scenes in the 
book is where Waverley finds poor 
Davie concealed among the ruins 
of the castle, hollow-eyed, meagre, 
half-starved, and covered with rags 
—the ghost of his former self. 
‘ A’ dead and gane—dead and gane!’ 
is his answer to Waverley— 

But follow, follow me, 
While glow-worms light the lea, 
I'll show you where the dead should be— 

Each in his shroud, 

While winds pipe loud, 

And the red moon peeps through the 

cloud, 
Follow, follow me ; 
Brave should he be 
That treads by night the dead 
man’s lea. 


There is something very touching 
in the idea of the poor innocent 
watching over the safety of his 
former master and _ protector, and 
providing him with food in the 
cave where he had found shelter. 
The following anecdote, related by 
his mother, Janet, is quite in keep- 
ing with the ready wit often dis- 
played by the naturals in sudden 
emergencies, and is also more cha- 
racteristic of the class, than all the 
snatches of song put into Davie's 
mouth :— 

‘ Davie’s no so silly as folk tak’ him 
for, Mr. Wauverley; he wadua ha’e 
brought you here unless he had kend ye 
was a friend to his Honour—indeed the 
very dogs kend ye, Mr. Wauverley, for ye 
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was aye kind to beast and body. I can 
tell you a story o’ Davie, wi’ his 
Honour’s leave. His Honour, ye see, 
being under hiding in thae sair times— 
the mair’s the pity—he lies a’ day, and 
whiles a’ night, in the cove in the dern 
hag ; but though it is a bieldy eneugh bit, 
and the auld guidman o’ Corse-Cleugh 
has panged it wi’ a kemple o’ strae amaist, 
yet when the country’s quiet, and the 
night very cauld, his Honour whiles 
creeps doun here to get a warm at the 
ingle, and a sleep amang the blankets, 
and gangs awa’ in the morning. And so, 
ae morning, siccan a fright as I got! 
Twa unlucky red-coats were up for black- 
fishing, or some siccan ploy—for the neb 
o them’s never out o’ mischief—and they 
just got a glisk o his Honour as he gaed 
into the wood, and banged aff a gun at 
him. I out like a jer-faleon and cried— 
‘* Wad they shoot a poor woman’s innocent 
bairn ?’ And I tleyt at them, and threepit 
it was my son; and they damned and 
swuir at me that it was the auld rebel, 
as the villains ca’d his Honour; and 
Davie was in the wood and heard the 
tuilzie, and he, just out o’ his ain head, 
got up the auld grey mantle that his 
Honour had flung off him to gang the 
faster ; and he came out o’ the very same 
bit o’ the wood, majoring and looking 
about sae like his Honour, that they were 
clean beguiled, and thought they had 
letten aff their gun at crack-brained 
Sawney, as they ca’ him; and they gae 
me saxpence, and twa saumon fish, to say 
naething about it. Na, na !—Davie’s no 
just like ither folk, puir fallow ; but he’s 
no sae silly as folk tak’ him for.’ 

Our readers will agree with Janet 
in her estimate of her son’s mental 
powers, and admit that innocents 
often display a cunning and inge- 
nuity superior to that of ordinary 
men. It may be remarked, ex 
passant, that a cave is pointed out 
in Buchan similar to the ‘cove in 
the dern hag,’ where the last Lord 
Pitsligo found refuge after the 
battle of Culloden. There is so 
much in common between him and 
the Baron of Bradwardine, that we 
are tempted to believe him to have 
been the original of that character, 
though the main incidents in the 
story happened to Stewart of In- 
vernayle. 

Meg Merrilies is one of Scott's 
finest poetical creations; but we 
doubt whether she is entitled to be 
admitted into the honourable guild 
of innocents ; there is too much 
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method in her madness; and we 
pass on to Madge Wildfire, who 
plays such a prominent part in the 
Heart of Mid Lothian, Madge 
has not been originally an ‘ inno- 
cent: misery and crime and vanity 
have reduced her to the condition 
of a wandering maniac, whose 
darkened intellect is visited by oc- 
casional gleams of reason, and 
whose memory pours forth in ad- 
mired confusion snatches of hymns 
and songs, as chance or association 
may suggest. Her prototype was 
Feckless Fannie, a poor maniac, 
who appeared in Ayrshire for the 
first time in 1769, accompanied by 
twelve or thirteen sheep, over 
which she seemed to have as much 
command as the Good Shepherd 
in the parable. Her story was that 
she was the daughter of a wealthy 
squire in the north of England, 
who fell in love with her father’s 
shepherd. The father, on discover- 
ing this, shot her lover dead: she 
closed his eyes, and received, as his 
last gift, the few sheep, which ac- 
companied her in all her travels, 
Romantic as Fannie’s story may 
be, it must be admitted that Scott 
has improved upon the original, 
and that Madge Wildfire is the 
most perfect portrait of the kind 
not even excepting Sterne’s Maria 
—that was ever drawn. She is 
first introduced to us in the jail of 
Edinburgh, where Mr. Sharpatlaw 
is trying to find out who personated 
her on the day of the Porteous 
mob. The device of obtaining the 
desired information, by appealing 
to her vanity, is very ingenious ; 
and equally characteristic are the 
words in which she speaks of the 
man who had ruined her: ‘ He gaed 
me a crown and a kiss for the use 
o them ; blessing on his bonny face, 
though v's been a dear ane to me.’ 
The same consummate knowledge 
of the workings of the female 
heart is exhibited*in Effie Deans 
during her interview with her 
sister before the trial ; even at that 
trying hour, with death staring 
her in the face, she is more con- 
cerned for the man who has been 
her worst enemy than for herself, 
and feels more interest in his wel- 
fare than her own. 
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One of the best scenes in the 
book is where Madge introduces 
Jeannie Deans into the church of 
the English village where she was 
born. Jeannie begins to arrange 
her dress before entering, when 
Madge, ‘ with imitative zeal, began 
to bedizen and trick herself out 
vith the shreds and remnants of 
beggarly finery, which she took 
out of a little bundle, and which, 
when disposed around her person, 
made her appearance ten times 
more fantastic and apish than it 
had been before. Across the man’s 
cap, or riding-hat, which she wore, 
she placed a broken and soiled 
white feather, intersected with 
one which had been shed from the 
tail of a peacock.’ She fastens to 
her dress a large dirty furbelow 
of artificial flowers; throws over 
her shoulders a glaring, tawdry 
scarf of yellow silk, trimmed with 
tinsel and spangles ; puts on a pair 
of high-heeled satin shoes, and 
takes in her hand a long willow 
switch, which had been peeled so 
as to resemble the wand of the 
Lord Treasurer, or some other lofty 
functionary. In this guise they 
march through the village, where 
an old woman, partially blind, de- 
ceived by Madge’s appearance, drops 
her a curtsey. ‘This filled up the 
measure of Madge’s self-approba- 
tion. She minced, she ed. she 
smiled, she simpered, and waved 
Jeannie Deans forward with the 
condescension of a noble chaperone, 
who has undertaken the charge of 
a country miss on her first visit to 
the capital.’ 

Madge meets with a tragical end, 
Her mother is hanged as a witch 
on Harsbec-hill, near Carlisle, and 
the unfortunate daughter is all 
but drowned by the boors. She 
never recovers ; and there isa wild 
and wonderful pathos in the strange 
snatches of song and scraps of 
sacred poetry with which she sings 
herself asleep. Fleeman professed 
himself a Christian, and expressed 
a desire not to be buried like a 
beast : poor Madge's faith, during 
the intervals of returning reason, 
took a loftier flight, if these words 
were sung ‘ with the understanding 
and the spirit ?— 
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When the fight of grace is fought, 

When the marriage vest is wrought, 
When faith hath chased cold doubt away, 
And hope but sickens at delay ; 

When charity, imprisoned here, 

Longs for a more expanded sphere ; 

Doff thy robes of sin and clay, 

Christian, rise and come away. 


About a century ago a fool was 
a necessary appendage to every 
family of rank, and an innocent 
an institution in every village in 
Scotland. It is a principle of 
political economy that the supply 
will always be equal to the demand; 
and as the world has outlived them, 
their occupation is gone, and they 
have disappeared. The emolu- 
ments of the professed fool must 
at one time have been consider- 
able, as we find that, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, a 
law was passed in Scotland, enti- 
tled An Act for the away-putting of 
Fenyet Fules, by which all pre- 
tended fools were ‘to have their 
ears nailed toa tree and cut off, 
and then to be banished the coun- 
try, and if afterwards found, that 
they be hanged.’ It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that the law does 
not prescribe the ordeal which was 
to decide the difference between 
real and pretended folly ; and we 
who live in a more enlightened 
age are in the same darkness on 
this point as our forefathers, 
Perhaps the ordeal is no longer 
required. This, as Bacon tells us, 
is not the youth, but the middle 
age, of our race, and the fools who 
were wont to amuse the world in 
its youth have fallen into neglect, 
just as the toys of our childhood 
are thrown aside and forgotten in 
the days of our manhood, If a 
genuine race of innocents were to 
crop up, they would be consigned 
without mercy to our poor-houses, 
there to pine and die, for freedom 
Was as necessary to them as light 
is to flowers. We hope we shall 
not be mistaken for an excessive 
laudator acti temporis if we part 
from these poor creatures with a 
gentle feeling of pity and tender 
regret, and express our belief that 
the fool of the pantomime is but a 
poor substitute for the now extinct 
race of innocents, 

P. C. B. 
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LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND. 


Vv. 


THE BAD PARISH. 


\ THEN, school-days done, the soil and seasons claim’d 
Neal’s busy hand, he far too high had aim’d, 

On house and field improvements bravely bent. 
* My boy,’ said Jack, ‘ you'll only rise the rent, 
Or get us hunted from too good a place, — 
And back’d his fears from many a well-known case. 
Jack praised their added room, but shook his head, 
The small new dairy fill’d his soul with dread, 
To cut a drain might dig their own pitfall, 
*T was ostentation to repair a wall, 
And did they further dare to stub the whins, 
The Great Folk soon would visit all their sins. 
‘ We'll pay * « Pay twice the worth; or, fail to pay, 
As fail we must, they'll snatch it all away.’ 
What could Neal do?—his parents, getting old, 
Detain’d him ; but his early hopes grew cold. 
School-monitor, ’twere easy to have won 
A mastership ; but how should only son 
Keep soft his hands? The Church, too, some advised ; 
But Jack his ‘ bit o’ ground’ so highly prized, 
The simple household deem’d it an estate,— 
And Neal found out this error, all too late. 
They could but creep at most, and small their strength 
Against bad times, when these came on at length. 

He often stroll’d across their heathy hill 
To Ballytullagh, welcomed with good will, 
To chat the girls and argue with the men, 
Till nightfall shadow’d mountain, moor, and glen, 
And read from Weekly Firebrand, Dublin print, 
Seditious rhetoric and murderous hint. 
Tullagh and Pigot long opposed have stood, 
And now are waxing fiercer in their mood. 

Great Pigot’s rage, that brought unnumber’d woes 
On Tullagh’s head, Hibernian muse disclose ! 
How first began the strife, were long to tell : 
The storm that slowly gather’d, swiftly fell. 
These upland people, though mere serfs they were, 
Presumed to walk with independent air, 
Game laws despised, and mearings on the moor, 
And all new-fangled things could ill endure ; 
Landlord and agent were their natural foes ; 
Old custom for their single guide they chose ; 
Being punish’d, yet more stubborn they became: 
The heat grew hotter, till it burst in flame. 
For Pigot, and his bailiff, Paudeen Dhu, 
Are still prepared for war, and like it too. 
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Costs, fees, drop in, and profitable ‘ takes,’ 
While every change the rental higher makes, 
Clears petty claims aside, a vexing swarm, 
And brings estates to new and better form ; 
And here Sir Ulick, for himself and ward, 
Was soon with Pigot’s plans in full accord ; 
One half this upland being Sir Ulick’s ground, 
One half engirt by nephew Bloomfield’s bound. 

The rents being mostly well paid up, ’twas clear 
Those farms were cheap; so Pigot made them dear, 
And took away their ancient mountain run, 
Enclosing half the heath for dog and gun, 

And half to feed a stranger’s herds and flocks,— 
A sturdy, coarse disciple of John Knox. 

But sheep are missing, cattle night by night 
Dock’d of their tails, hamstrung, or kill’d outright ; 
The northern grazier too is waylaid, left 

Of breath and blood and all but life bereft ; 

And every witness question’d in the case, 

Mere falsehood swears with calm unblushing face. 
The Ribbon-Snake, withal, is known to glide 
With secret venom round this country-side, 

Till Tullagh parish stands a place accurst, 

And Tullagh hill of all bad spots the worst, 

To magisterial eye; in two years’ time 

The tranquil nook stands notable for crime. 

Rich neighbouring farmers, and not ill-disposed, 
Their cautious lips, if not their eyes, keep closed ; 
They dread revenge, they dread the public shame 
That clings and reeks around th’ informer’s name ; 
For Ireland’s sad tradition, lingering yet, 

The Law, the People, in two scales hath set 
Nay, Ribbonism keeps Landlordism in check : 
They blame, they fear, but will not break its neck. 
To them belongs no sense of commonweal, 
Authority as alien still they feel, 
tuled, without partnership or wholesome pride, 
By Government that governs from outside. 
Their native Church, where peasant sons might rise, 
The rulers first despoil’d, and now despise. 
Trade, wealth, flow elsewhere, why they cannot guess, 
Save by constraint of ruling selfishness. 
In their own narrow bound, the constant fight 
For land goes on, with little ruth or right, 
Bo far as they can see; but every man 
Takes all advantage th: it he safely can. 
And so, as in the chamber of a mist 
Moving as they move, sadly they persist, 
And let the puzzling world be as it list. 

Our Agent twice a year sent forth a show’r 
Of Notices to Quit, and kept his power 
Suspended in terrorem: now at length 
Shall these atrocious tenants feel his strength. 





The Priests. 


On two or three a swift eviction falls, 

And then on Pigot Captain Starlight calls, 

High on the gatepost nailing up his card. 

But sturdy Pigot perseveres: ’twere hard 

If rampant ruffianism could overfrown 

All right and rule, and grossly beat them down ; 

For desperate ill a desperate remedy,— 

Some suffer guiltless, that must always be,— 

Ev’n in fair war the necessary blow 

Sets distant eyes to weep; but here the foe 

From general sympathy his courage draws, 

In that alone lies ambush’d from the laws. 

A plain sharp lesson, read to all and each, 

This is the true and only way to teach. 

Therefore be Tullagh, Drumm, and Meenabo 

All noticed—and in six months out they go. 
The priesthood, meanwhile, gave its usual aid, 

It went its wonted rounds and duly pray’d, 

Condoled in general words, and censured crime, 

And watch’d with care the movements of the time. 

For this alone its mystic flag unfurl’d— 

The warfare of the Church against the World, 

Each minor human interest has a claim 

So far as mingling with the one great aim. 

Imagination to the Church must cling, 

A grand, accustom’d, venerable thing, 

Which dignifies the chief events of life, 

And saves our soul, but shuns the daily strife ; 

The more withdrawn from regions of dispute, 

The more within its bounds made absolute ; 

The citadel assuredly maintain’d, 

Old conquests may by fortune be regain’d. 

Priests’ characters are various—priests are men ; 

Single the system to a bird’s-eye ken ; 

The method changing with the world’s events, 

And still providing needful instruments, 

Which may, as men, do nothing, bad or good, 

Nor their own work have often understood. 

Blame if you must, but scorn not, nor deride 

A scheme so strong, consistent, old, and tried. 

Witk what fine fingering, by what steadfast rules, 

It sways the monstrous crowd of knaves and fools! 
Neal was baptized by good old Father Flynn, 

Kind easy soul, who thought a laugh no sin. 

Slow as he march’d along, or jogg’d as slow 

On ‘ Bounce,’ a hunter twenty years ago, 

With humorous eye, broad hat, and yellow wig, 

Three spacious coats to make his bulk more big, 

Around his neck a cravat three turns thick, 

Stout gaiter’d legs and silver-headed stick, 

Whoever met was always glad to meet him, 

Nor Orangemen themselves refused to greet him ; 
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Parson and Presbyterian with a smile 

Own’'d his familiar face and life devoid of guile. 
To him succeeded Father Con Maguire, 

Keen, slender, swarthy, full of life and fire, 
Witty and courteous, friends with old and young, 
French and Italian ready to his tongue 

(A Paris student, finish’d off in Rome), 

With lords and ladies he was quite at home, 

But knew the people’s notions, words, and ways ; 
Some vanity and brag his chief dispraise ; 

And loosely would he handle things divine, 

Yet kept safe hold perhaps,—to judge him is not mine. 
Young Father Con, not ignorant of life, 

Quick and undaunted, yet avoiding strife, 

Gave hand to heretics (on this side hell), 

Help’d the new Schools along, and wished them well, 
Whilst legal churchmen proudly stood aloof, 

Nor used with Romish Priests a common roof. 
At Gubacreeny school this priest had found 

Neal the best boy, and made his praise resound,— 
Had lent him books, discoursed him after Mass, 
And fed his hopes ;—but Father Con, alas ! 
Caught typhus fever at a poor man’s bed, 

And one sad morn ’twas whispered, ‘ he is dead.’ 
Father Adair now reigneth in his stead, 

Whose curate first was Father James M‘Gann, 
A small, submissive, mild, lymphatic man, 

After his duty tending to peruse 

Permitted books and Catholic reviews, 

Poor diet, thin but greasy broth, scrag-made, 
And poignant by the pepper-caster’s aid ;— 
Whose curate now is Austin O’Muldoon, 

A strong dark sombre man of thirty-one, 

With heavy brows, and heavy jaws and chin, 
Close shaven, and a heavy soul within. 

You look, and guess him dangerous and deep, 
Full of dark plans that make your flesh to creep, 
A mine of mystic secrets; but alas! 

Poor empty bounds he never may outpass 
Constrict him, and it eats his heart to know 
How short a way his seeming power can go. 

The tedious years will slowly wear him tame, 

Or else some channel for the smouldering flame 
Give altar, platform, journal, one more voice 

To bid the foolish, furious mob rejoice, 

But those above him, on sharp watch to stand, 
And gather up the reins with cautious hand. 
Adair the priest is bland and dignified ; 

The curate Austin sullen, sidelong-eyed ; 

Both do their office punctually and well, 

And duly are revered ; but, truth to tell, 

The people, when their crimes they plan and plot, 
Regard the blessed clergy scarce one jot. 





The way down. 


Some few, the leading scoundrels and the worst, 
Would laugh at Pio Nono if he curs’d ; 

Most stop their ears, turn reverently aside, 
Transgress, and somehow back to duty glide ; 
While others meeting form with form (no more 
Demanded) by interpretation’s lore, 

And casuistry to equal Dens’s own, 

Arrange what’s best to be conceal’d and shown. 
From either side of that mysterious screen 

Of plain fir boards, in every chapel seen, 

The whisper oft will flow in mere routine ; 

For ’twere not wise, in every case, to press 

Those who, being there, have yielded more or less ; 
Their Mother keeps on terms, can watch and wait, 
Expecting full submission, soon or late, 

And overlooking much, if, on the whole, 

A man wili not refuse to save his soul. 

Life’s daily details, counted great or small, 

The Church absorbs and dominates them all, 
Takes her own silent course with conscious might, 
The earthly Judge Supreme of wrong and right. 


High burn’d the civil war; Neal oftener stray’d 
To Ballytullagh ; close acquaintance made 
With ill-reputed men; the Firebrand read, 
Argued, declaim’d, and on their flattery fed. 
Let Neal, of Pigot’s anger have a care, 
His home exists on sufferance too—beware ! 
Bold, active, tied with cruel cords, the lad 
Was restless, reckless, now enraged, now sad, 
To see his poor old father slaving yet, 
And constant care his mother’s features fret ; 
For spite of all their efforts, and his own, 
And Bridget’s, they were slipping down and down. 
Their slow prosperity was thin and poor, 
And might not even petty rubs endure, 
More than the spider’s careful house the brush 
Of sparrow’s wing, or infant’s finger-push. 
Their space diminish’d, and their rent increased ; 
Scant crops, wet turf, dear food for man and beast ; 
High cess and poor-rate ; tenants such as they 
Discouraged, driven, evicted every day ; 
No spur at home, the father and the son 
Could now do less than Jack himself had done; 
The chance of other earning, simply none ;— 
Yet still by habit to his ‘ bit o’ ground,’ 
With failing means and hopes, old Jack was fondly bound. 


One dismal Sunday morning, such a day 
As brings the message, ‘ summer’s past away,’ 
Neal with a sigh awoke ; nor when awake, 
Could free his bosom from a nameless ache, 
The misery of his slumber; ill-content 
Tuto the damp and sunless air he went. 
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The fowls, with stretching wings and eager screech, 
Run up in vain his bounty to beseech ; 
He rests his arms upon a wall, to gaze 
Across the scene, not sad in other days, 
But now, all round, with dark and doleful hues 
A sombre sky the sluggish bog imbues ; 
Black pit and pool, coarse tuft and quaking marsh, 
Stretch far away to mountains cold and harsh 
Under the lowering clouds ; while, near at hand, 
Their little piece of toughly-conquer'd land 
Shows every trench a waterpool ; one night 
May bring again the dreadful touch of blight, 
And two bad seasons, although bravely borne, 
Have left this humble household weak and worn. 
Under those mountains deep Lough Braccan lies, 
And to the master-flood its share supplies ; 
Far to the left, unseen, a northern vale 
Bends round their utmost bastion, where the gale 
Blows ocean-smells, and halfway down this road 
Is Bloomfield’s long-untenanted abode. 
Tullagh belongs to him, on Doran’s side, 
Sir Ulick claims the other ; valleys wide 
Sweep down to Lisnamoy, where, either hand, 
Rough hills, withdrawn and sinking, let expand 
The green grove-tufted undulating plain. 
But over all a sullen roof of rain 
Hangs heavily this morning; dark and dead 
The boggy view, and Neal’s own heart like lead. 
What way, or help, or hope for such as he ? 
No stepping-stones the poor quagg’d youth can see. 
Yet Neal had felt a stirring in his breast 
The day of Bloomfield’s visit—soon represt. 
‘ Kind looking, sweet tongued—is he like the rest ? 
I'll speak . .. I'll tell him .. . tell him what? and how? 
Much use! . . . but Biddy gets that graceful bow. 
See my poor father cringing—O, how fine 
The young man’s world is! Think of his and mine! 
I must not envy, will not grudge his lot,— 
But ours is in his hand, and we're forgot.’ 
Call’d in to breakfast by a mother’s care, 
Himself and Bridget next for Mass prepare ; 
Too far for Mary, but in finest weather, 
And feeble yet from sickness is the father ; 
Climb the broad hill, the hamlet at their feet 
(How tranquil !—of what discontent the seat !) 
Half-down the other slope, in sheltering bend, 
And swiftly by the narrow path descend ; 
Our Bridget carrying in a jug her boon 
Of precious milk for sickly Rose Muldoon. 
Inside the poorest hovel of the place, 
The seal of death was on a young girl’s face, 
Far through in the decline, beside whose bed 
Her haggard father sat with drooping head ; 
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A neighbour woman, taking turn as nurse, 

Upheld the sufferer when her cough grew worse. 
‘God save you, kindly. How is she to-day ?” 
Then Rosy’s feeble voice was heard to say, 

‘Is that you, Bridget, darlin’ ?’ White and thin 
Her fingers rested clammily within 

The other maiden’s healthy palm ; death-bright 
Her eyes met Bridget’s, brimm’d with living light. 
Bare grimy walls, a roof with many a flaw, 

This corner strewn with turf, and that with straw, 
A borrow’d bedstead, two old stools, no more, 

To furnish round the damp uneven floor, 

Three plates, three broken cups, an iron pot, 

A batter’d black tin-porringer kept hot 

Beside the gaping hearth, enough to choke 

The unaccustom’d lungs with lazy smoke ;— 

Such was the house: yet Rose with many a tear 
Had begg’d ‘O not the Poorhouse, father dear !’ 
Quick with her broidery-needle once was she, 

The youngest and the busiest girl of three, 

And now her father’s last companion left ; 

Long sickness had his home of every comfort reft. 


Now from each doorway issue comrades, drest, 
Both ‘ boys and girls,’ in humble Sunday best, 
And all together, laughing, down the lane 
They pick their steps, a smoother road to gain. 
Low trails the cloud, drops falling from its edge, 
But not enough to ask the sheltering hedge; 
Discourse curtails the league to Lisnamoy, 

And Bloomfield’s doings many a tongue employ. 

* Ought we petition while the Minor’s here P 

What use in that P—more harm than good, we fear. 
Smooth answer, then to-morrow off he’ll go, 

And lave oul’ Pigot twice as much our foe.’ 

So to the Town they draw, and each cross-road 
Gives new addition to the Sunday crowd. 


Good Father Flynn and his plain chapel walls 
Are both no more; from a great steeple calls 
A bell that dins the rival church to shame, 
And pseudo-gothic art asserts its claim 
For pence and wonder in th’ unfinish’d pile, 
A dull burlesque on medizval style, 
Stone nightmare, lumpish, set with eye and horn, 
Of architectural indigestion born. 
Ruin’d and roofless each old stately fane, 
Or if a living voice in some remain, 
The rich usurper’s,—lo! on Irish skies 
These new-born proofs of ancient faith arise. 
Father Adair, the zealous parish-priest, 
Is gentle, smooth, and mild to man and beast, 
With comely presence and colloquial skill, 
Secret in thought, and obstinate of will. 
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An Irish mitre is perhaps his hope ; 
A proper man for cardinal or pope. 
Outside the Church, all teaching is a crime, 
All strength diabolism : he bides his time 
To gain a Government support for schools 
In strict accordancy with holy rules ; 
Secret societies abhors no less 
Than Pigot; all must One Great Power confess. 
What Power ?—enough! each wandering thought suppress. 
He likes not England’s rule, nor will he curse ; 
The Church’s children’s ofttimes please him worse. 
Secret societies are things of sin, 
Yet agitation doth concession win ; 
He favours loyalty of much that kind 
Which in a doubtful-temper’d dog you find, 
That fawns and growls, obeys and shows his teeth,— 
Servility with danger underneath ; 
For so must selfish England understand 
That Ireland is not wholly in her hand, 
Yet want that old excuse to knit a frown, 
And with a cry of ‘rebel!’ smite her down. 
Irish Republic ?—Irish Kingdom ?—none 
Could less desire such thing beneath the sun 
Than Father John Adair: your ship may roll, 
But will you run her on a rock or shoal 
For mere impatience ? Of all men that live, 
Such clerics are the most conservative ; 
Perusing somewhat bitterly, no less, 
Their map and daily roll-call of distress, 
In times like these, when men with name of land 
Staring upon their hungry children stand, 
Unused by beggars’ art to seek and shift, 
And dreading from their only hold to drift. 
Are such to pay their clergy well prepared ? 
The clergy’s hard-won purse with them is often shared. 

Between the Latin prayers the small quire sings ; 
In silence deep a tinkling handbell rings ; 
The little altar-boys in white array 
Kneel round the altar; heads, black, fair, and grey, 
Through all the crowded chapel, row on row, 
Bow trembling and expectant; while, with slow 
And solemn gesture, mystic-robed, the Priest 
Raises the body and the blood of Crist. 
Once more the mighty miracle’s renew’d 
Of that old sacrifice on Holy Rood. 

The Mass completed, all prepare to go; 
But hush! the Father will not have it so. 
He speaks ; th’ arrested crowd is turn’d to stone ; 
Familiar, but commanding, is his tone ; 
The subject, Ribbonism ; and, word by word, 
His fervour kindles, and his strength is stirr’d, 
To caution, warn, implore, denounce, forbid. 
‘Think not,’ says he, ‘that what you plan is hid: 
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The spy, the stagg, the traitor’s at your heels !” 
The straining throng its interest now reveals 

By stirs and murmurs. ‘ Picture, every one, 
Your husband, or your brother, or your son, 
March’d off to Carrick jail—’ here women’s cries 
And och! och! och! through all the building rise. 
‘ Whisht ! hold your tongues! attend to what I say! 
My children, shun the dark and dangerous way. 
Have any stray’d? let these, while yet there’s time, 
Withdraw. To swear a wicked oath’s a crime; 
To keep it, worse: The Church, to whom is given 
All power to bind and loose in Earth and Heaven, 
Declares such oath is void, of no effect. 

And mark me well, you sinners that neglect 

This warning,—from God’s altar I declare 

You are not Catholics ; you cannot share 

The Holy Sacraments; and he that dies 

In this condition ’ sobs and groans and cries 
Throughout the chapel. On their homeward way, 
By reddening hedge, bare stubble, heather gay, 
To distant hamlet, or thatch’d cottage lone, 

Or through the street and byways of the town 
(Some to the ruin’d abbey first repair, 

Among its graves to breathe a special pray’r), 
The scatter’d congregation closely sift 

The reverend Father’s lecture, and its drift. 

Here are the sage remarks of Bill M‘Cann, 
Oracular and disputatious man, 

Who, while he stitch’d and hammer’d at a shoe, 
Would argue with the Pope, and ‘sack’ him too :— 
‘ Some things a Parish Priest is bound to say. 
The clergy, mind you, have their game to play ; 
And whilst they always take the people’s part, 
Keep in with powers that be,—no aisy art. 

The public word is sounded through the land, 

But private hints are stronger near at hand ; 
Father Adair himself has often said, 

** England gives Ireland nothing but from dread ;” 
And I myself heard Father Austin say, 

At Jack O’Reilly’s door last market-day, 

« Eject three townlands !—O, it’s bad, it’s bad! 
No wonder if they drive poor people mad !’”’ 

And Curate Austin was at times too rash ; 

He mourn’d the peasants’ sufferings ; and the lash 
Of Protestant contempt which made him sore, 
Impatiently, being young and proud, he bore. 
Perhaps he said it,—and perhaps said more 
While, in dark room above the grocery shop, 

No senior’s eye his rhetoric to stop, 

With Curate Michael of the neighbouring parish, 
The sole familiar there (and he was rarish, 

For cleric rules, as in a ship at sea, 


Keep all hands busy), quafling dreary tea. 
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At least our Crispin Critic did not fail 

To clap the Curate in th’ opposing scale ; 

And though the elder folk and womankind 

Found this day’s lecture greatly to their mind, 

Young men and politicians, not a few, 

Freely discussed the words, and blamed them too. 
With Bill M‘Cann our Neal and Denis talk’d, 

Then both to Tullagh Hill with Bridget walk’d; 

A flask of holy water carried she, 

And Neal two ounces of the best black tea, 

For Maureen; though the miles were long and rough, 

They seem’d to Denis short and smooth enough, 

Nor cared he when the rain in torrents flow’d 

At nightfall, gaily whistling down the road. 

Priests, Ribbonmen, and Landlords,—what are these ? 

At every turn a girl’s bright face he sees ; 

Rich—poor—the dead unmeaning phrases !—Love 

Is monarch, earthly kings how far above! 


(To be continued.) 


THEOLOGY 


YHERE are few readers who will 
be attracted by the title which 
we prefix to these remarks, Per- 
sons who have not visited Holland 
will probably think first of the 
Synod of Dort, and turn as rapidly 
as possible from the page, which 
may be intended to introduce them 
to the zealots who dogmatized in 
that assembly. Those, again, who 
have lingered for a few days 
amongst the canals, the pictures, 
and the quaint old houses, which 
make up the aggregate of the sum- 
mer tourist’s recollections of that 
country, will shrink from any 
closer acquaintance with those who 
preach or pray in the cold and ill- 
cared-for churches, whose Presby- 
terian plainness shocks the eye 
that is accustomed to the graceful 
buildings which the movement of 
1833 has_ scattered so widely 
amongst the busy streets, no less 
than amongst the pleasant fields, of 
England. 

And yet, if the reader is one who 
is at all interested in the phases of 
religious thought, we would ven- 
ture to ask him to give us a few 
minutes of his time, promising to 
be as brief as we can be, consis- 
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tently with showing him that the 
state of Dutch Protestantism is 
worth his attention, and with plac- 
ing in his hands the means of ob- 
taining some acquaintance with it, 
if his curiosity is sufficiently 
aroused to make him wish to do so. 

The waters of Dutch theology, 
which had been violently agitated 
by the storms of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, congealed in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth into an ortho- 
doxy as icy as that which, about 
the same time, overspread North 
Germany. There was this diffe- 
rence, however. The orthodoxy of 
Holland was Calvinist, while that 
of her eastern neighbour was Lu- 
theran. The indigenous form of 
Protestantism, best represented in 
the Netherlands by Wessel Gans- 
foort of Groningen, but which has 
also left its traces in the life and 
writings of the great and of late 
too much decried Erasmus, failed 
to hold its own against the sterner 
system which, taking its rise in 
the northern provinces of France, 
and counting as its chief apostle 
the resolute and unscrupulous Cal- 
vin, was brought into Holland by 
the Walloon immigrants, and was 
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eagerly embraced by men who 
were engaged in a death struggle 
with the old religion. It was then 
not unnatural, that the narrow 
theology of Gomarus should be 
preferred by the uneducated masses 
to the doctrines of the more liberal 
Arminius. In 1610 the followers 
of the latter presented their cele- 
brated Remonstrance to the States 
of Holland. In November, 1618, 
the Synod of Dort assembled after 
years of debate and trouble; and 
on the 29th May, 1619, it rose, 
having condemned in toto the Ar- 
minian opinions. The unscrupu- 
lous Maurice of Nassau, who cared 
as little for Counter-Remonstrants 
as for their opponents, saw clearly 
that the fanaticism of the masses 
was his best means of combating 
the aristocratic party, which leant 
to the Arminian teaching, and the 
judicial murder of Olden-Barneveld, 
as well as the persecution of Gro- 
tius, had his full and entire sanc- 
tion. Science fied the field, and 
fanaticism was victorious along the 
whole line. 

About the middle of the century 


the influence of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy began to show itself in the 
writings of theologians; and Bal- 
thasar Bekker, who died at the age 
of sixty-four in 1698, maintained 
in his Hnchanted World opinions 


in some points analogous to 
those afterwards defended by the 
famous Semler. It was Cocceius, 
however, a professor at Leyden, 
who had the honour to give his 
name to the liberal party of his 
day ; while Voet of Utrecht, his 
opponent, became the idol of all 
those who thought that religion 
was most honoured by a morose 
exterior and an intolerant spirit. 
Friends to Greek and Oriental 
studies, though misled by wrong 
principles of exegesis, the Coccei- 
ans were, as may readily be guessed, 
attached to the aristocratic or re- 
publican party; while their ene- 
mies, who thought that all truth 
was summed up in the canons of 
Dort, and hated Biblical criticism 
as the mother of novelties, relied 
on the Stadtholder and the mob. 
In 1677 their disputes had become 
8o fierce that the magistrates of 
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Amsterdam were obliged to inter- 
fere and to force them to agree to 
a compromise, by which each party 
was to have a right to an equal 
number of representatives in the 
city pulpits. This happy device 
was imitated elsewhere, and when 
a third school, that of the Lam- 
pians, which may be defined as a 
reform of the Cocceians, came to 
add itself to the older factions, it 
took its place quite naturally by 
their side, and enjoyed its share of 
church accommodation. Lampe, 
who gave his name to this section, 
was a professor at Utrecht, and 
died in 1729. Contemporary with 
him were Vitringa, whose harmo- 
nious Frisian name is, we should 
imagine, more familiar to the pre- 
sent generation than even his work 
on Isaiah, but who was really a 
man of eminence; and Witsius, 
who took for his motto, ‘ In neces- 
sariis unitas, in minus necessariis 
libertas; in omnibus sapientia et 
charitas.’ Through the efforts of 
such writers as these, the old as- 
perities of Cocceian and Voetian 
theology were worn down, and 
practical religion was naturally a 
gainer. The person who has the 
credit of having finally laid their 
differences to sleep was a clergyman 
of eighty years of age, who bore 
the—to our ears—appropriately so- 
porific name of Mommers. The 
work by which he effected this ex- 
cellent object appeared in 1736. 
When the violence of debate 
had calmed, theologians began to 
devote themselves to studies really 
more congenial to their profession, 
although perhaps less exciting 
than those which had been too 
long in vogue, and the names of 
Venema and of Albert Schultens 
became famous throughout Protes- 
tant Christendom. It was not till 
about 1790 that the Latin language 
began to yield to the vernacular as 
a medium for theological expo- 
sition—a change which, while it 
contributed to the fame of Dutch 
writers in their own country, sadl 
diminished it abroad. The Vol- 
tairian ideas never had any great 
influence in the Netherlands, al- 
though even to this day individuals 
may be found amongst those ad- 
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vanced in years, whose religious no- 
tions are of the Ferney type. The 
writings of the early rationalizers 
of Germany and of the Rationalists 
properly so called, had a wider in- 
fluence ; but the tendency which 
found most favour in the begin- 
ning of this century was perhaps 
that which bears the clumsy but 
expressive name of rational super- 
naturalism, and which,in its Dutch 
variety, is best represented by the 
writings of Van der Palm (1762— 
1838), whose translation of the 
Bible, with notes and introductions 
to the several books, has long en- 
joyed an immense reputation in 
the Netherlands, and has formed 
the basis of the religious life of a 
large portion of the community. 

‘The same wave of reaction which 
brought about the conversions of 
F. Schlegel and the Stolbergs, and 
which showed itself in our own 
country, first in the religious ex- 
cesses of Methodism, then in the 
Clapham school, and at length in 
the more graceful pietism of the 
Oxford movement, early extended 
itself to Holland, and had as its 
leading champion the poet Bil- 
derdyk. 

This remarkable man was born 
in 1756, and was educated for the 
bar, which, however, he soon aban- 
doned in order to devote himself 
to science and literature. He fol- 
lowed the last Stadtholder into 
exile, and passed some time in 
England as well as in Germany, 
but returned to his own country 
during the reign of Louis Bona- 
parte, and was received with much 
favour. When, however, Napoleon 
thought proper to put an end to his 
brother’s rule, Bilderdyk lost his 
pension, and was once more obliged 
to live by literature. The restora- 
tion of the House of Orange was 
hailed by him with all the eager- 
ness of one who had a personal as 
well as a political quarrel with 
France, and he it was who in- 
vented, or at least revived, the 
Orangiolatry which forms so re- 
markable a feature in the modern 
ultra-Conservatism of Holland. 
His religious views were in con- 
formity with his political preposses- 
sions,and he used allthe resources 
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of his vast knowledge and of his 
great poetical genius in trying to 
turn back the current of the times, 
Bilderdyk died in 1831, but his 
work was continued by two 
remarkable men—M. da Costa 
and M. Groen van Prinsterer. M. 
da Costa, who died very recently, 
was the son of a wealthy Portu- 
guese Jew, and was converted to 
Christianity under the influence of 
Bilderdyk. The form of our reli- 
gion which he adopted, or rather 
constructed for himself, was a very 
strange one. The present dispen- 
sation was only, in his eyes, the 
church of the Gentiles, and would 
ultimately give way to a new order 
of things, in which the chosen 
people should be restored to more 
than their old pre-eminence. Some 
of M. da Costa’s historical and 
theological writings have been 
translated into Engiish, and have 
no doubt done their part in spread- 
ing the wild ideas about the past 
and future of Israel which prevail 
amongst certain religious cliques 
in this country. M. da Costa owed 
his influence in Holland partly to 
his poetical power and partly to 
his undoubted eloquence, the re- 
membrance of which is cherished 
by many who detest his ideas and 
think but little of his written prose, 

M. Groen van Prinsterer is a man 
who, if Providence had assigned to 
him a wider stage, would perhaps 
have been no less famous than De 
Maistre. As it is, we dare venture 
to guess, that of those who will 
read these lines, not one in ten has 
ever heardof him, Neither in the 
English work called Men of the 
Time, nor in the German Mdnner 
der Zeit, nor in the huge French 
Dictionnaire des Contemporains do 
we find him alluded to. In his 
own country, however, his name is 
as much a household word as that 
of Lord Derby is in England. His 
enemies usually speak of him as 
the Stahl of Holland, and to a cer- 
tain extent they are justified in 
doing so. That remarkable person 
was, however, too much of? an 
adventurer. The Bavarian Jew 
was too oddly out of place as the 
leader of the squires of the Mark, 
the teacher and spokesman of the 
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ultra-Lutheran fanatics who clus- 
tered round the late King of 
Prussia, to form a good pendant to 
the Dutch statesman. Shall we be 
intelligible to our readers if we 
call him a Stahl-De Ronald, half 
professor and half cavalier? If we 
are not, we must refer them toa 
pamphlet by M. Groen himself, 
which gives a very full and clear 
account of the views of the party 
which he leads and inspires. 

La Partie Anti-Révolutionnaire et 
Confessionel dans P Eglise Reformée 
des Pays-bas, is an elaborate reply 
to some strictures passed upon the 
conduct of the religious and _poli- 
tical connexion to which M. Groen 
belongs, by a writer whose point of 
view was that of M. Vinet. It is 
divided into three chapters, of 
which the first explains the cha- 
racter, objects, and tendencies of 
the confessional party, and points 
out that it is not strictly correct to 
say that it represents exactly the 
theologians of Dort; nay, rather 
that the influence of modern foreign 
writers and of the Methodist move- 
ment, which is spoken of in France, 
Switzerland, and elsewhere as the 
Réveil, have had much to do in 
shaping its course. In the second 
chapter he explains at great length 
what he means by ‘Le principe 
anti-révolutionnaire.’ The revolu- 
tion, he says, 

C’est dans sa source et ses resultats, la 
doctrine qui, librement développée, détruit 
lEglise et P Etat, la société et la famille, 

roduit le désordre sans jamais fonder la 
fiberté ou rétablir Pordre moral, et, en 
matiére de religion, conduit immanqua- 
blement ses consciencieux adeptes a 
Yathéisme et au désespoir. Le principe 
antirévolutionnaire, c’est le contraire de 
la révolution ; c’est l’ Evangile et l’Histoire 
qui résistent 4 l’anarchie, au nom de la 
religion, du droit, du progrés, et de la 
liberté. 


M. Groen’s opinions were formed 
as far back as 1831, in which year 
he published a sketch of the course 
of events since 1789. There is no- 
thing very original in his political 


views. Haller is apparently one of 
his favourite teachers ; but he has 
affinities with Montalembert, with 
Guizot, with Burke, and with Mal- 
let du Pan—in so far, at least, as 
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these writers are the enemies of 
the Revolution. In one respect his 
ideas are diametrically opposed to 
those of the first named politician ; 
for M. Groen thinks that Catholi- 
cism is unable to cope with the 
tendencies of 1789, and that the 
churches of the Reformation have 
alone that power : 


On parle souvent des analogies de la 
Révolution et la Réforme ; tachons de les 
résumer. La Révolution part de la sou- 
veraineté de homme; la Réforme de la 
souveraineté de Dieu. L’une fait juger la 
révélation par la raison ; l'autre soumet 
la raison aux vérités révélées. L’une 
débride les opinions individuelles ; Pautre 
améne TPunité de la foi. L’une relache 
les liens sociaux et jusqu’aux rélations 
domestiques; Vautre les reserre et les 
sanctifie. Celle-ci triomphe par les mar- 
tyres, celle-l4 se maintient par les mas- 
sacres. L’une sort de ’abime et Pautre 
descend du ciel. 


M. Groen is no absolutist :— 

Personne n’a mieux que moi désiré les 
réalités du gouvernement représentaiif, 
developpements naturels de la glorieuse 
histoire de mon pays ; 
but he feels towards the Dutch 
Constitution of 1848 as Stahl felt 
towards the Prussian constitution 
of 1850, and would gladly change 
it by all legal means, In the third 
and concluding chapter of his 
pamphlet, he details the very 
spirited struggle of himself and his 
handful of friends against the 
Liberals and the Liberal Conserva- 
tives—efforts which received a 
heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment when, in 1857, the excellent 
Dutch education law of 1806 wasstill 
further amended, and all sectarian 
influences were banished from the 
schools supported by the State. 

M. Groen is not only a very able 
political leader and a most eloquent 
speaker, but a very voluminous 
and much admired historian, 
Many think that it would have 
been well for his fame if when, in 
1833, he stepped back for a time 
from the political scene, he had re- 
mained for the rest of his life oc- 
cupied in the tranquil investigation 
of past ages. Any one who glances 
at the notes to Mr. Motley’s works, 
will see under what heavy contri- 
butions he has been laid by that 
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popular writer. M. Groen, how- 
ever, was thinking of the politics 
of the nineteenth century while he 
was writing the annals of two hun- 
dred years ago, and was trying to 
undermine the liberalism of the 
Netherlands, by exalting the party 
of the House of Orange and decry- 
ing the party of the States. The 
religious and political opinions of 
this excellent man are not shared 
in their entirety by any very con- 
siderable number of his country- 
men. His following is chiefly 
drawn from two very different 
strata of society—from a portion 
of the highest class, and from 
amongst the uneducated masses, 
It seems hardly probable that his 
ideas are destined to be largely re- 
presented in the ensuing genera- 
tion. He stands, with a few faith- 
ful adherents, amidst the tide of 
change, like the group of Genevese 
conservatives who console them- 
selves for the loss of power by rail- 
ing against the wickedness of M. 
James Fazy, and contributing their 
francs and prayers to the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance. We can accordingly 
afford to do him that justice which 
it is difficult to do to the champion 
of mischievous opinions, as long as 
they have any chance of becoming 
those of the majority, and to re- 
cognise in him a man of high 
Mer aims, and unimpeach- 
able sincerity. 

The theology of one who, like 
M. Groen, believes that Christianity 
and the anti-revolutionary prin- 
ciple are identical, is of course of 
the narrowest description. All the 
wealth which modern Biblical cri- 
ticism and the enlightened study 
of ecclesiastical antiquity have 
brought to the religious inquirer, 
is to him of no avail. He is a 
Protestant Christian, not of the 
nineteenth, but of the sixteenth 
century, although we have heard 
it whispered that even he would be 
judged unsound on the question of 
predestination, if he stood before 
the bar of Professor Gomarus, 

Amidst the motley company 
which poetry, politics, and the in- 
fluence of the Léveil have collected 
under the banners of orthodoxy, 
M. Groen is the most distinguished ; 
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and some bp eminent politicians 
share his religious views. The 
party is not, however, strong in 
theologians. 

M. Oosterzee, who has quite re- 
cently been transferred from a 
parochial charge at Rotterdam to 
a professor's chair at Utrecht, is 
famous for his eloquence, which 
gives pleasure even to those who 
most dissent from the principles 
which he seeks to enforce ; but he 
is not remarkable for learning, 
Professor Doedes, a very erudite 
Biblical criticand expositor, belongs 
to the extreme left of the party; 
and so does M. Beets, the poet an 
novelist. Separated from the 
orthodox faction by a very dis- 
tinct line of demarcation, but sym- 
pathizing with it to a considerable 
extent, are the friends of the late 
M. Trottet and of M. Chantepie de 
la Saussaye. Both these writers 
have given in French an account 
of their relations to the school of 
M. Groen van Prinsterer, and of the 
condition of Protestantism in the 
Netherlands. M. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye was till recently a pastor 
attached to the Walloon churches, 
of which we shall speak hereafter ; 
but he is now connected with 
the Dutch Church proper, and is 
settled at Rotterdam, where his 
great talents as a preacher make 
him extremely popular. No one 
who has sufficient interest in the 
subject of which we write, to care 
to pursue it beyond the limits of 
this paper, should fail to read his 
pamphlet—La Crise Religieuse en 
Hollande (Leyden, 1860). He looks 
at the situation from the point of 
view of a disciple of Vinet, which 
is not ours ; but he expresses him- 
self with great moderation, and 
puts his ideas before the reader in 
a very attractive way. He has not 
escaped at the hands of his oppo- 
nents the criticism to which the 
great professor of Lausanne, no 
less than his followers, is by many 
considered to have laid himself 
open—that, viz., of want of clear- 
ness. 

Of the once very important and 
still much-followed school to which 
we must next call attention, M. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye observes, 
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‘L’école de Groningue a fait son 
temps. Elle ne fait plus d’adeptes. 
On peut en dire de bien, sans 
craindre de se voir enrdlé sous sa 
banniére. Some people would 
hardly agree with him, if we may 
judge by a work which now lies 
before us—Die Grininger Theo- 
logen, dargestellt von Dr. P. Hof- 
stede de Groot (aus dem Holléndis- 
chen tiberseta)—Gotha, 1863. 

This brochure, which forms a 
goodly volume of two hundred 
pages, gives at great length, and 
with a minuteness and rigour of 
arrangement which might be called 
pedantic, if it were not so perfectly 
inplace—the fullest possible account 
of the mental history, the labours, 
and the aspirations of its author 
and his associates, Most earnestly, 
and with obvious sincerity, does he 
disclaim the wish to be the leader 
of a party or to form a school. 

Van Heusde of Utrecht, cele- 
brated as one of the most enthu- 
siastic modern followers of Plato, 
was the person who, acting first on 
his pupils at Utrecht, and then 
indirectly upon a contemporary 
circle of thoughtful students at 
Groningen, gave the impulse to the 
new way of thinking. e did this 
not only by his Platonic lectures, 
but also by his constant reference 
to the old history of the Nether- 
lands, to the stirring of religious 
thought in Wessel Gansfoort, and 
in the ‘Brethren of the Common 
Life’ To this was added the in- 
fluence of Schleiermacher and other 
German writers, C.' L. Nitszch, 
the father of the well-known ec- 
clesiastic at Berlin, would appear 
to have arrived, by an independent 
route, at much the same conclusion 
as the Groningen theologians, and 
more recently the ‘mediation’ 
divines of Germany, more espe- 
cially Ullman, have exercised great 
influence over them. Of their own 
number, in addition to De Groot, 
Pareau, Muurling, and Van Oordt, 
are perhaps the most famous. Their 
eading and all-pervading idea is, 
that the most important feature of 
Christianity is the ‘ revelation and 
education,’ which, in the words of 
their apologist and leader, ‘God 
has given to us in Jesus Christ, to 
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make us more and more like unto 
God.’ This notion of the educa- 
tion of the human race by God, 
recurs in almost every page of 
Professor de Groot’s work, and is of 
course not original, nay, is as old as 
Lessing, but we are not aware that 
it has ever before formed the key- 
stone of awhole system of theology. 
The Groningen doctors deny the 
equality of the Father and the 
Son, or, in the words of our author, 
‘Wirhalten den Sohn fiir den Sohn, 
nicht aber fiir den Bruder Gottes.’ 
Again, with regard to the Third 
Person of the Trinity : ‘Der Heilige 
Geist ist uns, der Geist, das Leben, 
die Wirksamkeit und Kraft Gottes, 
die von Gott durch Christum der 
Menschheit mitgetheilt wurde; 
and in opposition to the doctrine, 
which, taking its rise with St. 
Anselm, has been widely accepted 
in Christendom, they attach as 
much importance to the life and 
teaching as to the death of Christ. 
They have even taken a peculiarly 
active share in the charitable works 
so characteristic of the Netherlands, 
Their learning, although obscured 
by various prepossessions, is re- 
spectable for Holland, and would 
be eminent in England. Aboveall, 
their whole way of looking at 
things is remarkable for its extreme 
amiability and gentleness, The 
last few pages of Dr. de Groot’s 
pamphlet, upon the future of the 
work in store for himself and his 
followers, are beyond all praise, 
full of wide sympathy, apostolic 
fervour, and forgetfulness of self 
in the advancement of those ob- 
jects in which all religious men are 
agreed. An account of the views 
of the Groningen doctor, in a 
very agreeable form, will be 
found in the Pastor of Vlicthuizen 
(Triibner, London), a novel which 
has been translated into English 
by M. Mavquard, the editor of a 
Dutch Liberal newspaper at the 
Cape of Good Hope, which does 
very good work in that colony. 

We may, it will be seen, charac- 
terize the Groningen school, very 
roughly and generally, as Unita- 
rians, without any of that hard- 
ness which has been often attributed 
to the followers of that sect in this 
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country, and as mystics without 
any of that contempt for learning 
which has often characterized the 
mystical writers, as well of Pro- 
testant as of Catholic Christendom. 
The doctrines of Groningen, al- 
though well calculated to form a 
bridge between the easy-going 
biblicalism of Van der Palm and 
the system which will satisfy an 
age which does not shrink from 
raising questions, were evidently 
not fitted for a long existence. The 
reader will not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to find that, like the widely 
different views which began to be 
current in England about the same 
date, they have ceased to influence 
the majority of the younger men. 
We have heard it said that even 
in Groningen many of the students 
are more acted upon by other 
teachers than by those of their own 
university. The school which is 
now in the ascendant is more phi- 
losophic in its method, more deeply 
learned, and more ready to break 
with the forms of the past, while 
retaining what was good in its 
spirit. ‘The teachers of the school 
of Leyden have had the advantage 
of the years of theological debate 
which have taken place in Germany 
since the daring private tutor of 
Tiibingen threw his sword into the 
scale, They had the advantage not 
only of the destructive process of 
Strauss, and of those who thought 
to equal his fame by surpassing 
his audacity, but also of the far 
more valuable constructive process 
of Baur and his numerous pupils. 
Last but not least, between the 
rise of the school of Groningen 
and of its successor, has been in- 
terposed that great political change 
which has given to Holland a lead- 
ing position amongst free and Con- 
stitutional States. 

The head of the school of Leyden 
is Professor Scholten, a man who 
may be now between fifty and sixty 
years of age. He has laboured 
chiefly in the field of dogma, and 
has attempted to-form a system 
which shall be as strict and logical 
as the old seventeenth-century Cal- 
vinism, without in any way shock- 
ing the reason or the feelings of en- 
lightened men. His principal work 
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is in Dutch, but an elaborate 
account of it was given some years 
ago in the Revue de Strasbourg ; 
while another book, which contains 
an outline of the whole of his 
system, is in Latin (Dogmatice 
Christiane Initia). We are not 
aware that any of Professor 
Scholten’s compositions have been 
translated into English, with the 
exception of an essay on ‘ Modern 
Materialism and its Causes,’ which 
is to be found in the work called 
the Progress of Religious Thought 
in the Protestant Church of France, 
yublished by Dr. Beard, a book 
Cooder conceived, and one which 
we might have recommended to 
our readers, if the truly disgraceful 
slovenliness of its execution were 
not sure to disgust them. 

Professor Kuenen, whose domain 
is exegesis, is an author whose 
writings are perhaps more adapted 
to the wants of the English mind 
at the present conjuncture. His 
great book on the Old Testament 
seems to have been one of the few 
which fell in the way of Bishop 
Colenso in that African banish- 
ment which was so fruitful to him, 
and from which he has returned to 
take up a position which will at 
least secure him a conspicuous 
place in the history of the Church 
of England. Weare glad to find 
that it is about to be translated 
into French by Dr. Pierson, and to 
be introduced to the reader in a 
preface by the illustrious Renan. 
For the present we know of only 
two works by Professor Kuenen 
which would be intelligible to most 
of those who will read this paper. 
The Critices 4 Hermencutices Libro- 
rum N. foederis Lineamenta, which 
is a mere outline of his course of 
lectures for the use of the students 
attending them ; and his Oratio de 
kieligione Christiand, per continuas 
Theologice Commutationes, sili Con- 
stanti et Incolumi, the very title of 
which prepares us for its lofty 
wisdom. 

Professor Rawenhoff, who is still 
a very young man, and teaches ec- 
clesiastical history, is likely to sus- 
tain the credit of the school of 
Leyden ; and the other acting pro- 
fessor, Dr. Prins, holds similar 
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views. The aged Van Hengel, now 
‘ Emeritus, was famous in his day 
for his labours on the text and 
grammar of the New Testament ; 
and still on the extreme verge of 
life, is full of encouragement to 
the younger generation who are 
serving the cause of sound learning 
and true religion with other arms. 
The whole faculty of theology, in 
short, in the noble and ancient 
university, which is perhaps the 
grandest memorial of the rise of 
the Republic and the overthrow of 
the Roman church in the Nether- 
lands, is thoroughly pervaded with 
the liberal spirit, and sends the 
‘fresh blood from it year by year,’ 
into the remotest districts of the 
country, even into those sleepy and 
old-world corners which are de- 
scribed in the novel lately trans- 
lated, called T’he Manse of Mast- 
land. 

The theologians of Leyden hardly 
form the extreme left of the Dutch 
church. Beyond them is ranged a 
group of men who are ordinarily 
spoken of as the followers of the 
‘modern theology ; but the dis- 
tinction is not very clear, and per- 
haps something too much has been 
made of it. It is against the dog- 
matic theology of Professor Schol- 
ten that the movement may be 
considered as directed, but the 
amount of agreement is, after all, 
very much greater than the amount 
of divergence. 

This ‘modern theology’ counts 
its most distinguished champions 
in the ranks of the Walloon 
churches. These communities, 
which are to be found in most of 
the principal cities of Holland, 
form one of the most interesting 
portions of the Dutch Church. 
They date from the end of the six- 
teenth century—from the days of 
William the Silent, and of his 
friend, Marnix de St. Aldegonde, 
who carried that restless energy 
which is immortalized in his famous 
motto, ‘Repos ailleurs, as well 
into the theological and literary, 
as into the military and political 
arena, 

In 1685 they were largely rein- 
forced from France by the refugees 
who left that country when the 
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Edict of Nantes was revoked. To 
this day they have their own synod 
and manage their internal affairs, 
although they have the same Con- 
fession of Faith as the much larger 
division of the Church which car- 
ries on public worship in Dutch, 
and take part in the general synod. 
The service inthe Walloon churches 
has many points of resemblance 
with that which is usual amongst 
French Protestants. They have 
always been remarkable for the ex- 
cellence of their preachers, and the 
names of Jurieu, Saurin, and Bas- 
nage will not be strange to any 
eye. 

These Walloon churches form 
the principal link between the 
Protestants of France and those of 
the Netherlands. In the year 
1855, the communion which regu- 
lates their affairs, put forth a report 
upon the state of their own body 
and of Dutch Protestantism gene- 
rally, which is a perfect model of 
good sense, moderation, and Chris- 
tian charity, and which we most 
strongly recommend. Its full title 
is, Haposé historique de [Htat de 
Peglise réformée des Pays Bas, pour 
étre presenté de la part de la Ré- 
union Wallonne aux LHglises réfor- 
mées élrangéres, spécialement aux 
Eglises de la France et de la Suisse 
Frangaise, This admirable paper 
is perhaps rather too long for the 
general reader, and might possibly 
escape the attention of those whose 
interest in the subject had not been 
already excited. It was then a 
fortunate circumstance for the Pro- 
testants of the Netherlands that, 
thanks to the organization of the 
Walloon churches, they chanced to 
number in their ranks a French- 
man whose general literary ability 
was such as to entitle him to be- 
come connected with the /evue des 
Deux Mondes, and through it to 
speak in their name to all edu- 
cated Europe. The appearance of 
M. Albert Reville’s article in 1860, 
upon La Théologie Contemporaine 
en Hollande, revealed to many the 
existence of a powerful Liberal 
movement in the Dutch Church, 
and gratified to a certain extent the 
curiosity which had been excited 
in others by the brief notices of 
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Dutch ecclesiastical affairs in the 
charming volumes of M. Esquiros, 
La Néerlande et la Vie Hollandaise, 

M. Reville was born at Dieppe, 
and was brought up by his father, 
who shared the moderate opinions 
which were sO common among 
French Protestants before the Hée- 
veil. His progress, however, to a 
clearer and higher view of theology 
was brought about chiefly by Ger- 
man influences. Although he is 
for the present established in Hol- 
land, he keeps his eyes steadfastly 
fixed upon France, and labours, by 
his numerous writings, to awaken 
in that country an interest in 
Biblical studies and in religious 
thought. His chief organs of com- 
munication with the public are the 
Revue de Strashourg, which is edited 
by Colani, and ought to be better 
known in this country, and, as we 
have already seen, the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. A number of his 
contributions to various periodicals 
have been collected into a volume, 
and are published under the title 
of Essais de Critique Religieuse 
(Paris, Cherbuliez, 1860). The ex- 


cellent paper on Vero as Antichrist, 


will give to those who have not 
time to read the whole book a suf- 
ficient idea of M. Reville’s manner, 
and of the direction in which his 
influence is exerted. It is a most 
clear and able résumé of the 
grounds on which so many of the 
best commentators have come to 
agree in explaining the mysterious 
666 of the Apocalypse by the name 
of the Emperor Nero, written in 
Hebrew characters, as to allow us 
to say that the long controversy 
about the ‘number of the Beast’ is 
at an end, for all those who have 
no political or religious motive for 
discovering some new solution, 
more useful for modern controver- 
sial purposes, 

English readers may be some- 
times surprised by meeting in M. 
Reville’s writings stronger expres- 
sions of feeling against the Roman 
Church than are usual in the works 
of enlightened persons in this coun- 
try. The Church of Rome is, how- 
ever, toa French Protestant,amuch 
more powerful adversary than it is 
to us. The times of persecution 
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are not so very distant in France; 
and we should not be surprised if 
we were to learn that M. Reville, 
who is in the very prime of life, 
had talked with persons who be- 
lieved that they had heard the 
Protestant psalms sung by the 
voices of angels on the site of their 
desecrated and ruined chapels, To 
a liberal Continental Protestant 
the Church of Rome is, if not the 
most dangerous enemy, yet a very 
real enemy; and even in the last 
few months, a man whose position 
as a scholar of the best kind is so 
indisputable as that of Dr. Hase of 
Jena, has put forth a handbook of 
Protestant polemics, 

Another very distinguished mem- 
ber of the same school is Dr, 
Pierson, whose name we have al- 
ready mentioned, and who is the 
colleague of M. Reville in his pas- 
toral charge at Rotterdam. A little 
to the left and on the extreme 
limits of theological as distinguished 
from philosophic Liberalism, is M. 
Busken Huet, of Haarlem, a mem- 
ber of the Protestant branch of the 
family which gave to the see of 
Avranches its most famous and 
learned occupant. By a series of 
unfortunate circumstances, none of 
them of great importance, this 
very able young author has become 
separated from his former fiock, 
and till stopped by an _ illness, 
which, we trust only for a time, 
prevents his speaking in public, he 
preached to a sort of free com- 
munity outside the organization of 
the Walloon churches. The dis- 
pute, we believe, turned partly 
upon doctrine, but to a great extent 
upon the question, whether it was 
or was not legitimate to conduct 
the religious services of those 
churches in any language but the 
old and familiar French. M. 
Busken Huet has written Letters 
on the Bible, and is considered to 
be a master of Dutch prose. 

Trained in the school of Leyden, 
M. Huet has had lively passages of 
arms with M. Zaalberg, a pastor at 
the Hague who represents the ex- 
treme right of that section. His 
style does not appear to be con- 
ciliatory; and M. Chantepie de- 
scribes him as the object of ex- 
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treme aversion on the part of ‘the 
orthodox’—‘ le véritable bouc Aza- 
zel de la théologie positive.’ He 
. himself, however, while entirely 
disagreeing with the views of M. 
Huet, speaks of his abilities and of 
his character with great respect. 

To such of our readers as are 
acquainted with modern German 
theology, we may perhaps best 
convey a clear idea of the ten- 
dencies of the school to which M. 
Reville, Dr. Pierson, and M. Huet 
belong, by mentioning that their 
views are very analogous to those 
which are maintained in the 
“Geschichte der Neuesten Theologie, 
by Dr. Karl Schwarz of Gotha, 
Court preacher to the elder brother 
of the fate Prince Consort ; and the 
hardly less interesting work of 
Lang, Zin Gang durch die Christ- 
liche Welt. Dr. Schwarz’s book has 
been translated into Dutch. If it 
were translated into English, 
perhaps we should not see a whole 
column of even the Record given up 
to an ignoramus, who does not 
know the difference between Baur 
and Bruno Bauer. 

In classing M. Reville, Dr. Pier- 
son, and M. Busken Huet together, 
and separating them from the 
school of Leyden, we rather mean 
to point out that they form a sort 
of group, connected by their rela- 
tion to the Walloon churches, than 
to draw any strong line between 
them and the followers of Scholten. 
All of them would speak of that 
great divine with profound respect, 
and would neinendoiees the greatest 
obligations to him, All of them, 
but more especially the second, 
would acknowledge having felt the 
influence of another teacher who 
starts from a point very different 
from that whenceM. Scholten starts, 
and has at various times come into 
collision with the great doctor of 
—. 

This remarkable man is not a 

rofessional theologian, but a phi- 
osopher, and he speaks from the 
very centre of orthodoxy, from 
the high Calvinist University of 
Utrecht, where the pinched but not 
unpleasant features of old Voetius 
must meet his eye whenever he 
enters the Council-room of the 
VOL, LXVII. NO. CCCXCIX. 
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Professors. 


M. Opzoomer is the 
favourite of 


all the thoughtful 
students, a sort of Trajectine 
Jowett. He has been formed by 
Comte or J. 8. Mill. Shall we not 
add, to some extent by Renan? 
His system is defined by Reville as 
spiritual empiricism. He rejects the 
a priori reasoning of the Hegelian 
school, and commencing with facts, 
observes, classifies, criticizes them, 
thus drawing the materials of his 
system from every science. The 
great influence which he exerts is 
owing not to any body of doctrines 
which he teaches, but to his method. 
He thinks that the empirico-critical 
investigation of Christianity is the 
chief business of the theologian, 
and considers that the system pur- 
sued by the great masters of phy- 
sical science is that which the 
student of divine things ought 
also to follow. 

Dr. Pierson has perhaps drunk 
deeper of his philosophy than any 
other divine in the Netherlands, 
but the deep religious feeling of 
that distinguished person gives his 
writing and preaching the stamp 
of originality. 

In addition to the three forms of 
liberal opinion which we have 
been characterizing, it must be re- 
membered that the school which 
we have connected with the name 
of Van der Palm has still very 
numerous adherents amongst the 
older clergy, but they are divided 
into various groups, according as 
they have been most influenced by 
Groningen or Leyden, or by the 
modern theology. Nay, some of 
them would appear to be, in their 
dislike to recent innovations, more 
inclined to fraternise with the 
orthodox section than with any of 
the newer forms of liberalism. If 
we take all shades of this party 
together, we shall perhaps be not 
very wrong in saying that they 
stand to the more active and stir- 
ring fractions of the Church, as our 
own High and Dry do to our 
Tractarians, Broad Churchmen, or 
Evangelicals. 

Vinke of Utrecht, who died a 
few months ago, was perhaps the 
most eminent representative of the 
views of the respectable but rather 
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arriérés theologians of whom we are 
speaking ; and as his chair has, as 
we have seen, been filled by a pro- 
fessor who has grown up under 
other influences, it is improbable 
that they will be further repre- 
sented in the Dutch universities. 

Holland, as well as Germany and 
England, has its thinkers, who, 
believing it hopeless to reform the 
Church from within, attack it from 
without. This would appear to be 
the tendency of the journal called 
De Dageraad (The Dawn), for a 
description of which we refer our 
readers to M. Reville’s article, 
merely adding that the severe judg- 
ment passed upon it then, would, 
be believe, be echoed by many of 
the most liberal Dutch theologians, 
‘ but that we are ourselves not in a 
position to pass any opinion upon 
a subject, which appears to us to be 
as much beyond our province as 
the discussion of the views of Mr. 
Congreve would appear to be be- 
yond the province of one who was 
writing, within the same narrow 
limits, on the theological parties of 
our own country. We may, how- 
ever, observe in passing, that one of 
the most considerable of the per- 
sons connected with this journal is 
Van Viloten, whose name is known 
to a very few students in this coun- 
try by his labours on Spinoza. He 
it was who recently edited several 
works of the great Jewish philo- 
sopher, which had hitherto re- 
mained unnoticed. 

Some readers will doubtless be 
surprised that we have not, in 
speaking of Dutch theology, found 
it necessary ere this to introduce 
the great name of Baruch Spinoza. 
The truth is, however, that he pro- 
duced no appreciable effect upon 
the course of religious thought 
within the Dutch Church. e 
came far too early. Men were in his 
day occupied, as we have seen, in 
disputing about the inferences to 
be drawn from certain premises 
which they never dreamt of dis- 
puting. They were far from bein 
prepared to listen to the still smal 
voice which asked if these premises 
were indeed themselves indis- 
putable. The Dutch intellect, to 
say the truth, is not very much 
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inclined to philosophy proper. In 
this respect, perhaps, it standsabout 
half way between the Scotch and 
the English, but nearer, we should 
say, to the lattey, 

‘The same reasons which induce us 
to say little of the Dageraad, oblige 
us to be satisfied with a mere allu- 
sion to the various sects of Holland 
which are not connected with the 
Reformed Church. Of these the 
Roman Catholics are far the most 
numerous, amounting to about 
thirty-eight per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and forming a political 
power which has exercised a great 
influence over the recent history of ° 
the country. The small Roman 
Catholic community called ‘the 
old Church, and sometimes im- 
properly, the ‘ Jansenist Church’ of 

olland, ought to be better known 
than we suspect it is in England. 
Mr. Neale has written an account 
of it, and a still more accurate one 
has been lately published in Latin 
by M. Gerth van Wyk. 

The Protestants number amongst 
them Lutherans, who are largely 
recruited from Germany, Mennon- 
ites, the peaceable and well-to-do 
descendants of the once fierce Ana- 
baptists, about five thousand Re- 
monstrants, now less liberal than 
the Calvinist Church, from which 
they seceded; a few Moravians ; 
and a rather large body of Dis- 
senters, who broke off from the 
Reformed Church some thirty 
years ago, and belong to a deeper 
shade of Calvinism than even the 
most ‘orthodox’ section which re- 
mains within its pale, but are,asmay 
be supposed, without social or in- 
tellectual importance. The largest 
of these sects is the Lutheran. In 
most of them there is some move- 
ment of mind, chiefly perhaps 
amongst the Lutherans and Men- 
nonites. The Jews number about 
65,000, but there is not amongst 
them any theological school which 
calls for remark, 

About fifty-four per cent. of the 
population belong to the Reformed 
Church, which consists, according 
to the most recent statistics we 
have seen, of considerably more than 
1,800,000 adherents, and, speaking 
roughly, about 1500 clergymen. 
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Of these perhaps three-fourths be- 
long to one or other of the four 
liberal sections which we have 
mentioned, and of the remaining 
fourth, which will fall to the 
‘¢ orthodox,’ not a few would pass 
for Broad Churchmen in England. 

Up to the revolution of 1795, the 
Reformed Church was established 
and dominant, Since that date it 
has ceased to have an exclusive 
re-eminence, although its clergy, 
ike those of all the other denomi- 
nations, which do not object to 
State aid, are paid by the Govern- 
ment. Its ofganization is on the 
old Presbyterian model which pre- 
vailed in France before the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, but it 
has been much modified during the 
present century, especially in 1816 
and 1851. The clergy are supposed 
to be elected by their flocks, but 
as a matter of fact the election is 
really in the hands of the consis- 
tories—bodies closely resembling 
the Scotch kirk-sessions. This 
variation between the theory of the 
ecclesiastical constitution and the 
actual practice causes a certain 
amount of discussion. The salary 
of a clergyman in the country is 
very mall say about £70 a year. 
In the large towns it ranges from 
£150 to £200, but these small 
figures are augmented by various 
funds, though they never rise be- 
yond a very modest amount. The 
more credit does a church deserve 
whose pastors surpass so generally 
in theological learning their weal- 
thier brethren in this country. 
The General Synod, answering to 
the Scotch General Assembly, 
which manages the affairs of the 
Church, meets usually once a year, 
in the month of July. To show b 
what enlightened views itis guided, 
we need only mention two facts— 
that in the year 1854 it frankly de- 
clared that it was as undesirable as 
impossible to attempt to hit upon 
some form of words by which all 
its pastors must consider them- 
selves bound, and recommended 
that doctrinal distinctions should 
be kept out of sight as much as 
possible, and that faith and charity 
should be recognised as the only 
essential conditions of union, In 
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the previous year it had deter- 
mined, after examining the subject 
for some time, that a new transla- 
tion of the Bible should be com- 
menced, for which all the best 
intellect of the country should be 
put in requisition. We were glad 
to learn a few weeks ago, from 
some of the persons engaged in 
this great work, that the New Tes- 
tament is already far advanced, 
and that it may be expected to 
appear in eighteen months or two 
years. The Old Testament ad- 
vances, as is natural, more slowly. 

Some reader who may have fol- 
lowed us through these pages may 
perhaps be inclined to ask, What 
1s Our opinion as to the causes 
which have led the Church of Hol- 
land to an eminence at which so 
few of her sisters have arrived? 
The leading causes are, we think, 
three—the neighbourhood of Ger- 
many, political liberty, and the 
weakness of the central ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. 

The affinities between the Dutch 
and the German languages are so 
great, that a Dutchman obtains, 
with the greatest possible ease, the 
key to those incomparable stores 
of learning which have been heaped 
up by three generations of scholars 
beyond the Rhine. It is not in 
virtue of any peculiar narrowness 
or stupidity that so many of our 
clergy are so lamentably prejudiced 
and ignorant. The great majority 
of them leave the university with 
less knowledge of the subject which 
they are expected to teach, than 
most decently instructed laymen 
of the same age. A brief prepara- 
tion is then followed by a trifling 
examination. That done, practical 
life begins, and ‘parish work ’ leaves, 
or is supposed to leave, no time for 
reading. But how is the Dutch 
church more liberal than most 
churches in the country whence it 
has learned its theology? Because, 
we answer, the State does not find 
it its interest to promote super- 
stition, and frankly leaves the vari- 
ous sections of ecclesiastical opinion 
to settle their differences amongst 
themselves. But how, lastly, when 
the fanatics had all power in their 
own hands, as they had at Dort, did 
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they allow it gradually to escape 
from them? Because, we answer, 
for more than two hundred years 
the General Synod was not allowed 
to come together ; and when it did 
re-assemble, those liberal ideas 
which it might have crushed in the 
bud had become all-powerful. The 
picture which we have drawn is, 
we are free to confess, not an alto- 
gether satisfactory one. When 
thirty years have passed away, we 
may trust that some forms of 
opinion which we have described 
may have nearly ceased to exist, 
and a more general community of 
object may be attained. Peace is, 
we fear, not the lot of this genera- 
tion. 
the writer of a paper on. Dutch 
ecclesiastical affairs, which is wor- 
thy to be put by the side of M. 
Reville’s, and is to be found in 
Geltzer’s Protestantische Monats- 
bldtter for June, 1861 :—‘ With re- 
gard to all differences, in all times 
and in all places, one truth holds 
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good, that to every form of opinion 
even the most highly praised and 
celebrated, is that saying of Hase’s 
applicable—“ It is but an attempt 
te grasp the Infinite, which is re- 
vealed to us as a secret.”’ Every 
theologian now alive, who loves 
truth, will at the end of his career 
have to apply to himself the words 
of De Wette— 


Ich fiel in eine wirre Zeit, 

Die Glaubens-Eintracht war vernichtet ; 
Ich mischte mich mit in den Streit, 
Umsonst, ich hab’ihn nicht geschlichtet. 


But even strife and trouble are 
better than a sleepy acquiescence 
in falsehood, and we are not with- 
out hope that some of those who 
are fighting the battle of religious 
freedom in this country may be 
cheered by the report which we 
have brought back from the other 
side of the North Sea. When shall 
we be able to say that three-fourths 
of the English clergy belong to 
some shade of liberal opinion ? 


THE TWO THIRSTS. 


WO thirsts I feel, unslaked and hot— 
One plain, one subtle of the mind: 
One for mere water,—one for what— 
Ay, what ?—TI never yet could find. 


The first—as oft some sensual boor, 
Joined to a higher, purer mate, 

The things he sought will seek no more, 
But learns from her to love and hate. 


‘ Not for himself,—himself, God knows, 
Is soiled beyond the reach of mire ; 

But yet—not he—but there are those...’ 
And so he humbles his desire. 


And now, as bending o’er the brink, 
He longs, but scarcely dares to stir ; 

And ere he stoops him down to drink, 
Half shyly steals a glance at her. 


The other longs for what >—Ah, say, 
Blessed Spirit! what—its kind—its name. 
To know its nature, and to allay 
Its strength, would almost be the same. 
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For oft when I have searched around, 
Both far and near, all things of price, 

And cry, ‘ At length the thing is found, 
This will find favour in her eyes,’ 


She, like some queen, to whose high mood 

All things are well, although her glance 
* Asks ever, Comes there nothing good ? 
Looks coldly on my gift askance. 


‘Tis vague, ’tis vague—nor bone, nor nerve, 
Appears in such a ghost as this.’ 

I care not, I, so it may serve 
My turn to bridge the deep abyss, 


The dark abyss, where, blind with tears, 
Sad human love hath wildly tried 

To weave her web of gossamers, 
And bind together either side. 


"Tis vague, ‘tis vague ; yet ne’er before 
So purposed, palpable, express, 

Hath seemed this deep desire, nor more 
Distinct its shape from nothingness. 


Two thirsts are wedded to one whole. 
This rill might be the stream of truth, 

And where I drink, there too my soul 
May drink, and renovate her youth. 


A gleam of mirth begins to steal, 
Yet half with awe the cup is filled, 
As to some sacrament I kneel, 
And drink, and—both my thirsts are killed. 
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ARLY in 1822 a small volume 
of Odes, written by a very young 
man, appeared in Paris. They 
were inspired, as everything in 
that region is inspired, by a sense 
of superior intelligence, and by a 
feeling that it was the duty of the 
author to use that intelligence for 
the benefit of the French nation, 
and therefore for the good of man- 
kind. His object, it is explained 
in some prefatory remarks, was of 
two kinds, literary and political. 
His aim was, first, to destroy the 
antiquated regulations which made 
the French ode a cold and mono- 
tonous collection of forms and 
phrases, christened, or at least dis- 
guised, by long names from classi- 
cal authorities. Secondly, he was 
bent on showing in strong colours, 
in the vivid dramatic ode, which 
was to be substituted for the old 
classical form, the sanctity of mo- 
narchic institutions, and the great 
truths of religious belief. ‘It is, 
says he, ‘only when judged from 
the height of these, that poetry is 
resented by the History of Man.’ 
he odes themselves are, like most 
early works, pompous, fervent, and 
feeble. After editions came out 
with more First Words, odes, and 
ballads added, but none of them 
are now of strong interest, or 
worth detailed criticism. They are, 
however, well deserving of notice, 
as introducing to the public forty 
ears ago a name which, nearly 
alf a century afterwards, was to 
comimand universal attention—the 
name of Victor Hugo, the author 
of Les Misérables, 

A very few years after the publi- 
cation of these amiable platitudes, 
he astonished the world by a work 
of a very different cast — Notre 
Dame de Paris, None can deny 
that this romance bears the stamp 
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of a strong mind. There is no 
need to look in the corner of the 
— for the anagram of a well- 
cnown name. The effect through- 
out is full of gloomy power, of ex- 
quisite tenderness, of grotesque 
humour, eliciting a bitter laugh. 
Many may lay aside the book in 
horror at the daring nature of the 
scenes which it paints and the 
morals which it inculcates. None 
can decry it as ‘poor’ or ‘ dull,’ 
Notre Dame de Paris was, in short 
a great success, It was published 
in Paris, in 1831, by a society for 
the ‘exploitation’ of the works of 
Victor Hugo. He had by this 
time gained his name and his place 
among writers distinguished for 
the most part by painting evil in 
strong and brilliant colours. 

It was perhaps on the creation 
of Esméralda, of Claude Frollo, of 
eee that the fame of Victor 

ugo, in England at least, mainly 
rested before the publication of 
Les Misérables, Thirty years have 
passed since that brilliant romance 
appeared. Its author comes before 


us now not merely with that fresh, 


vigorous extravagance of mind 
that threw a light on all that it 
touched. Not merely with that 
dramatic force which breathed 
life into Pierre Gringoire, into 
Jean Frollo; which gave us the 
strong deep tenderness of Esmé- 
ralda’s beauty, shining out like a 
pearl from the deepest dregs of the 
*‘Truanderie’ of Paris. The vigour 
of creation and of narrative, the 
dramatic force that illustrates both, 
he has not lost. But the purpose 
and aim with which he writes are 
more strong and definite. Stand- 
ing, as he describes himself, alone 
and wearied, on the verge of the 
Infinite, he looks back on the 
great Half Century of Events 
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through which he has passed. He 
sees himself the fervent young 
Royalist, bustling forwards with 
his odes and ballads, which are to 
regenerate French poetry on the 
broad basis of the Bible and 
Homer. He sees him struggle 
from step to step of the ladder 
that leads from blind Royalism to 
the enlightened faith of a Republi- 
can. He sees him landed at last 
in all the glory of a contumacious 
exile. He sees him still busy at 
the work of regeneration. Not 
now occupied with that harmless 
business, the regeneration of the 
French ode. With higher life and 
position come higher aims. Victor 
Hugo looks back with sad eyes, 
and his experience tells him that 
the whole world is a gloomy riddle 
—that where true goodness is 
found it suffers and is despised— 
that the Bad reigns triumphant, 
and keeps down virtue with its 
iron hand—that the action of the 
laws and manners of society is 
formed to encourage Crime and to 
render Amendment impossible. 
Whatever is is wrong. It is surely 


the duty of the philosopher, if he 
cannot set right this tremendous 
error of mankind, at least to show 
them where their mistake lies, 
With this object Victor Hugo tells 
his readers that he has published 


Les Misérables. It is simply the 
history of a convict—of a forgat libré 
—in short, of what we call here a 
ticket-of-leave man, written in ten 
volumes, interspersed with philo- 
sophical reflections at the beginning 
of the books—for the most part 
extremely amusing, very clever, 
and thoroughly irrelevant to the 
matter in hand. 

We quote, in order to show the 
important view which the author 
takes of the mission of his work, 
some of the few words in which he 
introduces it to the public :— 


So long as there shall exist, by the ac- 
tion of laws and manners, a Social Domi- 
nation, creating artificially regions of 
hell in the midst of civilization, and com- 
plicating with a human fatality the des- 
tiny which is divine ; so long as the three 
problems of the age—the degradation of 
Man by prolétarianism, the forfeiture of 
the Woman through hunger, the atrophy 
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of the Child by night, shall not be solved : 


—so long as in certain regions social suffo- 
cation shall be possible ; in other terms, 
and in a point of view still more extended 
—so long as there shall be on the earth 
Ignorance and Misery, books of this kind 
may perhaps not be useless, 


This is surely true. So long as 
man remains the imperfect being 
which God has created him, there 
will be ignorance on earth—so long 
as there is ignorance, there will be 
crime. As the one is swept away 
from the air by the breath of know- 
ledge, the other is cleared from the 
earth by the light and radiance 
which follow the disappearance of 
the dark mist. By ignorance and 
knowledge, we do not mean the 
want of ability to construe Thucy- 
dides, or the possession of power 
to calculate the courses of the 
planets. The darkest ignorance, 
the greatest and the truest know- 
ledge, are of a simpler and a wider 
kind. The terms comprehend 
merely the power of distinction 
between right and wrong. This 
is the great end of human know- 
ledge. 

From this wide basis Victor 
Hugo sets out. He undertakes to 
show us the life of a man. He 
tells us what he did, what he suf- 
fered, and how he died. It must 
be admitted that this man, this 
type of the life of a reformed con- 
vict, is remarkable. He is born 
and bred a woodsman in complete 
ignorance—steals under extreme 
pressure a loaf to save the lives of 
those who depend on him. 

He is convicted and sentenced— 
he barely knows on what grounds, 
He spends half his life in gaining 
the teaching of the prisons. He 
expends his strength and ingenuity 
in attempts to escape. He gains 
only failure, punishment, fresh 
imprisonment. He becomes an 
object horrible among men—an 
Old Convict. As an Old Convict 
he is at last released. In this state 
he sins once more in the worst, the 
vilest, the blackest of ways. But 
he sins against one ‘who knows 
well how sinners should be treated. 
He gets an Effectual Call. He rises 
at once not merely to a broad sense 
of what is right and wrong, but to 
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the finest distinction between the 
two, to the most wonderful denial 
of himself, to the purest and best 
forgiveness of others that we have 
ever seen recorded of mortal. He 
dies (at the end of the ten volumes) 
in the odour of sanctity, and in 
the arms of those whose happiness 
he has made. 

It may be said, what is all this 
but a novel to produce what is 
called in the cant of the day, 
‘sensation’? What is the book but 
one which keeps the world awake 
for a while by its strength and 
piquancy, and is thrown away when 
done with? There is more in it, 
to our thinking, than this. It has 
the force of genius, the reality of 
dramatic power. ‘The strength of 
a purpose avowed, and, we believe, 
true. It has, in addition, the mis- 
chief of a mistake which it is not 
easy to understand in a mind so 
vigorous as that of the author. It 
is surely worth while not only to 
trace the errors while we acknow- 
ledge the power of Les Misérables, 
but at the same time to look 
through the meaning and character 
of the works which, in poetry, the 
drama, and romance, have made the 
name of Victor Hugo famous for the 
last forty years throughout the 
civilized world. In all there is a 
trace of the artist’s strong hand— 
in all there is evidence of the 
man’s mistaken views. In every- 
thing that he writes the same 
eager spirit is at work attacking 
fiercely the whole fabric of society, 
and striving to substitute for it 
combinations founded on the false 
and the impossible. 

The principal characters in the 
beginning of Les Misérables, in the 
first story of ‘Fantine,’ are M. de 
Myriel, the model of a Christian 
bishop ; Jean Valjean, the type of a 
convict, and nursling of the prisons ; 
the pattern of mayors, and the 
example to all good men; M. 
Javert, born in a prison, and bred 
among thieves, the punctual slave 
of the law, and the very incarna- 
tion of honesty and duty to his 
employers; Fantine, who by de- 
sertion, want, and maternal virtue, 
has sunk to the most infinite de- 
gradation, but who yet retains 
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through all that corruption of body 
the utmost purity of soul; and 
Thénardier, the Man of Prey, of a 
foul nature, the horrible vulture of 
the piece. Heisa general utility. 
He serves whenever he is wanted 
to tie or to untie knots in the story. 
He is, besides, an admirable contrast 
to Jean Valjean. The one has 
committed Crime in ignorance, not 
knowing what he did: the other 
has entered on a life of Sin with a 
strong zest, and does the extreme 
of wickedness, knowing well what 
he is about. The one, when he sees 
his wrong, is full of generosity and 
self-sacrifice: the other laughs at 
the right, and is steeped in utter 
selfishness. 

The First Book is filled by the 
story of M. Myriel. He is ori- 
ginally of a good family, of the 
noblesse de robe ; elegant, graceful, 
and witty, the first part of his life 
is given up to a brilliant gallantry, 
His family is ruined by the levo- 
lution, He emigrates to Italy, and 
returns with an unknown history. 
That there is a history is evident, 
but no one can tell why he comes 
back an altered man, or how he 
became a priest. He attracts the 
attention of Napoleon, and is by 
him made Bishop of D——. The 
revenues of the see are settled by 
the State at £600 per annum; but 
of this he gives £560 to the poor 
and to charitable institutions. On 
the remainder, joined to a small 
eo of £20 a-year possessed by 
1is sister, we find the bishop living, 
in company with her, and with an 
old woman-servant to them both, 
named Madame Magloire. This 
trio form a charming picture ; and 
we would willingly linger a little 
ever the good sayings and doings 
of M. le Bienvenu, as he was 
naturally surnamed by a grateful 
flock, did not the grim powerful 
figure of Jean Valjean and the 
wasted form of Fantine rise slowly 
from the shadow world, and tell us 
that they, too, have claims on all 
who venture within their precincts. 
We have therefore at present only 
time to say further of M. Myriel 
that he lived in a small hospital, 
for which he had surrendered the 
handsome house of the bishop— 
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that he had no bolt to his door, 
nor any lock throughout his dwell- 
ing—that he exercised the true 
hospitality of an Arab Scheick,— 
and at this point we leave him for 
a while to turn to a rougher and a 
stronger portrait. 

Here is the description of Jean 
Valjean as he walked up the street 
of D— early in October, about 
an hour before sunset, not unob- 
served by the few who stood at 
that moment looking from their 
windows and their doorsteps : 


He was a man of middle height, thick- 
set and robust, in the prime of life. He 
might be forty-six or forty-eight years old. 
A cap with a depressed leather front 
partly hid his face burnt by the sun and 
the heat and streaming with sweat. His 
shirt of coarse yellow cloth, fastened at 
the neck by a little silver anchor, showed 
his shaggy chest. He had acravat twisted 
into a cord ; trousers of blue serge worn 
and threadbare, with one knee white and 
the other in holes; an old grey blouse in 
rags, pieced at one elbow with a bit of 
green cloth sewed with string ; on his back 
a soldier’s knapsack, well buckled and 
quite new; in his hand a huge knotty 
cudgel ; feet without stockings, in nailed 
shoes; a shorn head, and a long beard. 
Sweat, heat, foot travel, dust, added 
something sordid to this tattered whole. 
The hair was close shayed yet bristly, for 
it was beginning to grow a little, and 
seemed not to have been cut for some 
time. 


Such was Jean Valjean, a figure 
on which well-to-do people stand- 
ing at their doorsteps in the even- 
ing, could not, it must be owned, 
be expected to look altogether with 
approval or even without mistrust. 
Such a figure is well enough known, 
The description is too strong, too 
sharp, and too precise to fit any- 
thing but what is termed in Eng- 
land a gaol-bird—a ticket-of-leave 
man, in France un forgat libré, 
Where is a wretch so unhappy to 
go? Heis wearied almost to death, 
and must have rest. But people 
do not like his looks. They cannot 
fancy the big stick that he clutches 
in his hand. He turns into the 
Mairie, shows his passport—a hor- 
rible yellow passport—and goes 
whither? Toa house with a closed 
door, and no light shown, in the 
back slums of the town—to a 
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house where he knocks three times 
on the shutter with a peculiar 
touch, and speaking a few words 
in the deepest slang, is admitted 
cautiously by an old woman, an 
old woman who receives him with 
a fervent welcome, who,eyes the 
new knapsack with reverent joy, 
and calculates its contents hope- 
fully ; who bustles about and brings 
him hot water and a needleful of 
worsted for his blistered feet, and 
who fishes up out of some hidden 
cupboard a glass of brandy anda 
bottle of good wine for his parched 
throat, a mess of broken victuals 
for his wearied hungry stomach ; 
who talks to him in affectionate 
terms of all the friends who have 
gone to or have left the Bagne in 
the long term of his imprisonment, 
who chuckles as she prophecies 
for him particularly a good time 
coming. But here we may as well 
stop our description, for it is clear 
that Jean Valjean could find no 
such house. There were probably 
no thieves, and there was most 
likely no thieves’ refuge, in D——. 
What was stranger still than that, 
there seems to have been no place 
short of D——, no place a little 
beyond D——, where he could find 
a welcome spot for rest. 

All over the civilized world the 
same rule exists that reigns with 
us. He who has once been con- 
victed of dishonesty, he who-has 
come under the hand of the law 
and has suffered the terrible ban 
of justice, is looked on with mis- 
trust by honest men. His place is 
among the thieves. We are sorry 
to say that among ourselves that 
place spreads into wide ramifica- 
tions; it is not difficult for any 
gentleman who is the victim of 
circumstances to find a corner of 
it, and we are afraid that it is apt 
to be much more pleasant and 
more comfortable than the Bagne 
had proved for nineteen years to 
the unhappy wretch whose adven- 
tures we are now considering. 
There is in no route in a civilized 
country the want of a place where 
a thief can enjoy himself. 

Jean Valjean, however, went to 
no thieves’ refuge, to no house of 
call for Forcats Librés, to no place 
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where he could look for human 
sympathy. After presenting him- 
self, as in duty bound, at the 
‘ Mairie, he took his way to the 
best inn, where he found a blazing 
fire, a good dinner, and jolly fel- 
lows. He clamours for something 
to eat and drink, and tells the 
landlord that he has walked thirty 
miles. The landlord, not liking 
his looks, has taken the pains to 
get good information, and says in 
his ear, in a voice that makes him 
start, ‘Begone.’ He resists the 
landlord, who gives him a little 
explanation, and adds in the 
civilest manner in the world, ‘ It 
is a habit of mine to be polite with 
everybody, begone.’ The poor 
wretch takes up his bag and goes, 
fasting. He finds the cabaret of 
the place; there too is a good fire; 
there too is a pot whence issues a 
savoury smell of the coming sup- 
per; there too, are jovial fellows 
drinking. He is recognised, the 
cabaretier lays a heavy hand on 
his shoulder, and says ‘Get thee 
gone out of this.’ He goes. He 
passes before the prison, and rings 
ata bell. A grating opens, ‘Mr. 


Turnkey,’ says he, taking off his 
cap, respectfully, ‘would youkindly 
open and give me a lodging for to- 
night? A voiceanswers him, ‘ A pri- 
son is noinn. Get yourselfarrested, 
we'll open for you then.’ He finds 
a little street where there are houses 


with snug gardens. He sees in one 
of these a scene of domestic tran- 
quillity ; there he asks again for 
food and shelter, on payment. The 
man, the beau ideal of a peasant 
mechanic, parleys alittle with him, 
then, as a sudden thought strikes 
him, snatches his gun from the 
wall, cries with a sort of shudder, 
‘Are you the man? and after exa- 
mining him for a few seconds as 
one would examine a viper, says, 
‘get thee gone!’ Hefindsinagarden 
alow hut, into which he crawls. 
It is warm, and there is a good bed 
of straw ; but just as he is esta- 
blishing himself comfortably, the 
head of an enormous dog appears 
in the shadow at the entrance. It 
is his kennel, and the unlucky 
Forgat escapes with difficulty from 
the assertion which is instantly 
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made of thé right of proprietor- 
ship. The very dog seems to sus- 
pect and hate him, to know him 
as one whom it is his duty to drive 
forth. He wanders about the place 
till night has fallen, when he 
stretches himself to rest ou a stone 
bench. An old lady coming from 
the church notices and questions 
him, and finding that he has been 
driven forth from everywhere, 
touches his arm and shows him on 
the other side of the street a small, 
low house, next door to the 
Bishop’s palace. ‘You have knocked 
atevery door? ‘Yes.’ ‘Have you 
knocked at that one? ‘No, 
‘Knock there. He knocks, and 
as he enters, are brought into con- 
tact the two extremes of good and 
evil. The Bishop, mild, pure, and 
reverend, living only to do good to 
others, and Jean Valjean, haggard, 
fierce, and degraded, turned loose 
to do mischief to society. ‘The 
Bishop receives him as he would 
have received an honoured guest ; 
hears with profound calmness the 
burst with which the astonished 
convict tells his story, proclaims 
his character, and flourishes. his 
yellow passport to prove the truth 
of what he says, gives him a good 
supper, a bottle of old wine, and 
bids Madame Magloire lay clean 
sheets on the spare bed. 

Now, the Bishop had in his pure 
mind one weak place, which was 
filled by a little vanity. This 
owed its existence to the posses- 
sion of six silver forks and spoons, 
a silver soup ladle, and a pair of 
silver candlesticks, the relics of 
his family splendour. When a 
guest joined him at supper he 
loved to have all these displayed 
on his table. Madame Magloire 
at first laid only three. The Bishop 
remarked that something was want- 
ing. Madame Magloire left the 
room for a moment, and presently 
the whole set shone out on the 
clean white table-cloth. It was 
the custom of the house that this 
plate should every night be put 
away in a small cupboard at the 
head of the Bishop’s bed. The 
convict had to pass through the 
Bishop’s room in order to reac 
the spare bed assigned to him. As 
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he followed the Bishop, he saw 
Madame Magloire performing this 
nightly duty. At two in the morn- 
ing he awoke. He took from his 
knapsack an iron bar of two feet 
long, sharpened at the end likea 
boar-spear. This was in fact a 
miner's tool ; he made his way to 
the Bishop’s bed and bent over 
him for a minute, uncertain whe- 
ther to strike ; but his saintly host 
slept on in the picturesque sleep of 
a just man. The convict slowly 
took off his cap to the goodness 
that lay before him, cleared the 
cupboard—in which the key re- 
mained—of the plate, crammed the 
spoil into his b 

room, strode across the window- 
sill, sprung like a tiger over the 
garden wall, and was off. Such 
had been the teaching of the Bagne. 
The next morning he returned in 
the custody of the gendarmes, who 
knew the plate. The Bishop re- 
ceived him with openarms. ‘Ah,’ 
said he, ‘here you are again, but 
you forgot your candlesticks. I 
gave them to you as well as the 
rest, that you might become an 


? 
. 


honest man with whatthey fetched 
The matter is explained to the 
gendarmes, who leave their pri- 


soner and depart. He is free once 
more, He stands like aman ready 
to swoon. The Bishop tells him 
solemnly, ‘Do not forget—never 
forget—that you have promised to 
use this money so that you may 
become an honest man, Jean 
Valjean goes his way like one who 
is making an escape, he knows not 
what path he oi, but in the 
midst of a kind of trance he robs a 
oor little Savoyard of two francs. 
such is the teaching of the Bagne, 
such the habits that it engenders. 
But though this his last crime was 
involuntary, it follows him always, 
haunts his conscience, and appears 
in the indictments against him. It 
is part of his repentance—part of 
the fate that pursues him. 

These things happened in 1815, 
In 1818 we find Jean Valjean once 
more ; but he is now another man ; 
he is M. Madelaine ; he is entirely 
reformed—has hit upon a plan for 
cheapening the work of glass 
trinkets—has established a trade 
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in this line at Montreuil-sur-Mer— 
has made the town and himself 
rich and easy. In 1820 he is ap- 
pointed mayor almost against his 
will, He establishes factories for 
men and for women; engages 
superintendents of both sexes, who 
look after them rigidly; provides 
an infirmary, with Sisters of Mercy, 
and exacts merely that all his men 
should be honest, all his women 
virtuous. Into this factory Fan- 
tine enters as into a refuge, after 
the heartless desertion of the man 
whom she has loved. She leaves 
her child, Cosette, with a thief of 
the most evil kind, in fact, with 
Thénardier, the type of the bad 
thief. She enters into heavy obli- 
gations with him. She neither 
knows nor asks anything of his 
character. Heis an utter stranger, 
with nothing to recommend him. 
Her secret is discovered by a gos- 
sipping woman in the town, She 
is sternly dismissed by the in- 
exorable lady superintendent of the 
factory. Fresh claims of creditors 
come upon her, and she works day 
and night to meet them. The 
child is reported ill. Does she go 
herself, barefooted and starving, to 
see, as none but a mother could 
see, what is the state of the poor 
abandoned Cosette ? By no means; 
that would not have suited the 
story. It might have been, accord- 
ing to the rules of human nature 
as it is ; but that is a very different 
matter from that fine dark terrible 
nature with which M. Hugo clothes 
his men and his women with such 
effect in these striking stories, 
No. Poor Fantine, always good, 
motherly, self-denying, sacrifices 
everything: her hair, which she 
sells to a barber—her beautiful 
front teeth, which a travelling 
dentist buys of her—her self- 
respect, for she sells at last herself 
into the registry of the lowest 
point of degradation, She walks 
forward and backward in the night 
with a smart bodice and naked 
shoulders over the snow. She is 
hoarse with brandy. When a 
trick, blackguard and ugly enough, 
is played on her, she rushes on the 
man who plays it, plunges her 
nails in his face, and vomits forth 
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insults that would have disgraced 
a corps de garde in the kennel. 
Such is Fantine. How came she 
so? Why did she believe in the 
lies of Thénardier the thief, with 
whom she quietly left her child, 
knowing nothing whatever of his 
character? We cannot say. We 
only know that she thus becomes 
known to M. Madaleine, otherwise 
Jean Valjean, as he in his worst 
moments became known to the 
good bishop. He befriends her, 
and cherishes her, and she dies 
under his care, in spite of the life 
that she has ied, the best and 
purest of creatures. He vows to 
rescue Cosette from the fate that 
darkens round her, and thus lays 
the foundation of the Second Part 
of Les Misérables, 

We need not follow the story 
further very closely. It is enough 
that the convict finds one Champ- 
mathieu mistaken for himself,about 
to be judged as the man who had 
committed his crimes, that he 
makes his way in haste, and against 
all obstacles, to Arras, the town 
where the case is to be tried, that 
he declares his true character from 
the bench, that he is arrested by 
Javert at the death-bed of Fantine 
—that all this, and more, is told, 
if not naturally or truly, with as 
strong point and as good effect as 
belong to the first class of romance 
writers ; and that the felon who 
has been converted by one good 
act of the bishop to a life of the 
purest and most Christian self- 
denial, is the principal figure in 
five more large volumes, we had 
almost said in three more long 
stories. The Mayor of Montreuil- 
sur-Mer dissolves at the word of 
the law again into the strong 
hideous figure of Jean Valjean. 
Jean Valjean throws himself into 
the sea, and disappears. For 
ever? By no means. He rescues 
Cosette, and, after trials and escapes 
which we have no space to en- 
counter, we find him living as 
gardener at a convent, and Cosette 
growing up under the care of the 
nuns into an angel of grace and 
beauty. He emerges thence as M. 
Fauchelevent, and lives in Paris 
as a respectable elderly gentleman. 


Victor Hugo. 
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But a last trial awaits him. He 
finds that this playful innocent 
creature has fallen in love with M. 
Marius de Pontmerci—that this 
one being on whom he had be- 
stowed all the love that he could 
feel, cared for him no more, or 
cared but little. He is filled with 
rage and jealousy. Nevertheless, 
he rushes to the fatal Barricade 
where Marius in despair had en- 
gaged himself. We have not room 
for the episodes, tender and strik- 
ing, which fill this part of the book ; 
not for the history of Gavroche, 
the Gamin de Paris; not for the 
death of poor Eponine Thénardier, 
as she lies on the knee of Marius, 
dying because she has saved his 
life ; not for the last touching words 
which she speaks as the world 
passes from her; not for the tierce 
struggle in which the Republicans 
fall striking to the last, while Jean 
Valjean escapes with Marius on his 
shoulders into the sewers. We 
cannot even enter into the story of 
the picturesque and unsavoury 
crisis prolonged through the dark 
drains of Paris, nor follow the 
figure of the convict, bearing on his 
back, through the slush and filth 
of the city, the body of Marius, 
nodding, bleeding, and insensible. 

We must leave our readers to 
follow for themselves the remainder 
of the exciting details of the story. 
Jean Valjean escapes dangers pro- 
longed to the very extreme of 
romantic agony. Those involved 
with him are entangled in the 
strangest complication of errors. 
Javert, becoming puzzled between 
public duty and private gratitude, 
dies by suicide, the victim of a con- 
science overstrict. | Thénardier 
comes forward in his proper capa- 
city of the rogue, who makes every- 
thing straight for a little money; 
and Jean Valjean dies in the arms 
of his children, Cosette and Marius, 
feeling that he leaves some one 
behind him who knows what he 
was, and how much he did. 

In all this book there is a power 
which belongs peculiarly to the 
writer—the power of impressing in 
strong and life-like colouring on 
the mind of the reader the charac- 
ters and scenes which he wishes to 
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paint. But there is at the same 
time one great gift absolutely want- 
ing, and that is a requisite for all 
fictions written for improvement— 
Truth, No such man as Jean 
Valjean ever passed through nine- 
teen years of penal servitude, and 
came out from his experience 
that impressionable creature who 
changed in two years at half a 
dozen good words and at one good 
deed from a meek bishop, into such 
a model of public and private vir- 
tue as the mayor of Montreuil-sur- 
Mer. No such woman as Fantine 
ever sank into the depths of degra- 
dation, to arise out of them, even 
at her death, with heart and mind 
ure and untouched by sin. Javert 
is a fantastic dream—a Brutus em- 
bodied in Vidoeg ; without a vice ; 
with no passion beyond that for a 
jinch of snuff. No man born and 
red among thieves ever took the 
other side with so pure and unhesi- 
tating a choice, or became such ‘a 
passionless and calculating slave of 
the regulations of the police. The 
whole strength and interest of the 
story are cleverly made up from 
these impossible contradictions. 
The reader is led to believe that all 
these people have in them the seeds 
of extreme goodness, which would 
flourish and blossom but for the 
undue pressure of the law. But 
the fact is that the characters are 
impossible, and that the pressure 
does not exist. The main object 
of the law is to repress crime. The 
punishment of individuals is or- 
dained for that purpose, and we 
believe that the law is in civilized 
countries generally administered 
with fairness. We must, at all 
events, be allowed to doubt whether 
the ends of justice would be more 
securely attained by encouraging 
our Reverend Gentlemen to put 
their silver forks and spoons in the 
way of the first robber who comes 
to their house, and if he should 
take a fancy to them, to give up 
not only these, but to add a can- 
dlestick or two, with the simple 
admonition—‘My good fellow! 
pray recollect always that these are 
given you that you may become an 
honest man with the money.’ Such, 
however, seems to us the chief 
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pet of all that Victor Hugo 
1as written. Human society, he 
says, is at present badly consti- 
tuted. The law is an odious ma- 
chine, producing mischief under 
the name of justice. When that 
happy stage of even development 
is reached which the Great Repub- 
lic contemplates, men will live 
prosperously on the milk and honey 
of transcendental perfection. 

It has been our business to show 
the kind of story to be found in 
Les Misérables, the nature of the 
foundation on which its effects are 
built—the want of truth of the 
principles which it inculeates. The 
disquisitions at the head of each 
book, the extraneous discussions 
scattered through the work, may 
well be left to minds more able and 
more willing than ours. As to the 
great essay on Waterloo, we are 
content to let Victor Hugo have 
his way—to let him prove that 
Napoleon would have been the 
victor if it had not rained—to glo- 
rify his hero, who died with that 
unsavoury monosyllable on his lips 
—and to rest content, as is very 
much the wont of Englishmen, 
with the simple reflection that, 
whatever the weather was, we won 
the battle and concluded the war. 

There is yet another observation 
to be made. That is, that M. 
Hugo constructs his novels on a 
plan altogether different from that 
of some of our fashionable modern 
authors. They in the first volume 
group their characters into a series 
of effective positions ; in the second 
make them dawdle sleepily through 
involutions seemingly interminable 
and inextricable ; in the third come 
down upon their readers with a 
being who has been mysterious all 
through the book, but who now 
discloses his real titles and his 
claims to everything, makes happy 
the good, crushes the bad, and 
ends the whole with a humdrum 
tag of morality. Not such is the 
bookmaking of our author. With 
all his faults, it must be admitted 
that he paints the stream of life as 
life seems to him to flow. Turbid, 
dark, and tumultuous, it rushes 
beneath his feet, too broad for his 
sight to reach the other side, too 
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swift and too deep for him to judge 
whither it is passing. Here and 
there an Angel’s Head rises above 
the wave, for a time struggles, and 
is lost. Here and there fiends rush 
madly in pursuit of the innocent. 
Sometimes an honest man swims 
obstinately against the stream till 
he cuts his throat. But gloomy as 
the view is, it is still a view of life. 
The figures in it live and die, and 
form connexions, and appear again 
in their children, or vanish from 
the scene altogether, just as they 
do in human nature, only nobody 
who reads of them can believe that 
they are the real denizens of the 
world in which we live. Nobody 
can help seeing that, strong and 
telling as the picture may be in its 
colouring and composition, all its 
details are fantastic and impossible. 
And this has been from the begin- 
ning the impress of Victor Hugo’s 
mind, and consequently the charac- 
ter of his works. Let us but look 
back from the strong sombre pages 
of. Les Misérables to the first at- 
tempts in Hlan d’Islande. We 
shall find not the same strong lines 
and rapid, vigorous touch ; but we 
shall find the same principle laid 
down with a feeble hand, the same 
plan pursued without the same 
skill in producing the effect. Han 
d'Islande is a creature whose birth 
is mysterious, but who is supposed 
to be half human. He isa cliteny 
brigand and a cannibal ; one who 
assassinates without a partner, and 
sucks the blood of his victims 
alone. He is avery small, thick- 
set man, with peculiar fiery eyes, 
and with long claws by way of 
nails. He has strength and ac- 
tivity to face six men—that is, six 
enemies at once. He is pursued 
by Ordener Guldener, a young 
man who is made up of force, 
courage, and virtue, and who is 
guided by Spiagudry, the keeper 
of the Morgue at Drontheim, a 
thin wretched creature, full of 
fears and terrors, with a strong 
taste for antique learning, and 
marvellously addicted to picking 
up every valuable that he can get 
hold of, dishonestly or otherwise. 
The Count Schumacher is an old 
misanthrope, who has been un- 
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justly degraded by the King, and 


who is restored to a right sense of 
the worth of human nature by the 
way in which Hans, when a priso- 
ner with him, licks his lips at the 
recollection of the luxurious sensa- 
tion of Man’s palpitating flesh 
quivering beneath his teeth before 
he was more than half killed. The 
real practical hatred of the fiend 
annuls the morbid feeling which in 
solitude and captivity had gathered 
about the heart of the ill-used 
man. His daughter is an angel, in 
love with Ordener. This is a very 
early work. It is not worth while 
to stay to criticise it, or to point 
out how much there is of the 
great artist of the Future’s hand 
in many of the scenes. It is sin- 
gular, however, to find that in this 
book the heads of many chapters 
are taken from Maturin, a writer 
now nearly forgotten. Victor Hugo 
had evidently studied his wae 
deeply. He was in his day a 
famous writer of tales of wonder 
and of horror. His romances are, 
we believe, still the subject of 
frequent reference to the concoctors 
of terrible melodramas. But except 
for business purposes of this kind, 
it seems that the very knowledge 


of the man and of his compositions 
has pee away from the tribe of 


novel readers. We, however, have 
no doubt that the effect of his 
terrible prolonged agonies, of the 
critical struggles that never came 
to a catastrophe, sank deep into 
the soul of the young Victor Hugo 
who read them, and that hence 
their spirit comes forth greatly 
improved in the striking scenes 
which the old Victor Hugo pro- 
duces in Les Misérables and in the 
works which preceded it. In his 
earlier romances we may, in short, 
mark the progress of a writer in 
the High Melodramatic School. 
From this he has never emerged 
into the common sense of a true 
philosopher. 

We are sorry that we have left 
so little space to notice the pro- 
ductions in poetry and in the 
drama of one who has been so suc- 
cessful in both. Very rarely does 
it happen that the same man writes 
with equal success in branches 
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which demand a perfectly different 
form, an almost opposite expres- 
sion. Yet Murie Tudor, Ruy Blas, 
and Le Rot s Amuse are no less 
popular than Notre Dame de Paris 
and Les Misérables, and Les Contem- 
plations and La Légende des Siécles 
are read with eagerness wherever 
they catch the eye. Such is the 
effect of dramatic force and power; 
such is the vividness and strength 
with which objects high and low, 
beautiful and disgusting, real and 
impossible, are brought before the 
mind of the reader by the hand of 
this great painter. We can but 
grieve that the touch, full of power 
as it is, had not correct judgment 
to guide it. To those who love 
strength of expression and tender- 
ness of thought we recommend 
many passages in Les Contempla- 
tions, and to those who are curious 
in strong writing many parts of 
Ia Légende will be welcome, if 
only as studies. Victor Hugo isa 
mistaken, but in this country at 
least he can never be a mis- 
chievous, writer. His aim is too 
clearly shown, his purpose is too 
strongly proclaimed for either to 
doharm. Men admire his strength 
and his brilliancy, but they are not 
likely to be misled into sharing the 
falsity of his principles. They will 
not readily fall into the error of 
believing in the virtue of thieves 
and the purity of unmentionable 
women; nor will they think that 
the true use of the possession of 
honesty is the conversion of those 
who have an unfortunate obliquity 
of sight which prevents their dis- 
tinguishing between meum and 
tuum, 

The ardent young Royalist of 
1822 has accomplished the diffi- 
cult descent or ascent of the ladder 
from his old faith to the broad 
republicanism whence he now ad- 
dresses the world. Parties may 
quarrel as to which is the proper 
name of that difficult path between 
the two. For our part, we ques- 
tion much whether the writer has 
changed in principle, whatever he 
may have done in name. His 
stories and his characters are dis- 
tinguished from first to last by the 
theory that man may do in his 
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body all that is wrong and vile, 
but that his soul is pure and free 
so long as he does not hold that 
Wrong is better than Right. Like 
most French novelists, he shows 
the Bad Woman to be really the 
best and purest Creature in the 
world. She sins not from the 
choice of Evil, but she sacrifices to 
some excellent motive all that she 
has in her of Good and Respec- 
table. She becomes of necessity 
abandoned, drunken, and dissolute. 
Yet she remains at heart pure and 
untouched. 

In reading Victor Hugo’s boast, 
when after five-and-thirty years he 
re-published an edition of the 
Odes and Ballads of 1822, we can- 
not help being struck with the 
curious parallel of circumstances 
between his reflections and those 
of Southey, when he included Wat 
Tyler in the collected edition of 
his poems. Each passed from one 
extreme of belief to the opposite, 
The one was inspired in his youth 
by the coronation of Charles Dix, 
and by the baptism of the Duc de 
Bordeaux; the other, about the 
same age, by the insurrection ‘ of 
Wat Tyler and the wrongs of the 
law, as shown in the Botany Bay 
Eclogues. The minds of the men 
cannot be compared. They were 
utterly different. Southey’s, vivid 
and turbulent at first, busied with 
a thousand vague fancies of Pan- 
tisocracy and with dreams of the 
World as it should be, settled 
speedily into a sense of what is 
truly right. For many years he 
employed his great knowledge, his 
strong imagination, and his acute 
mind, in imparting to the world 
the treasures which his industry 
had gathered. He passed all the 
steps of that ladder over which 
Victor Hugo exults, but he passed 
from the other end. The one has 
gone from among us, and has left 
behind him the reputation of a 
good man and a true philosopher, 
the other remains, and startles his 
readers into Sensation, with opi- 
nions, characters, and narrative 
which, when coolly examined, do 
not command belief. We cannot 
take up Victor Hugo’s works with- 
out regret at seeing powers so 
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strong and brilliant, so totally mis- 
applied. His artillery is directed 
against an impregnable fortress— 
the Truth. The brilliant flashes 
that pass across the deep gloom 
which he is apt to affect, are mere 
harmless lightnings. His works 
will do no worse mischief than 
affording excitement and amuse- 
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ment for the idle. We have per- 
haps spent more time than was 
necessary or right on works that 
must soon be forgotten, but we 
have at least the excuse that Victor 
Hugo is a psychological enigma, 
a melancholy example of great 
powers strangely ill used and sadly 
misapplied. 


MARCH. 
[HE first blue violet peers shyly forth 


From her green-curtained boudoir in the moss, 
To greet her neighbour, primrose, who anon 
Unfoldeth slow her winter-coverings, 
And suns her yellow blossoms in the spring. 
Thick blush the purple bright-eyed crocuses, 
Mixed with a gorgeous amber, blazing forth 
Their splendid glories for a transient space 
*Neath the caresses of the noon-day sun. 
The fragile, white-robed sister snowdrops bend, 
Touched by the winds of March ; in sheltered nook 
Springs the first early pink anemone, 
Impatient sighing for an April sky. 


The gathering rooks upon the elm-tree tops, 
Rocked by the wind, their busy labours urge 


With all-confusing noise: now building swift— 
True citizens—their wicker tenements, 

Now cawing out their hoarse refrains of love. 
Crouch the first lambs, their tender bodies chilled, 
Beside the mother-ewes. The hen leads forth, 
With matron-fuss, her chirping yellow brood 

Into the scanty sunshine; for once more 

Nature begins to stir, and life throbs warm 
Within the pulses of the waking earth. 


As holds the reins of youth’s impetuous will, 
Firmly, yet fond, the guiding father-hand, 

So with his cold, but salutary winds, 

Fit guardians of seed-time, comes the month 

Of all the most belied, March, crowned with good, 
The stern, yet loving parent of the year. 


Winter has fled. What though our English land 

Puts not yet forth her beauty? One by one 

Her treasures shall be welcomed. Early spring 

Competes not with the summer; but ’tis blessed 

As are the joys of childhood, harbingers 

Of deeper joys to come, of gifts in store 

From summer-tide and autumn; Heaven has sown 

The seeds of future harvest; Be they blessed, 

And Peace and Plenty reign throughout the earth. 
AstLey H. Batpwin. 
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ITALIAN 


POETRY AND PATRIOTISM. 


Part I. 


n= since the bitterness of 
party strife, and the woes and 
crimes of a distracted country, 
rompted the stern allegory of 
Dante's hell, patriotic sentiment 
has been linked to poetic utterance 
in Italy with a constancy and an 
earnestness to which we find no- 
thing analogous in the history of 
any other nation. We do not, of 
course, mean that it has been 
equally conspicuous at all times 
and with all writers. Yearnings 
for freedom and unity, sometimes 
overbearing all other impulses and 
bursting into cries of unsurpassed 
pathos, were at other periods con- 
tent to slumber beneath lighter 
moods of sentiment or romance. 
Sometimes, too, even patriotism 
learnt to disguise itself in unreal 
conceits, and in conventionalities 
savouring of bigotry and servitude. 
To these forms and changes it will 
be no uninteresting task to direct 
our attention in the ensuing pages. 
Meanwhile, the fact that Italy and 
her deliverance were on the whole 
a prominent theme of Italian genius 
from the fourteenth century to the 
nineteenth, is in itself a very re- 
markable one, and can be paralleled 
only by reference to a case which 
scarcely comes within the compass 
of ordinary historical discussion. 
One country there was, in ancient 
times, fortunate by the gifts of 
nature, yet so situated as to invite 
the ambition of more powerful 
neighbours—a country, therefore, 
perpetually harassed, despoiled, en- 
slaved, whose princes became cap- 
tives, and whose treasure-houses 
were plundered to enrich rapacious 
conquerors ; whose warriors girded 
on the sword for the quarrels of 
others, whose poet-prophets pro- 
claimed the words of God’s rebuke 
and the patriot’s sorrow to their 
sinful and chastised fellow coun- 
trymen, or bewailed by the waters 
of Babylon that Fatherland they 
could never forget till their right 
hand should forget its cunning. 
For four hundred years—from 
Hosea to Malachi—we have in the 
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sacred books a series of writers 
whose constant theme is the degra- 
dation, the misery, the sin, the 
punishment, and the ultimate re- 
demption of their country. Now, 
taking the outward facts apart 
from the inner Divine purpose 
which makes the case of the chosen 
pe a case apart, and we have 

ere the nearest resemblance to 
the regretful utterance which per- 
sistent affection for an unhappy 
country has implanted and main- 
tained in the literary productions 
of Italy. 

This will aoe more evident 
when we consider how the matter 
stands with regard to other theatres 
of modern civilization. Look at 
England. Is it too much to say, 
that though Englishmen were at 
all times ready to fight for their 
leaders, their homesteads, or their 
personal liberties, yet that the re- 
flective enthusiasm of an English- 
man for England—‘that precious 
stone set in the silver sea’—hardly 
shaped itself into an idea of the 
imagination till Shakspeare’s time, 
and has been mostly, thanks to 
happy circumstances, only a casual, 
and, so to speak, a holiday topic of 
the Muses? France, split into ap- 
panages and foreign dependencies, 
was unconscious of essential unity 
till Charles VII.’s wars of defence 
and Louis XI.’s subsequent policy 
consolidated by degrees the fellow- 
feeling of Frenchmen, and laid the 
basis of that national sentiment 
which was afterwards glorified by 
the poets of Le Grand Monarque’s 
epoch. Christian Spain, as opposed 
to the Moorish dominion, had more 
of a rallying point in patriotic feel- 
ing from an early period; and this 
feeling did transfuse itself into her 
national literature in the shape of 
the spirited ballads so well known 
to us: but the antagonism on 
which they are grounded was rather 
that of Christian against Infidel, 
than of Spaniard against Arab; 
and neither the national nor the 
intellectual vigour of Spain long 
survived the period when that an- 
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tagonism terminated. Germany 
exhibited a noble national spirit at 
different periods of history: but 
owing to political and territorial 
accidents it was a spirit of race 
rather than of soil ; and owing to 
her want of poetical cultivation, 
the sentiment of Fatherland, even 
when it became more defined, had 
to wait for its glorification till the 
wars, first of the Great Frederick 
and then of the Great Napoleon, 
roused to simultaneous energy the 
powers of the lyre and the sword, 
From hence it appears that we 
judge erroneously if we conceive 
that all nations have, by right 
of their separate existence, an ori- 
ginal instinctive craving for unity 
and independence. An induction 
of facts leads to an opposite con- 
clusion, and the reason is obvious, 
when we consider the changes and 
interminglings of races on the same 
soil, and the political vicissitudes 
which have preceded the consolida- 
tion of every European State since 
the irruption of the barbarians into 
the Roman Empire. The question 
that really presents itself, is not, 
why eaead, why France, why 
Germany, were not early conscious 
of a national destiny apart from 
the personal ambition of rulers or 
the necessities of subsistence, but 
why Italy was? In no country 
were divisive principles more at 
work from the oe that Alaric bat- 
tered the gates of Rome. Goth, 
Vandal, Lombard, Frank, and Hun 
marched into the fair country and 
arted its acres among them. The 
atin by race was everywhere de- 
graded and enslaved. Yet never- 
theless, no sooner has the darkness 
consequent on the barbarian deso- 
lation begun to clear away, than 
we find ourselves face to face with 
an aspiration which, though its 
birth may be difficult to trace, has 
assuredly never since died away. 
Like one of those. ideal essences 
which the Realists of old main- 
tained to exist independently of 
abstraction and generalization, so 
the instinct of Ttaly’s self-existence 
would seem to have lived detached 
from the evolution of those historic 
circumstances which, in all other 
countries, has made national senti- 
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ment a teaching of time and of ex- 
perience. 

Undoubtedly this aspiration was 
in some sort founded on experi- 
ence—or rather, it was founded on 
memory: memory of that magnifi- 
cent Past, when Italy was not only 
independent of extraneous tyranny, 
but was herself mistress of a sub- 
ject world. But the point we 
have to remark is that this memory 
seems to have undergone a silent 
modification during the period 
which darkened round the decay of 
the old Empire, or at least to have 
fastened on a merely transitory 
episode of its existence. For the 
pride of the antique Roman ages 
was not Italy, but Rome. The rest 
of the Peninsula was to the domi- 
nant city an assemblage of foreign 
States, successively conquered by 
her arms, and treated as a subject 
province till policy dictated the 
extension of the franchise to all her 
inhabitants. Even then the north 
of Italy was not included ; and the 
special unity of the peninsula can 
hardly be said to have been accom- 
plished till the time of Augustus, 
Afterwards the privileges of Roman 
citizenship were bestowed on all 
freemen throughout the Empire ; 
so that the distinctive nationality 
of Italy in ancient times may be 
comprised within a comparatively 
limited period. It was preceded, 
and it was followed, by a condition 
of legal homogeneity with the rest 
of Rome’s subject provinces. Yet 
within that limited space of time 
the germ had fructified. The note 
of Italian, as distinct from Roman 
patriotism, first struck by Virgil 
and Horace, more out of compli- 
ment to’ Augustus, probably, than 
from any real enthusiasm for an 
eidolon of nationality which his 
decrees had first called into being, 
was destined only to slumber on 
the lyre till ruder hands but more 
earnest hearts should re-awaken it. 
It would seem that, as the bar- 
barians pressed more and more on 
the successive defences of the Em- 
pire, the unity of Italy behind her 
Alpine barrier became more pal- 
pable to her inhabitants—that so, 
the idea of Roman nationality 
merged by degrees, but finally, in 
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that of Italian ; and that through- 
out all subsequent changes which 
the Dark Ages produced, this sen- 
timent grew, partly from memory 
and partly from accident, in spite 
of the events which divided and 
distracted the country. It was 
when the communes of Lombardy 
urged their struggle against the 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa, that 
the instinct of national indepen- 
dence first shaped itself into posi- 
tive aim and effort. It was to work 
out the unity of Italy in accordance 
with this instinct, though the con- 
ditions of the contest were changed, 
that the schemes of Barbarossa’s 
high-minded grandson were di- 
rected. He, too, was one of the first 


who wrote Italian verse; and in 
his verse it is supposed he imaged 
forth some of the political com- 
peta with which he had to 


e 

And when Dante and Petrarch 
urged the cry of indignation against 
oppression and anarchy, of shaking 
off the lethargy of cowardice, 
though they were themselves citi- 
zens of a small and jealous polity, 
it was for Jtaly they pleaded. Italy 
was the hostelry of grief, the ship 
without rudder in a tempest, the 
steed abandoned by its rider, whose 
sides must be pricked with the 

urs of wise authority. Jtaly was 
the aged matron, sunk in the mire 
of sloth and negligence, whose hair 
was to be seized by the strong arm 
of her patriot sons ; the gentle fair 
one, for whose body, covered with 
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bleeding wounds, the tears of all 
beholders could not choose but 
flow. 

While the regeneration of Italy 
was the consummation for which 
these great fathers of her poetry in 
the fourteenth century pleaded, the 
three subjects of their denunciation 
as obstructing that consummation 
were, foreign spoilers, internal 
divisions, and, as in great measure 
the root and ground of these two, 
the temporal dominion of the 
papacy. A few words as to each. 

The embodiment of foreign op- 
pression was, in Dante’s eyes, the 
French influence in the Peninsula, 
It was part of his political creed, 
we must remember, that the Ger- 
man Emperor was the lawful ruler 
of Italy. In his view the Haps- 
burg ought to be what Augustus 
had been, only with a Christian 
sanction and a Christian mission. 
He ought to be what the later 
Roman Emperors would have been 
if the Church had not acquired a 
status too independent of them. 
The German Albert, therefore, was, 
in Dante’s eyes, no interloper; on 
the contrary, by his absence from 
Italy he left the metropolis of the 
Roman Empire and of the Christian 
world widowed, deserted, and a 
prey to false pretenders. But 
Charles of Anjou and Charles of 
Valois were unauthorized intruders 
—allies of the papacy in a nefa- 
rious attempt to counteract the 
Emperor’s legitimate influence; 
and on them and on their race, 


That evil plant whose shade such poison sheds 
O’er all the Christian land, that seldom thence 


Good fruit is gathered,* 


he hurls forth some of his most 
unsparing invectives. 

Petrarch, a witness to the deso- 
lation caused by the struggle for 
empire between Louis the Bavarian 
and Frederick IIL, raised his voice 
more distinctly for the sanctity of 
the Italian soil, to which ‘ Nature 
had assigned the Alps as a rampart 


against German ferocity,’ and urged 
the ‘gentle Latin race’ to struggle 
against the mischiefs which ‘Bava- 
rian fraud’ had brought upon it, 
‘for the ancient valour,’ he said, 
‘is not yet dead in Italian hearts,’t 
Later in life, however, after the 
romantic enterprise of his friend 
Rienzi had miscarried, he, too, was 


* To fui radice della mala pianta 
Che la terra Cristiana tutta aduggia, 
Si che buon frutto rado se ne schianta,—Purg. xx. 43. 


It is Hugh Capet who speaks. 


+ Canzone, ‘Italia, Italia,’ &c. 
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deluded into hailing the advent of 
Charles IV. as representative of 
Cesar’s claims to supremacy. 
Internal anarchy was the bitter 
reproach brought against their 
countrymen by both these poets. 
Dante’s invectives on this head 
were directed not only against his 
native Florence, the ‘divided city,* 
the people ‘through division with 
vermilion dyed;t+ his complaint 
embraced a wider sphere. 


That all Italia’s realms are peopled quite 
With tyrants, and each villain partisan 
Is hailed Marcellus in his country’s right. 


Petrarch declaims in symbolical 
terms against the rivalries of the 
great houses of Rome, and cries 
“Pace, pace, pace,’ to those who 
wasted in civil strife the energies 
that should have been concentrated 
against the foreign invader. But 
when the two poets seek to stimu- 
late their fellow-countrymen by 
reminiscences calculated to shame 
their degeneracy, they differ in the 
instances selected. Dante points 
back only to the virtues of the 
Florence of a hundred years before. 
His instances are homespun, and 
were perhaps not for that the less 
impressive to his hearers. Pe- 
trarch’s mind was imbued with 
classical study. He shared with 
his friend Rienzi that enthusiasm 
for ancient Rome which stimulated 
the latter to his daring attempt at 
remodelling the government of the 
Eternal City. His yearnings for 
that cherished ideal as the embo- 
diment of all that was grand in 
imagination and inspiring in feel- 
ing, constituted, in fact, one of the 
most earnest and _ affectionate 
emotions of his mind. His remi- 
niscences accordingly are of those 
Old World heroes who made Rome 
glorious, of the ‘ great Scipios,’ the 
‘faithful Brutus,’ and Regulus ‘who 
loved Rome and not himself.’§ 

Lastly, the great topic of hatred 


* Inf. vi. 61. 
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of the crimes and evils of the 
papacy, pervades alike the prose 
and poetry of these eminent writers, 
But it would be an exaggeration to 
suppose that this had anything in 
common with the Protestant’s re- 
jection of the Bishop of Rome's 
ecclesiastical supremacy ; and the 
only point we wish here to signalize 
is their repeated and emphatic 
denunciation of the temporal sove- 
reignty, as the basis of all cor- 
ruption within the church, and of 
its anti-national tendencies in poli- 
tical action. This sentiment is 
thus tersely summed up in one of 
the numerous anti-papal passages 
of Dante’s great poem : 


Ahi Costantin, di quanto mal fu madre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco padre. || 


And again we have it in Petrarch. 
> take one passage as an exam- 
ple: 


Fondata in casta ed umil povertate, 
Contr’a’ tuoi fondatori alzi le corna, 
Putta sfacciata : e dov’ hai posto spene ? 
Negli adulteri tuoi, nelle mal nate 
Ricchezze tante! Or Costantin non torna, 
Ma tolga il mondo tristo, che’ 1 sostiene. J 


Having thus attempted to indi- 
cate the mould in which patriotic 
sentiment first shaped itself in 
Italy, especially as displayed in the 
works of itstwo foremost writers of 
genius, it is not our purpose to 
enter more into detail respecting 
those works, or to dwell on the 
political conceptions with which 
they abound, further than as we 
may be reminded of them by the 
progress of thought on the same 
subjects in subsequent ages. We 
are glad to turn from the names of 
Dante and Petrarch, of whom so 
much has been written in our days, 
and whose splendour is apt to dim 
the lesser lights in the poetical 
firmament of their country, and to 
inform our readers that it is of 


t Purg. vi. 124. 
Trionfo della Fama. 


|| Ah, Constantine ! of how much ill was cause, 
Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy pope received of thee.—Jnf. xix. 115. 


Thus Englished by Milton. 


§] Sonetto, * Fontana di dolore,’ &c. 
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atriotism as connected with the 
car Italian poetry that we intend 
more particularly to treat, notic- 
ing in the present essay the writers 
up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and reserving for our dis- 
cussion on a future occasion those 
of the last hundred years. But it 
is essential to begin with the two 
time-honoured chiefs, not only be- 
cause they must stand first in any 
general treatment of our subject, 
but likewise because they have 
served as models and exemplars to 
so many of their literary succes- 
sors. And this is a point which 
deserves to be fully recognised, In 
Italy there has existed at all times 
an excessive loyalty of veneration 
for certain greatnames. Pedantry, 
servile imitation, degrading pla- 
giarism, have too often been the 
result; but whatever the conse- 
quence, the fact is one not to be 
ignored or under-estimated in a 
survey of Italian literature. Now 
the three topics to which we have 
alluded as occupying a prominent 
place in the patriotic verse of Dante 
and Petrarch—national indepen- 
dence, internal unity, and anti- 
papalism—were no doubt fre- 
quently forced upon the intelli- 
gence of later ion by the real 
pressure of the times ; but besides 
this, we should err in not per- 
ceiving that their reiteration is 
often as much an affair of fashion, 
so to speak, or of prescriptive taste, 
as anything else. And an indica- 
tion of this is, that not only the 
sentiments of the great poets are 
repeated, but often the very phrases 
and metaphors by which they are 
elucidated. Instances as regards 
Dante come before our notice over 
and over again in the poetry of 
recent times. But Dante was 
not the literary model of the 
middle and early modern ages in 
aT: His glory, like that of 
Shakspeare, was destined to run 
artially underground for a while. 
etrarch, on the other hand, as- 
sumed at once the first place in the 
veneration of his fellow-country- 
men, and retained it for some cen- 
turies after his existence. His 
learning, his genius were idolized, 
and his style was supposed to pos- 
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sess every perfection of grace and 
invention. 

The fifteenth century was a 
period not distinguished either for 
poetic fervour or patriotic impulse; 
men of literary genius. devoted 
themselves to the study and imita- 
tion of the ancients, and poli- 
ticians were mostly occupied with 
the rivalries of the small sovereign 
States which divided the Penin- 
sula, making it their business to 
cultivate the astute methods and 
maxims which were afterwards sys- 
tematized by Machiavel, and which 
made die Walsche Praktik a byword 
for craft and duplicity among 
their Teutonic neighbours. But 
the direction which literary study 
took among those who followed 
Petrarch’s steps in the discovery 
and imitation of the remains of 
Latin writers, was far from in- 
operative in the cultivation of 
that sentiment of national pride 
and love which has underlain 
almost all varieties and eccentri- 
cities of intellectual development 
in Italy. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that the labours of Poggio 
and the other scholars of his time, 
by familiarizing the works of the 
poets and orators of Roman fame 
to the imagination of their con- 
temporaries and descendants, made 
these only the more pathetically 
conscious of the ancestral glory 
which was their inheritance. For 
did not Cicero, and Virgil, and 
Lucan reveal to them the thoughts 
and achievements of a time when 
the same Italy before them was 
not only free, but was foremost 
among the nations of the earth? 
To study the ancient Latin writers 
was a very different thing to an 
Italian, from what it is or ever 
can be to the native of any other 
country. Those ancients were his 
progenitors ; their soil was his soil ; 
their speech was, fundamentally, 
his speech ; their national glories 
were his national glories, The 
poet Giacomo Leopardi—the Dante 
of modern Italy in scorn, her 
Petrarch in melody—thus reproach- 
fully alludes to this aspect of the 
case, apostrophizing the ancients 
in his verses addressed to Cardinal 
Mai, the great restorer of manu- 
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scripts in our day, through the dis- 
covery of Palimpsests : 


Di noi serbate, o gloriosi, ancora 
Qualche speranza ? in tutto 


Al vostro sangue ¢ scherno 
E @opra e di parole 
Ogni valor ; di vostre eterne lodi 
Né rossor pid né invidia : ozic circonda 
I monumenti vostri ; e di viltade 
Siam fatti esempio alla futura etade. 


And not only the literary monu- 
ments, but the material monu- 
ments also, of ancient Rome, be- 
came a subject of ardent study 
during this age. Here, likewise, 
Petrarch led the way. His collec- 
tion of coins was the first notable 
precedent of the antiquarian zeal 
which became so common after his 
time. Explorers took up the sub- 
ject in various departments—coins, 
inscriptions, edifices; and books 
were written anticipating the 
labours of the Beckers and Bun- 
sens of our day. Thus national 
pride grew and strengthened in 
secret, though her external ardour 
abated. And thus was generated, 
as we conceive, in the minds of 
Italian thinkers, after the age 
which is popularly known as that 
of the ‘revival of learning,’ or the 
‘renaissance period, a deeper sense 
of the degeneracy from former 
greatness, a more forcible feeling 
of the whi lapsus, quid feci ? that 
‘ plaintive motto’ which might re- 
call, not only the freedom, but the 
conquests and glories of an elder 
day, when Italy was queen among 
the nations. 

When the vein of original 
poetry next began to play, how- 
ever, the themes chosen were 
wholly in the ideal world ; for 
timidity or indifference withheld 
the Muse from occupying herself 
with those internal struggles which 
brought little but the unscrupu- 
lous ambition of popes and princes 
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into action. Satire and reckless 
gaiety are the natural result of 
minds to which scope for earnest 
achievement is denied; and the 
age of Berni, and Pulci, and 
Ariosto, was content to substitute 
sportive irony of men and things, 
fur the real scorn and enthusiasm 
which animated the fathers of 
poetry in the fourteenth century. 

But Ariosto possessed a more 
generous soul than his fellow-bards 
of the romantic school. He lived 
in that most calamitous period 
which had its beginning when the 
French armies under Charles VIIL 
made their fatal descent upon the 
Peninsula; and amidst all the 
fanciful fabrications of his narra- 
tive, a mournful sense of the mis- 
chief and misery inflicted upon his 
unhappy country ever and anon 
breaks forth. Thus he deprecates 
the letting loose of those fatal 
harpies which brought desolation 
and woe on Italy :— 


Il bel vivere allora si sommerse 

E la quiete in tal modo s’escluse, 

Ch’ in guerre, in poverta sempre, ed in 
affanni, 

RB dopo stata, ed & per star molt’anni. 

Fin ch’ ella un giorno ai neghittosi figh 

Scuota la chioma, &c.* 


Here, it will be observed, we have 
the famous metaphor of Petrarch 
revived ; and throughout the poem 
are marshalled before us, at i- 
tervals, the topics of the elder 
patriotism, though mixed up with 
and confused by adulation of par- 
ticular persons, anda shortsighted 
and somewhat indiscriminate par- 
tisanship. At one time he eulo 
gizes Charles V., and we are re 
minded of the old theory of — 
rial supremacy as elaborated by 
Dante. 
Porre il mondo a monarchia 
Sotto il pid saggio Imperatore e giusto 
Che sia stato o sara mai dopo Augusto. 


* * * * 


* Then was good life extinguished, and repose 


So banished, that with strife and poverty, 
With fear and trouble, is she still perplext, 
And shall for many a future year be vext : 
Till she her sons has shaken by the hair, 
And from Lethzan sloth to life restored. 
Orl. Fur. xxxiv. 2, 3. Rose’s translation. 
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E vuol che sotto a questo Imperatore 
Solo un ovile sia, solo un Pastore. * 


He revives, with not a little of the 
elder poets’ energy, the complaint 
against the donor of the papal 
temporalities : 


Quel Costantin, di cui doler si debbe 
La bella Italia, fin che giri il cielo. 


Yet to Leo X. he is profuse in 
compliment; for a moment he 
seems to have hoped from that 
sensual and luxurious pontiff some 
vigorous exertion for the delive- 
rance of his afflicted land; and 
again we have Petrarch’s metaphor 
revived ; may Leo’s be the hand to 
seize torpid Italy by the hair, and 
rouse her from her sleep ! 


Dormi, Italia imbriaca, e non ti pesa, 
Ch’ ora di questa gente, ora di quella 
Che gid serva ti fu, sei fatta ancella ? 
> 7 * + 

Tu, gran Leone, a cui premon la terga 
Delle chiavi del ciel le gravi some, 

Non lasciar che nel sonno si sommerga 
Italia, se la man w? hai nelle chiome.+ 


The flattery of the great princely 
houses of Italy, which became a 
marked characteristic of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century 
poets, is displayed in a conspicuous 
manner by Ariosto, With him, the 
Estes of Ferrara were the patterns 
of all virtuous and illustrious en- 
dowment ; and it must be owned, 
we can feel but little confidence in 
the stability of a patriot who 
lavishes such (isproportionate en- 
comiums on magnates who in their 
vaunted patronage of literature 
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were capricious, and whose states- 
manship was mediocre in ability 


‘and selfish in conception. 


And this was, in fact, the canker 
at the root of all Italian patriotism 
for many generations. It existed 
as much in the province of letters 
as in the province of worldly action. 
Patronage was essential to a poet’s 
success in the world ; and patronage 
could only be won by the bait of 
conferring immortal renown on the 
patron. So a tone of servile adu- 
lation grew up and struggled with 
all manly and honest emotion, 
turning the past into a mere an- 
cestral portrait-gallery, and the 
future into an apotheosis of some 
inglorious race or hero. 

There was another article in the 
poet’s creed at this time, which 
also worked its own conclusions. 
If he believed in his patron, he 
believed also in Petrarch. The 
worship of that great writer reached 
its culminating point among the 
versifiers of the sixteenth century. 
And accordingly we have a mass 
of sonnet-writers in that age whose 
constant effort it is to imitate their 
model, not only in graces of ex- 
pression, but in sentimental devo- 
tion to their mistress or their 
country. Nowthe desolating wars 
of the sixteenth century—French- 
man, Spaniard, and German clash- 
ing swords for the coveted Paradise 
beneath their feet—afforded plenty 
of scope for patriotic sorrow and in- 
dignation: and whileit may be diffi- 
cult to ascribe unaffected sincerity 
to the tears of Cardinal Bembo, the 
elegant courtier, the precise Pe- 


* In that he would subject the world to one, 
The justest and most fraught with prudent lore 
Of emperors, since Augustus or before. 

* + * * 


And wills that in his time Christ’s scattered sheep 
Should be one flock beneath one shepherd's keep. 


Orl. Fur. xv. 24, 26. Rose. 


‘+ Alas! thou sleepest, drunken Italy, 
Of every vice and crime the fetid sewer ! 
Nor grievest, as a handmaid, to obey 
In turn the nations that have owned thy sway. 
* * 


* 


* 


Thou mighty Lion [Leo] that art charged to keep 
The keys of Paradise, a weighty care, 

Oh ! let not Italy be plunged in sleep, 

If thy strong hand is planted in her hair. 


Orl. Fur. xvii. 76, 79. Rose. 
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trarchist, such poets as Guidiccione 
and Alamanni seem to have been 
inspired by very honest emotions. 
Bembo, true to his model, recurs 
to the metaphor of the hair :— 


Che giova omai, se’l buon popol di Marte, 
Ti lascid del mar donna e della terra, 

Le genti a te gid serve or ti fan guerra, 
E pongon man nelle tue treccie sparte. 


The reminiscences of Antiquity 
gave still the edge to the sorrow. 
Thus sang Guidiccione :— 


Questa, che tanti secoli gia stese, 

Si lunge il braccio del felice impero, 
Donna delle provincie, e di quel vero 
Valor che in cima d’alta gloria ascese ; 
Giace vil serva, &c. 

‘Non men serva che stolto,’ he 
resumes, in another sonnet— 


Che se riguardi le memorie antiche, 
Vedrai, che quei che i tuoi trionfi ornaro, 
T’han posto il giogo e di catene avvinta. 


And again, with loving regret, he 
turns to the image of that glory 
which history and tradition had 
consecrated— 


Si dentro al mio cor suona il tuo nome, 
Ch’i, tuoi sparsi vestigi inchino e adoro;— 
Che fu a vederti in tanti onor superbi, 
Seder reina, e’ncoronata d’oro 
Le gloriose e venerabil chiome ? 


Alamanni, a writer also of earnest 
patriotic sonnets, arrests our atten- 
tion, because he, like so many 
Italian poets of our own day, was 
an exile on political grounds. He 
had courage and spirit to resist the 
tyranny of the Medici at Florence ; 
and the preponderance of that family 
throughout the Peninsula made 
Italy too hottohold him. France 
gave him an asylum; and from 
thence most of his poetical apos- 
trophes to his native land are 
addressed. The Arnoisthenymph 
of his lamentations :— 


Il mio bel Arno in si dogliosa guerra, 
Piange suggetto e sol ; poi che gli é tolta, 
L’antica gloria sua di libertade. 


The latter half of the sixteenth 
century was marked by the great 
Romanist reaction, which set in 
during the later sittings of the 
Council of Trent. The influence 
of this reaction is plainly visible 
in the next poet conspicuous in the 
Temple of Fame, Tasso was born 
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two years before Luther died; and 
his great epic was completed three 
ears after the Massacre of &t. 
rtholomew. During the interval 
between those two events, the 
Jesuits had been indefatigable in 
counteracting the work of heresy. 
Devotion to the person and office 
of the Sovereign Pontiff had be- 
come a more prominent sentiment 
among good Catholics than it had 
ever been, in Italy at least, since 
the days of the elder Gregories and 
Innocents. The Gierusalemme 
Liberata, though free indeed from 
any exaggerated bigotry of tone, 
is far from exhibiting the generous 
frankness of Ariosto. Digressions 
or allusions respecting contem- 
porary politics are avoided, partly 
perhaps as inconsistent with the 
artistic unity of the subject, but 
much, we cannot doubt, because 
Tasso’s mood was too well tem- 
yered to the times to allow of his 
indulging in any impulsive yearn- 
ings of patriotism. But in his 
occasional pieces, canzoni and 
sonnets, we have more immediate 
evidence of the influences by which 
he was surrounded. No cultivated 
poet of Italy could, in Tasso’s age, 
or any other since the revival of 
learning, write of his country with- 
out recurring to the grand associa- 
tions of antiquity. We have seen 
how allusions of this nature were 
the standard theme from Petrarch’s 
day downwards, But what we re- 
mark in those who wrote after the 
Romanist reaction of which we 
have spoken set in, is the manner 
in which these allusions blended 
themselves with compliments to 
the Papal throne and influence. 
Adulation of the Papacy, and adu- 
lation of the princely houses then 
regnant in Italy, are, we are fain to 
confess, the chief characteristics of 
Tasso’s minor heroic poetry, over 
and above the religious asceticism 
which was a pervading element of 
his unhappy mind, Take, as a 
specimen of the memories 0 
Ancient Rome setting off the sur- 
passing glories of the Papacy, the 
following passage from his hyper- 
bolical eulogium on Pope Sixtus V. 
The language will hardly lose by 
our giving it in English prose :— 
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Of the Roman Empire, Rhine, Danube, 
Euphrates, Abila, Calpe, and Taurus 
were the boundaries: her armed squad- 
rons laid no yoke over the Indian or the 
Moor in those lands where perennial 
summer blazes. But to Thy Empire, nor 
rivers are confines, nor seas, nor marshes 
hardened by winter’s frost, nor columns, 
nor altars, nor shaggy mountains, nor 
the trackless and uncultured wastes be- 
yond proud Memphis and Syene: not 
Styx nor Acheron nor Avernus ; not the 
star-bespangled spheres, nor the black- 
ness of hell ; not the supreme throne of 
either world : but what Thou on earth 
hast loosed is loosed in Heaven, and what 
here Thou bindest is bound on high. 
Let Rome, then, cease to vaunt her 
triumphs and her captive monarchs 
dragged to the Capitol beside the victor’s 
ear; for other things I here narrate : 
other victories I laud and other palms : 
other achievements and other laurels are 
now the subject of my thoughts. 


Contemporary with Tasso during 
great part of his life, and running 
on far into the seventeenth century, 
was Chiabrera, a poet of perhaps 
more fire and originality in lyrical 
composition than Italy had pro- 
duced since the first masters of the 
art. His name marks an era in the 
poetry of his native land, because 
it signalizes a reaction from the 
affected style of writing which 
Marini had brought into vogue, 
and which continued for a long 
time more or less to infect not only 
Italian literature but that of other 
countries also. OfChiabrera’s lite- 
rary merits, however, it is not our 
province here to speak, except in 
one aspect. He, like all the bards 
of his time, was a courtier. His 
odes, addressed to a Duke of Milan, 
a Marquis Gonzaga, a Duke de 
Nemours, are strains of fulsome 
flattery :— 


Yet even in these [to quote the words 
of an eloquent writer on Italian litera- 
ture*] it is pleasing to see with what 
delight he seizes on themes of former 
national greatness (where these could be 
safely opened), to shed a halo round the 
worthless idol of his courtly worship. 
The mock tournaments and ball playing 
of Florence recal the golden days of 
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Lorenzo: the victories of the Venetians 
in Greece and its islands inspire pictures 
of a fancied fortress, in which, among 
the lagunes, Italian glory and liberty find 
their only shelter : and the sea-fights of 
the Tuscan vessels with the Turkish cor- 
sairs, to which he dedicates fourteen 
animated odes, add to patriotic recollec- 
tions the charm which lies in the emotion 
of gratified benevolence. Even through 
the mythological mist in which he so 
often shrouds himself, there break fre- 
quent gleams of nature, in which we 
seem to look on life along with him, to 
gaze out at his side on his favourite 
object, the blue Mediterranean, on which 
the navies of Christendom ride, or the 
fishermen of his native Savona launch 
their boats from the rocky shore. 


One of the minor versifiers of 
this age, Carlo Maggi, called by 
Redi ‘Lo splendor di Milano, il 
savio Maggi, arrests our attention 
by some spirited patriotic sonnets, 
the chief burden of which is the 
pusillanimity of the Italians of his 
day in pursuing their separate in- 
terests, instead of combining for 
the common defence :— 


Italia, Italia mia, questo é il mio duolo; 
Allor siam giunti a disperar salute, 
Quando pensa ciascun di campar solo. 


And in another sonnet he thus 
forcibly illustrates the same re- 
proach, by the metaphor of the 
husbandman who, with  short- 
sighted selfishness, delays raising 
barriers against the encroachments 
of the torrent, idly hoping for some 
accession of soil to his own fields 
in the shape of chance deposits 
torn from the fields of his neigh- 
bours. We give the sonnet as 
evidence that among the petty 
interests and aims which the poli- 
tical complications of the time 
engendered, the deep need of unity 
and combined action among those 
who loved their country was felt 
by its nobler spirits. 1t was felt: 
but only as a visionary longing. 
Practically, with ambitious foreign- 
ers scheming and grasping on all 
sides of him, there was no road 
indicated for the attainment of a 
patriot’s objects :— 


* Spalding, Italy and the Italians, ii. 372. 
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Lungi vedete il torbido torrente 

Ch’ urta i ripari e le campagne inonda, 
E delle stragi altrui gonfio e crescente, 
Torce sui vostri campi i sassi e l’onda. 


E pur altri di voi sta negligente 

Sui disarmati lidi, altri il seconda, 
Sperando, che in passar l’onda nocente, 
Qualche sterpo s’accresca alla sua sponda. 


Apprestategli pur la spiaggia amica ; 
Tosto piena infedel fia che vi guasti 
I nuovi acquisti, e poi la riva antica. 


Or che oppor si dovrian saldi contrasti, 
Accusando si sta sorte nemica : 
Par che nel mal comune il piagner basti. 


Another poet, Fulvio Testi, one 
of the most distinguished of the 
early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who made Horace his model 
for style, as Chiabrera had made 
Pindar his model, takes for his 
theme the manners of modern 
Rome, and contrasts them with the 
noble simplicity and heroism which 
had made the ancient city great. 
His touches describing the efiemi- 
nacy of his own times, remind us 
of the later satirist, Parini: but 
weare also led back to the Fifteenth 
Canto of Dante’s Paradiso for a 
comparison of the-point with which 
the personal application is made ; 
remembering, however, that Dante, 
in upbraiding his fellow Florentines, 
cites the virtues of their imme- 
diate ancestors to shame them; 
while Testi, true to the later clas- 
sical spirit of his country’s litera- 
ture, can point to nothing less 
impressive than rustic dictators 
and consuls ploughing in the 
Capitol. ‘Ronchi,’ he begins, ad- 
dressing his friend of that name— 


Ronchi, tu forse a pié dell’ Aventino 
O del Celio or t’aggiri ; ivi tra erbe 
Cercando i grandi avanzi e le superbe 
Reliquie vai dello splendor latino. 


E fra segno e pieta, mentre che miri, 
Ove un tempo s’ alzar templi e teatri, 
Orarmenti muggir, strider aratri, 

Dal profondo del cor teco sospiri. 

Ma dell’ antica Roma incenerite 

Che or sian le moli, all’ eta ria s’ascriva ; 
Nostra colpa ben é, ch’ oggi non viva, 
Chi dell’ antica Roma i figli imite. 


And then are depicted the Syba- 
ritish manners of the day, and the 
rough old Roman ways per contra, 
We cannot follow Testi through 
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the evolution of his theme, but 
must pass on to the two really 
eminent poets with whose lives— 
running parallel with each other 
during nearly their entire course— 
the seventeenth century closed and 
the eighteenth opened. In Filicaja 
and Guidi we witness the last 
notable achievements of serious or 
heroic poetry in Italy, till the dawn 
of a totally new era; that era 
which, beginning with the agita- 
tions that heralded in the French 
Revolution of 1789, is even now 
in the process of development. In 
them we continue to observe the 
influences of the later medizval 
style of thought and taste. The 
old objects of adulation—princes, 
popes, and cardinals—were objects 
of adulation still. Religious ortho- 
doxy was in the ascendant. Ideas 
of revolution, either ecclesiastical 
or political, were undreamed of, 
But the conventional sentiment 
which, however discordant with 
these principles, had long reigned 
by poetic license, that Italy was 
degraded, oppressed, and vastly 
degenerate from what she once was, 
is expressed by Filicaja with a 
warmth and earnestness not the 
product merely of zsthetic fancy 
or superficial enthusiasm, but of a 
deep sensibility for the beautiful 
and great, and of an overflowing 
compassion for wrong, suffering, 
and misery. 

Filicaja’s mind was imbued with 
genuine poetic pathos, and with a 
religious feeling as earnest as that 
of Tasso, and lessservile. Still,the 
shadows of an ascetic orthodoxy 
darkened his vision, and the pa- 
tronage of the famous Christina, 
ex-Queen of Sweden, and of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, threw 
some fetters of courtly reticence 
over his intellectual ardour. His 
most memorable productions are 
his six Canzoni on the deliverance 
of Vienna from its siege by the 
Turks in 1683; and his Sonnets and 
Canzone on Italy, written about 
twenty years later, when the war 
of the Spanish Succession broke 
out, and poured in a fresh tide of 
miseries on the already vexed and 
suffering Peninsula. His odes on 
the relief of Vienna are noble 
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compositions. His praise of Sobi- 
eski— 

Re grande e forte, a cui compagne in guerra 
Militan virtd somma, alta ventura, &c. 


is not the praise of mere flattery, but 
of well merited admiration and gra- 
titude. The deliverance he cele- 
brates is from a danger which true 
men regarded with bated breath 
when Christian Europe seemed on 
the point of being overrun by the 
Turkish power, then at its zenith. 
They are more spirited productions 
than the Canzone to Italy, which, 
though earnest and patriotic, has 
also in its tone something of the 
querulous timidity of elder age. 
In the sufferings of distracted 
Italy the orthodox poet of the 
opening eighteenth century cannot 
forget the church to which he is 
devoted, or the Holy Father who 
has his throne in its chief city. 
He prays the Virgin to intercede 
with her Son that He may regard 
with pity the pastor as well as the 
flock who are visited with afflic- 
tion. But famous above all his 
other utterances, and hallowed by 
the tears of Italian patriotism in 
every succeeding generation, is 
the plaintive sonnet in which he 
mourns over his country’s ‘ hapless 
gift of beauty.’ Though so well 
known, we may be pardoned for 
citing it in connexion with our 
present subject : 


Italia, Italia, o tu cui feo la Sorte 

Dono infelice di bellezza, onde hai 

Funesta dote Vinfiniti guai 

Che in fronte scritti per gran doglia 
porte ; 

Deh, fossi tu men bella, oalmen pia forte, 
Onde assai pid ti spaventasse, o assai 
T’ amasse men chi del tuo bello ai rai 
Par che si strugga, e pur ti sfida a morte! 

Che or gid dall’ Alpi non vedrei torrenti 
Scender d’armati, né di sangue tinta 
Bever l’onda del Po gallici armenti ; 

Né te vedrei, del non tuo ferro cinta, 
Pugnar col braccio di straniere genti 
Per servir sempre, 0 vincitrice o vinta! 


In Alessandro Guidi we have a 
lyrical poet of more consummate 
poem of expression than Filicaja, 

ut of far less earnest and impas- 
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sioned feeling. He, too, was fa- 
voured by the patronage of that 
remarkable woman who, having 
governed a rude northern kingdom 
with energy, exchanged it for the 
sovereignty of an intellectual realm 
in which the most refined spirits 
of the classical South were her 
subjects. Some exaggerated flat- 
tery on the part of her lieges was 
hardly misplaced upon a woman 
with such extraordinary claims to 
homage. Guidi cultivated poetry 
rather as an achievement of art 
than as an impulse of feeling. He 
lavished compliments upon popes 
and cardinals, and composed metri- 
cal homilies for the feast days of 
the church, and glorified Christina 
(as Filicaja also had done), and 
celebrated with his choicest verse 
the formation of the literary society 
of the ‘ Arcadians,’ which was to 
introduce a radical reform into the 
literary fashions of the age. It is 
a curious proof how completely the 
canons of taste had changed since 
the prevalence of the school of 
Marini and the Seicentisti,* that 
the names of Dante and Petrarch 
were held almost in ignorance by 
the poets of Guidi’s days; a rapid 
oblivion, when we call to mind the 
exaggerated admiration for the 
former which had characterized the 
sixteenth century. Guidi turned 
back to the ancient footsteps, and 
‘recognised,’ says his biographer, 
Crescimbeni, ‘these two as the 
chieftains of our poetry, without 
whose guidance no poetic style in 
Italy could attain perfection.’ As 
far as Dante was concerned, he 
seems to have improved on the 
poetic discernment of his earlier 
predecessors ; though no doubt 
Filicaja too, who frequently versi- 
fies in the terza vima, had made that 
great master to some extent his 
study. 

The side by which Guidi con- 
nects himself with our remarks on 
national sentiment as exhibited in 
the poetry of Italy, is his constant 
and enthusiastic recurrence to the 
former glories of the Eternal City, 
He thrills our souls as with trum- 


* The Seicentisti, it will be remembered, were the men of the seventeenth, not of 
the sixteenth century. 
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pet tones by his true poetic appre- 
ciation of those grand memories. 
The allusions to ancient Rome of 
other poets seem almost tame and 
commonplace beside his animated 
reveillé, His imagination pastured 
on his theme not the less freely 
that it was stimulated by intellec- 
tual contemplation only, and not 
by strong moral feeling. But lame 
and impotent is the result of these 
inspiring reminiscences. Grand 
as was old Rome, immortal as is 
her fame, abiding as are her monu- 
ments, she is outvied by modern 
Rome—the Rome of the Holy See, 
the Rome of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, of popes whose want of com- 
mon sense, the clever Christina 
said, was to her the best argument 
for God’s constant superintendence 
of His own Church—of cardinals 
who were dilettantes and triflers in 
the most frivolous court of Europe. 
Count Mamiano della Rovere, a 
politician and poet of our own 
times, thus writes of Guidi: 


He resided in Rome, and fed his eyes 
continually on the Roman ruins, and from 
this, the real and only greatness which he 
had before him, he derived his best and 
most vigorous thoughts. But he would 
not, or could not, perceive the pitiful and 
irreparable decay of the pontificate : hence 
his hyperbolical style and his manner of 
dressing up petty objects in high-sound- 
ing names and words. Assuredly, had 
Alessandro Guidi chanced to live in the 
midst of a strong and glorious nation, 
notwithstanding this want of fertility and 
largeness in his thoughts, he would have 
attained to an incalculable degree of lyri- 
cal excellence, because Nature had en- 
dowed him with the 0s magna sonaturum, 
as his Ode to Fortune abundantly testifies. 


Splendid indeed is this Ode to 
Fortune, and we must do Guidi the 
justice to extract a portion of it, 

ittle as this portion can convey an 
idea of the impression the whole is 
calculated to produce. The genius 
of Fortune is summing up the 
results of her power to the poet, 
whom she would fain persuade to 
submit himself implicitly to her 
guidance. She sways the winds 
and waves; she distributes crowns 
and conquests to her votaries: she 
led ancient Rome to her grandeur 
and her glory : 
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Circondaro pia volte 

I miei geni reali 

Di Roma i gran natali ; 

EP aquile superbe 

Sola in prima avezzai di Marte al lume, 
Ond’ alto in su le piume 

Cominciaro a sprezzar |’ aure vicine, 
E le palme Sabine. 

Io senato di regi 

Sui sette colli apersi : 

Me negli alti perigli 

Ebbero scorta e duce 

I romani consigli : 

Io coronai d’allori 

Di Fabio le dimore, 

E di Marcello i violenti ardori. 
Africa trassi in sul Tarpeo cattiva, 

E per me corse il Nil sotto le leggi 
Del gran fiume latino : 

Né si schermiro i Parti 

Di fabbricar trofei 

Di lor faretre ed archi : 

In su le ferree porte infransi i Daci, 
Al Cauvaso e al Tauro il giogo imposi. 
Alfin tutte de’ venti 

Le patrie vinsi ; e quando 

Ebbi sotto a’ miei piedi 

Tutta la terra doma, 

Del vinto mondo fei gran dono a Roma, 


Then contrast with this the more 
melancholy train of thought which 
Time, as spokesman, awakens. 
The passage is from another of his 
canzoni : 


Ben sai che il Tempo io sono ; 

E se d’ intormo miri 

Il Campidoglio e il Tebro, 

Pieta ti discolora e manca il ciglio : 

Quanto terror t’ ingombra 

Veggendo sotto i polverosi aratri 

I cadaveri e l’ ombra 

De’ latini teatri ! 

Qui pur sedean Il’ imperiali mura, 

Che il mio poter disperse : 

Qui i tetti d’ oro, che mia man converse 

Iu fredda nebbia oscura ! 

E tu con debil arte or ti lusinghi 

La fama sostener d’un mio nemico ? 

Forse io cangiai costumi, o pur fatico 

Incontro ai bronzi e alle gran moli in- 
vano ? 

Non é di questa mano 

Ancor la gloria spenta, 

Né I ira di mia mente ancor s’ allenta ! 


We will not weaken the effect of 
this passage by quoting the ignoble 
flattery of a prince of the Farnese 
family, with which it ends; nor 
will we cite the many similar 
eulogies which afford a_ pitiful 
bathos to the fine strains of Guidi’s 
muse, We here quit the last 
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oetic phase of national sentiment, 
if such it can be called, which 
meets our notice till the birth of 
the new ideas and prospects which 
marked the close of the century. 
But we must add a word or two 
more by way of review before 
concluding the present portion of 
our subject. While of the topics 
treated by Dante and Petrarch, 
three, namely, foreign oppression, 
domestic divisions, and degrada- 
tion from ancient glory, are, one or 
all, the constant themes of all suc- 
ceeding bards who sung on patri- 
otic subjects, we have seen how 
completely the anti-papal tone, 
which, beginning with the poet of 
the Inferno, is traceable as far 
down as Ariosto, faded away in 
the later middle ages of Italian 
oetry, and gave place to a servile 
ick of devotion to the Holy 
See. This sentiment, however, it 
is to be suspected, did not keep 
entire possession of the field; and 
its prominence in the works of the 
most distinguished poets may 
have arisen from timidity, as well 
as from genuine feeling. At least, 
it is certain that the enthusiasm 
for ancient Rome and her remi- 
niscences, which after the revival 
of learning was carried to such 
lengths, did sometimes incur jeae 
lousy and persecution from the 
Pontificate ; and vexatious inqui- 
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sitions into the pursuits of acade- 
mies and literary societies were 
frequently set on foot. It has 
been conjectured that the whimsi- 
cal names these societies were 
wont to adopt, were chosen with a 
view to lull suspicion. But true 
patriotism has responded to those 
reminiscences, either in despairing 
regret or in adventurous hope, ever 
since Rienzi summoned the citizens 
round the ancient inscriptions, 
and Petrarch supplemented the 
orator’s eloquence with the poet’s 
fancy and the scholar’s ardour. And 
to those reminiscences the national 
regenerator still points, with the 
certainty of his compatriots’ sym- 
pathy. Hear Garibaldi’s words in 
answer to an address from the 
Roman ‘ Matrons’ in 1862, 


Blaspheme not by calling Rome the 
land of the dead. How could there be 
dead in the heart of Italy—in the heart 
of the world? The ashes of Rome, the 
ashes of her unhappy sons, have been 
buried, but these ashes are so impregnate 
with life, as to be able to regenerate the 
world. Rome is a word that will arouse 
people, as the tempest raises the waves. 
Rome, the mother of Italian grandeur. 
Was it not its history of giants, its won- 
derful ruins, that kindled in my young 
soul the flame of the beautiful, the ardour 
of generous designs? Rome! oh Rome ! 
who is not urged by thy very name to 
take arms for thy deliverance ! 


L, A. M. 
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THE JAPANESE 


N the month of June, 1862, while 
the Ambassadors of Japan were 
being lionized and féted by Eng- 
land, the Pope of Rome, assisted 
by forty-four cardinals, two patri- 
archs, and forty archbishops, by 
more than two hundred and fifty 
bishops, and an innumerable mul- 
titude of priests, assembled from all 
parts of the world, was occupied in 
canonizing the Japanese martyrs. 
Poor creatures, little did they think, 
when wearing the martyr’s crown 
of thorns which the Japanese tor- 
turers pressed so deeply in their 
temples, that their sufferings would 
furnish a Pope of Rome, more than 
two centuries anda half later, with 
an excuse for assembling round the 
rocking chair of St. Peter the most 
zealous and distinguished members 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
in order to deliberate on the means 
of strengthening the worm-eaten 
legs and softening the moth-eaten 
cushion of that antique article of 
ecclesiastical furniture. 

We do not purpose playing the 
Pope’s trick with our readers. We 
are going to canonize the Japanese 
martyrs, and not make their suf- 
ferings an excuse for prating about 
the iniquity of Italian nationality, 
the exemplary virtues of ex-Neapo- 
litan Majesties, the crimesofCavour, 
the daring impiety of Garibaldi, 
the tortuous policy of the French 
Emperor, or the immaculate purity 
of the Queen of Spain. 

In the year 1542, a Portuguese 
vessel was driven by stress of 
weather to seek shelter in a road- 
stead off the coast of Japan, a 
country previously unvisited by 
Europeans, At the same time a 
Japanese youth—one Hanziro—had 
accidentally caused the death of 
one of his companions, and was 
compelled to seek safety in one of 
the temples, in which criminals 
were always secure from the per- 
secutions of those whom they had 
unintentionally wronged, as well 
as from the vengeance of the law. 
The temple in which Hanziro had 
found a temporary refuge was 
near the coast, and the sails of the 
Portuguese vessel in the roadstead 
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attracted the attention of the con- 
science-smitten fugitive. Whether 
a boat rowed to the shore in 
answer to his signals, or whether 
the Japanese possessed the art of 
walking on the water (for even at 
that period they were a very ’cute 
people, and are said to have known 
the art of printing a thousand 
years before Laurence Coster was 
born, though their books now are 
queer specimens of typography), is 
an unsettled point. It is enough 
for our purpose to know that 
Hanziro succeeded in quitting the 
shores of his country on board of 
the Portuguese vessel, which in 
due course brought him in safety 
to the Portuguese settlement of 
Goa. On his passage he succeeded 
in acquiring a certain acquaintance 
with the Portuguese language, and 
on his arrival at Goa the Romanist 
priests duly plied him with their 
arguments, and Hanziro was re- 
ceived by baptism, at the hands 
of the Bishop of Albuquerke, into 
the membership of the Roman 
Catholic Church, by the name of 
Paul of the Holy Faith. 

Information of this event reached 
that zealous and indefatigable mis- 
sionary of the order of Jesuits, 
Francis Xavier. Here was an in- 
strument he could put to a good 
use, and in 1549 we find him writ- 
ing to Ignatius Loyola that ‘ Japan 
is no great distance from China; 
its inhabitants are not mixed up 
with Saracens or Jews ; and as they 
are very desirous of novelties, be 
they natural or divine, I have de- 
termined to proceed thither as 
quickly as possible. In the College 
of the Sacred Hope at Goa is a 
Japanese youth, one Hanziro, of very 
shrewd understanding, who sends 
you herewith a very diffusive com- 
munication. He learned to read, 
write, and speak Portuguese in 
eight months. He is well grounded 
in the mysteries of the Christian 
faith. I trust, by God’s help, to 
convert many Japanese to Chris- 
tianity. I have resolved to obtain 
an interview with the king shortly 
on this subject, and to submit the 
matter to the universities,’ 
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Xavier accordingly embarked for 
Japan, accompanied, inter aliis, by 
his proselyte, Paul of the Holy 
Faith, through whom he thought 
to be able to convince the Japanese 
of the error of their ways, and 
bring them into the bosom of the 
CatholicChurch. Hanziro’s transla- 
tions, however, as well as his ex- 
hortations, were but imperfectly 
understood by the bonzes or by 
the people; and what the former 
understood still less was ‘that any 
sane person would make a voyage 
of six thousand miles to talk with 
them about divine things.’ Xavier 
himself, who was no great linguist, 
found the language an insuperable 
difficulty, so that he was altogether 
unable to discourse with them ; 
but what with Hanziro’s imperfect 
interpretations, and what with 
signs and gestures, he succeeded 
in conveying to their minds certain 
crude notions of the doctrines he 
had come to expound among them. 
The country was then divided 
into a number of petty kingdoms, 
and the kinglets were subject to 
the authority of an ecclesiastical 
emperor. One of their majesties 
took a fancy to the Jesuit mis- 
sionary, and allowed him to bap- 
tize all the converts he could make 
within his jurisdiction. The em- 
peror, however, ordered him to 
discontinue his proselyting prac- 
tices, when he immediately de- 
parted for Firando, another king- 
dom, where he proceeded, without 
asking permission of the autho- 
rities, to make all the proselytes he 
could, Certain presents skilfully 
offered to the higher officials, by 
way of bribes, proved of great 
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service. Xavier soon discovered, 
however, that in order to make a 
favourable impression on the 
people it was necessary to resort to 
phylacteries and costly articles of 
dress, The monk’s cowl frightened 
many whom fine linen would have 
brought over to the faith. He 
accordingly changed his style of 
dress, and made a very imposing 
appearance; by which stratagem 
Xavier, like many people at the 
present day in Europe, obtained 
credit for being a very respectable 
and honest kind of a man, 

From Firando, Xavier proceeded 
to the next-door kingdom of Aman- 
gusium. He had now picked up 
a little Japanese, and made several 
converts, who accompanied him in 
his missionary enterprizes. Hold- 
ing forth one day publicly on the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, a 
fellow in the crowd spat in his 
face, calling him by some oppro- 
brious epithet. Xavier quietly 
wiped his face, and resumed his 
exhortation. This meek endurance 
of injury induced one of the by- 
standers to declare that a religion 
which led a man so to forgive his 
enemies must be a true religion. 
Shortly after, this man was bap- 
tized, and became one of the most 
zealous native missionaries of the 
Catholic Church. Many others, 
induced by his example, left their 
bonzes,* and their temples, and 
their monster-worship, in order to 
enlist under the banner of the 
Cross, 

But the more Xavier and his 
companions preached, the more the 
Emperor swore at their proceed- 
ings, and threatened to rip them 


* These bonzes or native priests were, for the greater part, mere stupid clowns— 


the fools of their families—and altogether incapable of gaining the respect of the 


people. Those who were not stupid were cruel and dissolute, and not only sacrificed 
human victims (persons whom they wanted to get out of the way) to their idols, but 
robbed, plundered, and murdered wherever they took a fancy to do so. They were 
the Dick Turpins and the professional smugglers and pirates of their districts, Some- 
times they made up a party and simultaneously attacked the inhabitants of villages, 
taking away all they possessed, murdering all who offered any resistance, and setting 
their dwellings in flames. The Emperor Nobunanga, however, sometimes paid them 
off in their own coin, and burned out the priests, or put them to death, generally very 
artistically. ‘the kindness and charity of the Roman-Catholic priests to their poor 
converts formed a favourable contrast to the iniquities of the bonzes, and induced 
many to believe those who had travelled over stormy seas in order to save their souls, 


and to forsake those ‘servants of the altar’ who oppressed, cheated, and plundered 
them, 
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up, if they would not perform that 
singular experiment upon them- 
selves. They received peremptory 
orders to discontinue their prosely- 
tizing proceedings, and to repair to 
a certain indicated locality, there 
to await the pleasure of the 
offended Mikado. Expulsion from 
the country—perhaps a martyr’s 
death, was apparently to be the 
next step in their history. Arrived 
at their destination, they found 
that no arrangements had been 
made for their reception. The 
temples, which are frequently used 
as places of entertainment, or of 
hospitality, were closed to the 
missionaries, and no one dared to 
incur the displeasure of the Em- 
peror and his high officers by 
affording them any aid or assist- 
ance. In this difficulty the muni- 
cipal governor ordered them to 
occupy the apartments of a deserted 
building, which had long been 
regarded by the superstitious as 
haunted by evil spirits. Fearful 
sounds had been heard in it; 
flaming eyes had been seen in it; 
for years nobody had dared to 
enter it, for those who had last 
done so had rushed from it with 
their clothes torn, and themselves 
possessed by the wicked one. Those 
who saw the Christians enter it 
were horrified at the thought of 
what they would have to experience 
in it; and the converted Japanese 
related to Xavier and his Portu- 
guese brethren, with bated breath 
the fearful history of that haunted 
building. He, however, had not 
been trained in the order of Loyola 
to be frightened by tales of witches 
and hobgoblins,—not to know how 
to avail himself of the supersti- 
tions of the weak to confirm and 
consolidate his own influence upon 
them. ‘To the unutterable surprise 
of the inhabitants, the persecuted 
Christians were not only unharmed 
by the evil spirits, but the evil 
spirits themselves (probably mere 
mechanical arrangements in the 
building) had been driven from 
their stronghold by the sign of the 
cross. Many and anxious were the 
inquiries made of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries by those who had feared 
to see them after their interview 
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with the malignant fiends of that 
hitherto deserted and _ horrible 
building, and great was their 
astonishment to hear that those 
fiends had fied in dismay from the 
presence of the cross, The perse- 
cuted Christians were thenceforth 
invested, in their imaginations, 
with a supernatural influence over 
the Evil One; an influence which 
was accepted as evidence of the 
power of the Godhead they wor- 
shipped. The sick and the maimed 
were brought to them, that the 
potent sign of the cross might be 
impressed upon them. Many then 
and there renounced the worship 
of their hideous images, and re- 
ceived baptism at the hands of the 
despised Christians. Crosses, in 
imitation of those round the necks 
of the Jesuits, were made by hun- 
dreds, and brought to Xavier for 
consecration, in order that every 
dwelling and the room of every 
dwelling might possess that won- 
drous talisman against the noxious 
influence of demons. The Emperor, 
when he heard of the strange 
powers of the Christians, feared to 
inflict upon them the punishment 
he had reserved for them, and re- 
solved to hear from their own 
mouths by what power they had 
done those things. Summoned to 
his presence, they boldly declared 
that the cross, and the cross alone 
—the symbol of their divine reli- 
gion—possessed the power of laying 
evil spirits, of curing diseases, of 
raising the dead, and of saving 
those who were baptized into the 
Catholic Church from eternal tor- 
ments. They explained to him the 
nature of the Catholic religion, and 
the authority to bind and to loose 
with which its Founder had invested 
His apostolic descendants. Trem- 
bling, if not believing, the affrighted 
Emperor, ‘almost persuaded to be 
a Christian,’ withdrew his prohibi- 
tion, and allowed them, under 
stipulated restrictions, to preach 
and to teach the doctrines of their 
faith and the tenets of their Church, 
Wherever they went, multitudes 
listened to their exhortations ; and 
while the bonzes trembled for their 
temples and their uncouth idols, 
‘ with seven faces in their stomachs 
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and seven arms on each shoulder,’ 
the converts to the Catholic Church 
multiplied, and the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries ‘turned the world upside 
down.’ 

In his intercourse with the higher 
functionaries of State, Xavier 
craftily availed himself of such 
means as he thought best calcu- 
lated to impress them with a sense 
not only of the spiritual authority, 
but of the temporal power of the 
Pope. In him his friends had a 
protector equal to every emergency, 
a patron endowed with power and 
dominion over men by direct com- 
munication with God the Father 
and Mary the Mother of Christ. 
Those who drew towards him in 
the bonds of a faithful allegiance 
would be supported against their 
enemies, however numerous and 

owerful their enemies might be. 

o wonder that the firstfruits of 
this proselytizing diplomacy among 
a people weary of their stupid 
bonzes and their scarecrow idols, 
among jealous princelings anxious 
to stand well with so potent a 
patron as the Pope, was the solemn 
reception, by baptism, into the 
Roman Catholic Church of Mancio 
Ita, the Emperor’s nephew, a func- 
tionary of high position at Court, 
and a man who exercised extensive 
influence not only over the minds 
of the people, but also over their 
kings, 

The converts to the Church of 
Rome daily increased in number, 
and it seemed as if Japan was to 
become one of the strongholds of 
Romanism. With a zeal peculiar 
to proselytes, the converted Japa- 
nese preached the doctrine of the 
Cross and the tenets of the Roman 
Church as the only doctrine and 
the only tenets whereby eternal 
salvation could be obtained. The 
bonzes and many of the old faith 
would gladly have inaugurated a 
St. Bartholomew’s feast for the 
special annihilation of the de- 
stroyers of their craft; but the 
Cross-worshippers were so nume- 
rous, and their influence so ex- 
tensive, that the murmurings and 
the malice of the priests of Dajboth 
were alike disregarded. In vain 
did they invite the people to renew 
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their worship of Han and Devaes, 
of Amida and Xaca, of Dajboth 
and Canon and the Sacred Mon- 
keys; in vain did they urge them 
to make their oblations to the idol 
monsters in the gorgeous temple of 
a thousand images. What were 
these twelve-armed, double-headed, 
triple-bellied, hundred-eyed mon- 
strosities of wood and stone, black 
with the smoke of ages of incense, 
compared with that God-Man who 
healed the maimed and cured the 
diseased, and received into eternal 
salvation the souls of those who 
believed in Him and the Pope? 

The indefatigable and crafty 
Xavier, however, had other work 
on hand in those distant lands,and 
in 1551 withdrew from Japan, in 
order to raise the banner of the 
Cross in China. He died in 1552; 
but his policy of propagandism was 
bequeathed to his successors, and 
by them regarded as a sacred trust. 
Gregory XIIT. duly encouraged the 
proselytizing zeal of his mission- 
aries in Japan, and had often ex- 

ressed a desire to lay his sacred 
nands in benediction on the heads 
of some of the Japanese converts. 
Anxious to satisfy the pious long- 
ings of such a loving father, the 
Christian kings of Japan resolved 
on sending an embassy to Rome. 
The members of this mission were 
selected from the noblest and most 
distinguished Japanese families, 
and in personal appearance must, 
according to an old Dutch en- 
graving, have borne a striking re- 
semblance to the ambassadors who, 
in the year 1862, two hundred and 
eighty years later, have been sent 
on a mission of commercial diplo- 
macy to the principal powers of 
Europe. 

In 1582 the embassy left Japan. 
Mancio Ita, the late Emperor's 
nephew, was the ambassador-in- 
chief, Gregory had taken all neces- 
sary measures for receiving them 
with a magnificence which should 
confirm the most glowing descrip- 
tions that had ever been pictured 
to them by the eloquence and zeal 
of his emissaries. As they ap- 
proached the territory of the Ho 
City they were saluted with saih 
a volley as made them at first trem- 
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ble in their sandals. Equipages 
magnificently caparisoned awaited 
their arrival and conducted them 
to the Vatican. The Pope, sur- 
rounded by cardinals and other 
high dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, arrayed in their 
gorgeous canonicals, all mitred and 
embroidered, received the embassy 
in solemn pomp. Thereunto in- 
structed, on approaching his Holi- 
ness, the ambassadors knelt to kiss 
‘ his savoury feet. They then pre- 
sented their credentials, which con- 
sisted of letters addressed, in the 
Italian language, by three kings of 
Japan tothe Pope of Rome. The 
letter of Franciscus, King of Bungo, 
was first opened and read ; it was 
addressed to ‘The Great and Most 
Holy Father, most religiously wor- 
shipped, the Representative of the 
King of Heaven on Earth,’ and 
was signed ‘Franciscus, King of 
Bungo, bowed to the Dust under 
the most Sacred Feet of your 
Salvation conferring Eminence.’ 
The inscription on the letter of 
King Protasius of Arima was, 
‘See that this letter be handed to 
that Great and Holy Lord, God’s 


Vicegerent on Earth, whom I reli- 


giously adore.’ This epistle was 
signed, ‘ Protasius, bowed to the 
Dust under the sandals of your 
Holiness.’ The superscription of 
the letter of Bartholemeus, King 
of Omura, was ‘ Praying with my 
Hands raised to Heaven, I dedicate 
this to the Most Holy Lord the 
Pope, God’s Vicegerent; and ac- 
cording to the signature, this King 
Bartholemeus also was ‘ Bowed to 
the Dust under the Most Holy Feet 
of the Pope of Rome.’ These let- 
ters were read ; whereupon Gregory 
expressed his gratification at re- 
ceiving these proofs of affection 
from his beloved sons, the kings 
of Japan, and promised that all the 
virtues of his infallibility should 
be exercised in their behalf. In 
their turn the ambassadors ex- 
pressed to his Holiness their grati- 
fication at having been selected to 
approach and kiss his most holy 
feet on behalf of the kings of 
Japan and their Christian subjects, 
and their desire to conform in all 
things to the authority of the 
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Church of Rome, as well as their 
determination to exert their utmost 
powers to bring those who were 
still worshippers of idols to ac- 
knowledge his Holiness as the 
Vicegerent of the only true God, 
Gregory then conferred on the am- 
bassadors his paternal benediction, 
promised to support the Roman Ca- 
tholic schoolsand monasteries in Ja- 
pan with an annual allowance from 
the Papal exchequer, and to send out 
a liberal supply of church ornaments 
for the use of the Portuguese mis- 
sionaries and the native priests, 
This act of the great Roman Ca- 
tholic drama took place in 1584. 
In the spring of 1585 Gregory died. 
Sixtus V., however, endorsed the 
engagements of his predecessor, 
and on the 30th July received the 
Japanese ambassadors, in order to 
confer upon them his valedictory 
blessing. They again kissed the 
feet of his Holiness, and received 
from his hands a piece of the true 
Cross, as well as portions of sundry 
valuable relics, a hair of St. Peter’s 
beard, and a piece of the nail of 
St. John’s right thumb. In order 
to prove the efficacy of these ee 
ous morsels, the Pope ordered cer- 
tain miracles to be performed by 
means of their agency. Tears of 
joy were made to flow from the 
eyes of certain pictured saints, 
whose canvas hearts were glad- 
dened when the priests eulogized 
the zeal of the Christians in Japan; 
and the embassy departed, dazzled 
by the effulgency of his Holiness, 
invigorated by his blessing, and by 
far more popish than the Pope 
himself. On their return to Japan 
in 1590,the baptized Roman Catho- 
lics in that country numbered 
nearly half a million, churches and 
monasteries were spread over the 
greater part of the country, proces- 
sions from street to street and from 
church to church were ordinary 
events, miracles were occasionally 
performed, and the whole para- 
hernalia of the Church of Rome 
9y which she knows so well how 
to practise on the credulity of the 
uninitiated, were displayed to the 
astonished gaze of zealots, as the 
paraphernalia of Robin are dis- 
played, at a certain distance, to the 
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no less astonished gaze of his 
visitors at the Egyptian Hall. But 
while the ambassadors were tra- 
versing the ocean,and being blessed 
in Rome and féted in Spain—while, 
during those seven years, the 
Church of Rome was apparently 
strengthening its foundations and 
enlarging its field of operations in 
Japan, and converting to its for- 
malities and rituals and sacraments 
the worshippers of the hideous 
idols,* which even to this day 
crowd the temples of that singular 
race of humanity, the Japanese—a 
persecution more unsparing than 
that which marked the reign of our 
infamous Queen Mary, a martyr- 
dom more cruel than that foul 
massacre which has rendered the 
memory of Charles IX. and Cathe- 
rine of Medici for ever execrable, 
was hastening to its consummation 
for the followers of the Cross. 

The fame of the voyages and 
discoveries of the English and Por- 
tuguese towards the close of the 
sixteenth century excited the cu- 
pidity and roused the emulation of 
the Dutch. In 1586 their ships 
had been arrested by the King of 
Spain, and this shortsighted policy 
of their inveterate foe induced 
them to undertake longer voyages, 
whither it was not probable his 
ships would follow them. On 
reaching the island of Java, the 
Dutch found that a colony of Por- 
tuguese had already effected a set- 
tlement upon it. They landed, but 
in consequence of the hostility of 
the Portuguese, who induced the 
native chief, by means of valuable 
bribes, to forbid their traffic with 
the inhabitants, they were obliged 
to withdraw. Subsequently, how- 
ever, they succeeded in ousting the 
Portuguese from that ‘garden of 
the Indian Archipelago,” and by 


* Perhaps one of the most frightful of 
the Devil’s Temple at Osacca. 
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means of a policy of ‘diamond cut 
diamond, in establishing a Dutch 
factory or trading company upon 
it. 

The success which had attended 
the Dutch in their voyages of dis- 
covery in the Eastern seas, was but 
a spur to further progress. The 
passage from Java to Japan was a 
short one compared with many a 
one they had already made; and as 
the Portuguese had been able to 
effect a settlement in that country, 
it seemed by no means an imprac- 
ticable thing for them to follow 
their example. They had, more- 
over, a grudge against them, and 
were not sorry to find themselves 
in a position in which they might 
be able to annoy and to harass 
them. So, fitting out a few mer- 
chantmen at Java, they set sail on 
their mission of love and discovery. 
They arrived in due course off the 
coast of Japan; but their rivals 
had anticipated their appearance, 
and had already prejudiced the 
minds of the Japanese against 
them—representing them as a set 
of pirates and murderers, as de- 
spisers of religion, and tramplers 
on the cross. They landed in small 
boats, and immediately prepared 
for making an exploring expedition. 
They had advanced, however, but 
a short distance into the interior, 
when they found themselves in the 
position of mice inatrap. Resis- 
tance would have been useless, for 
twelve Japanese picked out their 
one Dutchman, and the whole crew 
were ordered to accompany them— 
they knew not whither. After 
some entreaty, they were allowed 
to send a letter off to their ships, 
in order to apprise their com- 
panions of their fate. After a 
forced journey on foot of some days 
they arrived at the house of the 


these heathen monstrosities is the idol in 


This is a stone representation of the Devil, and its 


sculptors seem to have worked it out on the principle of giving the Devil his due—of 


ugliness. He has a boar’s head and tusks; a magnificent crown of gold covers his 
ears ; from his shoulders branch four arms and hands, one of which holds a gold ring, 
a second a gold staff or sceptre, a third a gold lily, and a fourth a gold serpent spitting 
gold fire. Round his neck, reaching below his waist, is a stone veil, set with precious 
stones. He is standing on a second devil, in a lying posture, who does not at all 
seem to relish the oppression under which he suffers. Costly—occasionally human— 
sacrifices are made to these idols ; for the costlier the sacrifice the less harm the devil 
inflicts upon the sacrificer, and those for whom he intercedes. 
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judge, or governor. In the court, 
in front of this official residence, 
were half a dozen strong poles, with 
cross-beams and ropes swinging 
from the ends—a species of ma- 
chinery which unpleasantly re- 
minded them of a gallows. The 
prospect was by no means cheer- 
ing, and their gaolers were by no 
means kind. The governor, at- 
tended by his officials, formally in- 
terrogated them as to their object 
in visiting Japan; and finding 
them innocent of the iniquitous in- 
tentions laid to their charge by the 
Portuguese, they were allowed to 
return to their vessels, which, they 
untruthfully alleged, had been 
driven by stress of weather to seek 
safety in the roadsteads of Japan. 
The governor also made several 
inquiries respecting the Dutch 
nation—its government, laws, and 
religion, as well as concerning the 
Dutch settlement in Java, and the 
manners, laws, and government of 
the Javanese. In their answers 


they carefully endeavoured to con- 
vey a favourable impression respect- 
ing the Dutch nation, and to drive 
into the Japanese mind the sharp 


end of the wedge of hatred towards 
their Portuguese rivals and calum- 
niators. This object effected, they 
returned to their vessels, and again 
set sail for Java. Having reported 
progress, notwithstanding they had 
been officially warned never to set 
foot on Japanese territory again, 
measures were deliberated upon 
with the view of prosecuting a 
second voyage to Japan, and, if pos- 
sible, of laying the axe of vengeance 
at theroot of Portuguese influence 
in that island. With a boldness 
verging on temerity, the Dutch 
again steered their vessels into the 
roadsteads of Japan; and with a 
jealousy allied to malice, they 
endeavoured to undermine the 
whole superstructure of rituals and 
formalities, of ceremonies and su- 
perstitions, which had been raised 
in that isolated country by the zeal 
and craft and ambition of Xavier 
and his Jesuit confederates. The 
Portuguese had but given too many 
causes of suspicion of their being 
impatient under the restrictions by 
which their proselytizing practices 
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were tolerated in some districts 
and absolutely prohibited in others, 
The native priests serving in the 
temples of their thousand mon- 
strosities, regarded them merely as 
subverters of what had hitherto 
been their monopoly of super- 
stition ; and lost no opportunity to 
excite and keep alive in the minds 
of their victims a deep-seated and 
bitter hatred towards the priests 
and the worshippers of the Cross, 
Persecution is the policy only of 
the majority ; and howeverfervently 
the minority may desire to perse- 
cute their more numerous adver- 
saries, in this case the persecuted 
were too worldly wise when smitten 
on the one cheek not to turn the 
other also. With apparent meek- 
ness and forbearance, with a show 
of charity and generosity, they 
‘when they were reviled, reviled 
not again,’ and ‘went about healing 
diseases and doing good’ to all who 
would listen to their exhortations 
and kneel at the lifting up of the 
host. The time had not yet come 
to rase the altars of Moloch, and to 
convert by the thumbscrew, the 
inquisition, and the stake. But to 
their eyes a cloud had risen in the 
west, which, though then no bigger 
than a man’s hand, was floating 
over towards that heathen island, 
gathering strength in its progress 
and charged with the blessings and 
the curses which the Church of 
Rome so liberally inflicts upon its 
faithful followers and its recal- 
citrant foes, 

We have already seen that it re- 
quired great tact and skill on the 
part of the politic Xavier to obtain 
even toleration for himself and his 
companions on Japanese territory. 
He was doubtless well experienced 
in the wisdom of the old French 
adage, ‘Ce ne que le premier pas 
qui coute.’ With a boldness which 
perhaps only his own Order would 
attempt to justify on that essen- 
tially Jesuitical principle, ‘Si possis 
suaviter, si non quocunque modo, 
he lengthened the cords and 
strengthened the stakes of that 
Church for which he had merely 
asked sufficient space on which to 
raise an altar, Hus successors, 1m- 
patient of mere toleration, had 
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raised a wall about that altar, and 
converted the tent into a gorgeous 
temple ; but neither blessings nor 
curses could avert the fate reserved 
as a chastisement for their abuse of 
toleration ; ‘the mercy they to 
others showed,’ was not to return 
unto them void; for ‘jealousy is 
cruel as the grave; the coals thereof 
are coals of fire which hath a most 
vehement flame.’ 

While the Japanese Ambassadors 
were pledging obedience and de- 
votion to the Holy Father at Rome, 
the Portuguese missionaries in 
Japan seem to have been visited 
by a fit of that madness which is 
the characteristic of those whom 
the gods are said first to madden 
and then to destroy. With a 
treachery deserving the severest 
reprehension—with an audacity in- 
comprehensible to all in whom the 
sense of honour and honesty has 
not been extinguished by the ob- 
literating influence of craft, sub- 
tlety, and duplicity, they wrote to 
Portugal and Rome, giving a glow- 
ing story of the state ofthe Roman 
Church in Japan, averring that 
several kings had already been 
baptized, and that several others, 
together with numerous influential 
personages, were eagerly awaiting 
the hour when they could with 
safety renounce the errors of 
heathendom and find rest in the 
bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The great obstacle to the 
consummation of the conversion of 
the nation to Christianity was the 
Emperor Daisusama, a_ hateful 
tyrant, whose fall would be the 
signal of one widespread over- 
throw of the heathen temples, and 
of the establishment throughout 
the island of the Roman Catholic 
faith and ceremonies. In order to 
attain this great object, however, 
it would be necessary, they wrote, 
to send over eight well-armed men- 
of-war, which would be a sufficient 
force to overawe the Emperor, who 
might then be got rid of by many 
other means than that of hanging. 
Letters of this tenor, written by 
the Portuguese, were intercepted 
by the Dutch; and by them the 
intention of the viper to strike its 
fangs into the bosom which had 
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warmed it into life, was promptly 
and exultingly revealed. 

The indignation of the Emperor 
on discovering this unpardonable 
treachery knew no bounds; but 
the hawk does not pounce upon 
his prey before he has poised him- 
self to his mark. Almost through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
country this crime aroused but one 
feeling of horror and disgust ; and 
even the Christian kings, if they 
did not condemn, gave evident 
testimony that they could not ap- 
prove. The King of Ximo, how- 
ever, was a thorn in the flesh to 
Daisusama, a troublesome cus- 
tomer whom he thought it discreet 
to render powerless before he began 
his fearful work of uprooting 
Christianity, and of exterminating 
the Christians. By a sort of coup 
de main he drew out the thorn, and 
then the work began. 

According to a Dutch proverb, 
‘He who wishes to beat a dog can 
easily find a stick; and Daisusama 
soon found one with which to 
chastise ‘those dogs of Christians.’ 
In 1596, for some offence, the par- 
ticulars of which are not recorded 
—thus probably. for no offence at 
all—he ordered the crucifixion of 
eight Roman Catholics. Shortly 
after they were nailed to the cross, 
they were pierced in the side, in 
order that their death might re- 
semble that of their Divine Master. 
They seem to have met their fate 
with the courage of a hero, and the 
fortitude of a saint. According to 
a Romish legend, however, the 
trickery of priestcraft was not 
absent from the field of martyr- 
dom. <A man afflicted with leprosy 
was laid at the foot of one of the 
crosses while the body of the mar- 
tyred priest was still stretched upon 
it, and was healed of his leprosy. 
Cloven tongues, like unto fire, were 
seen in the heavens, as at the feast 
of Pentecost; a white cross stained 
with blood rose on the horizon, 
and then disappeared in a cloud; 
while minor miracles innumerable, 
such as now and then occur in the 
present day in the dioceses of 
French bishops and archbishops, 
took place in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the field of martyrdom, 
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During several years Daisusama 
continued his persecution of the 
Christians with the ardour of a 
Bonner and the zeal of an inqui- 
sitor. Nothing was too trivial to 
supply him with a reason for tor- 
turing and martyring the disciples 
of the Cross. The bonzes acted as 
spies upon all their doings and 
sayings, and zealously reported all 
—and far more than all—they heard 
and saw to their Daniel who had 
come tojudgment. The Christians 
were compelled to act with caution ; 
to hold secret services in the caves 
of the rocks, and, in the hope that 
God would soften the heart of 
Pharaoh, to await in patience the 
advent of a better day. 

Like France, Japan had always 
been subject to chronic revolutions, 
and at the time to which we refer, 
an insurrection of a widespread 
and fearful character broke out in 
Japan. Whether it was caused by 
politicians or by priests, by the 
people or by the nobles, it is of no 
importance toinquire. It is enough 
for our purpose to know that it 
did occur, and that the Emperor 
called upon the Roman Catholics 


to use their influence in suppress- 


ing it. They knew, however, the 
character of the man with whom 
they had to deal, and had but too 
much experience of his aptitude to 
pervert their doings into an excuse 
for persecution. They had not 
forgotten the history of their in- 
tercepted letters, and were anxious 
to efface from the minds of their 
persecutors every suspicion to 
which that history had given rise. 
In vain the Emperor promised 
them his protection and favour if 
they obeyed, and threatened them 
with his wrath and with extermi- 
nation if they refused to comply 
with his commands. They averred 
that to them temporal concerns 
were of no importance ; that they 
had no iouleies of political strife ; 
that they were not of the earth, 
earthy; that the only weapons 
they wielded were the sword of 
the Spirit, and their only armour 
vas the helmet of salvation ; that 
they warred not with flesh and 
blood, but against the Devil and 
all his works ; that they were pre- 
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pared to suffer, if needs be, for 
their Master and their cause, but 
not to take any part in political 
strife or in party contentions. 

This answer simply enraged the 
Emperor; he swore, he cursed, he 
threatened. With marked energy 
and ability, however, he applied 
himself to the suppression of the 
revolt, and after much bloodshed 
and many massacres, he triumphed 
over his foes. 

But the feast of victory was not 
sufficient to satisfy his appetite, or 
to slake his thirst for blood; it 
was at the banquet of revenge that 
this sanguinary glutton purposed 
to imbibe long draughts of his 
favourite nectar, and to satiate his 
appetite to the music of the groans 
ot martyrs, the sighs of the op- 
pressed, and the sobbings of the 
bereaved, 

On the 7th of October, 1613, 
twelve Christians (among whom 
were women and children) were 
condemned by this monster to be 
burned, in consequence of their 
having embraced the Roman 
Catholic faith. Their martyrdom 
took place in a valley about half a 
mile distant from the town of Arima. 
Notwithstanding the confession of 
Christianity entailed the punish- 
ment of death, about twenty thou- 
sand Christians accompanied the 
martyrs to the stake, chanting their 
litanies and counting their beads. 
Just as the executioners were pre- 
paring to set fire to the pile, one of 
the martyrs freed himself from the 
pillar to which he was fastened, 
and climbed to the top, whence 
he addressed the multitude. 
‘Brethren,’ he said, ‘this day the 
power of faith in Christ is mani- 
fested in us: these flames can only 
destroy the body: our souls, rising 
from their ashes, will be preserved 
from eternal fire, in immortal life. 
Brethren, be steadfast in this faith, 
and remember that life and pro- 
perty are less than God.’ He then 
returned to the pillar, and the 
flames rose up round ‘the glorious 
company of martyrs,’ who, with a 
refinement of cruelty, were placed 
at such a distance from the stake 
that they were slowly roasted, 
rather than burned. 
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The Emperor Daisusama died 
in 1616, and was succeeded by his 
son, Conbosama, who inherited his 
father’s cruel disposition and hatred 
to the Christians. With him began 
a new era of martyrdom. Whether 
he offered rewards for those who 
invented a new species of torture 
is not recorded ; but certain it is 
that those entrusted with the task 
of exterminating the Christians 
showed a surprisingly inventive 
faculty in preparing their torments. 
They were bound to wild horses, 
and carried off into the woods by 
the kicking and plunging brutes ; 
they were lowered into wells with 
their heads downwards, and then 
hauled up again to be scalped ; 
they were laid on planks, and de- 
liberately sawn asunder; their 
hands and feet were put in the 
stocks, while a torturer ran pointed 
instruments under their toe-nails 
and finger-nails ; their insteps and 
wrists were bored with gimlets, 
and then nailed to heavy beams ; 
they were scourged, and then 
washed with acids, and when re- 
covered were scourged and washed 
again; they were dragged over 
rough roads by cords bound to 
their feet ; they were forced naked 
into vessels filled with venomous 
vipers or ravenous rats ; they were 
fumigated in open-bottomed huts 
placed over sulphurous springs, and 
in the agonies of suffocation they 
were taken out into the fresh air to 
recover, when they were fumigated 
again ; they were nailed up in nar- 
row rooms to die of starvation ; 
their fingers and toes were pinched 
off joint by joint with pincers; 
gashes were cut in their heads, and 
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then they were hung by their 
ankles to a beam ; slow fires were 
kindled under them, or they were 
made to stand with their bare feet 
on red-hot irons ; they were covered 
with inflammatory materials, which, 
when ignited, smouldered like cot- 
ton, slowly burning the flesh from 
the bones ; they were rolled down 
steep declivities in casks stuck full 
of sharp nails ; they were hacked, 
maimed, racked, and crucified ;° 
whilst for the women was reserved 
a nameless torture, so horrible and 
so revolting that it was ten thou- 
sand times worse than all the other 
tortures combined. At the foot of 
Mount Sitkock is a stream of water 
fed by a sulphurous spring; these 
waters are said to be boiling hot 
and into that stream thousands and 
tens of thousands of Christians 
were driven, or they were made ‘to 
walk the plank,’ and to perish in 
the sulphurous gulf beneath them. 
Quantum religio potuit suadere ma- 
lorum ! 

Such, then, is a brief outline of 
the history of Christianity in Japan. 
The persecution ceased not until 
every one of the half-million Chris- 
tians was exterminated, or had 
gone over to the worship of one of 
the numerous idols which still 
swarm in the temples of Japan.* 
Conbosama and his successors, 
moreover, refused to allow any 
foreigner ever to set foot in the 
country again. The Dutch, how- 
ever, perhaps as a reward for their 
having intercepted the Portuguese 
letters, were permitted, under very 
severe restrictions, to establish a 
Dutch factory at Decima, a small 
island in the Bay of Nagasaki,t 


* A little to the south of Cape Nombo is the island of Amaska, in which thirty 
thousand of the Japanese Christians, after an heroic resistance, sought a refuge from 


their oppressors. 


It seems that they were completely shut up in this island, and 


eventually perished by famine—the only alternative left them between abjuring their 
faith and submission to the tortures inflicted on their co-religionists. 


+ This fan-shaped island is not much larger than Trafalgar-square. 


It is sur- 


rounded by a bristling chevaux de frise, so constructed that it is impossible to climb 


them. 


It is inhabited solely by the Dutch residents ; no Japanese, except the tojazes or 


moesmehs(theJapanese housekeepers, &c.) are allowed to remain there during the night. 
A strict watch is kept all round the island to prevent smuggling. The Dutch residents 
are bound implicitly to obey the instructions of the Japanese authorities, and are strictly 
prohibited, among other things, to have a Bible or a cross in their possession. The 
city gate, however, is now open night and day, and they are allowed to visit the city 
of Nagasaki whenever they please. In the National Museum at the Hague there is an 
admirably-arranged model of this island, which attracts great attention. 
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joined to the mainland by a stone 
bridge. The country is now 
partially opened to foreign tra- 
ders, evidently much against the 
wishes of the majority of the 
nation. That hatred of strangers 
and Christianity is still intense 
among the Japanese, is sufficiently 
proved by the letters of those who 
have had the best opportunities of 
studying their character and idio- 
syncrasies.* They have evinced on 
more than one occasion a suspicious 
readiness to make mince-meat of 
foreigners. Whether the trade with 
Japan and its collateral advantages 
will ever be sufficiently important 
to justify the expenses incurred for 
the support of European missions 
in that isolated region, is at present 
an unsolved problem. In all cases, 
so far as this country is concerned, 
let us hope that Exeter-hall will 
not rashly commit itself to any 
scheme for evangelizing the Japa- 
nese. We must not indiscreetly 
lay our sacred fingers on their idols, 
brutish and degrading as their 
idolatry may be. Let us gather 
experience from this instructive 
chapter of their history, and let 
the better part of our religion be, 
like the better part of our courage 
—discretion. We are undisguisedly 
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forcing ourselves upon them, and 
our presence is as unwelcome to 
them as is the intrusive presence of 
a handsome professional diner-outat 
the dinner-table of a wealthy pa- 
terfamilias blessed with beautiful 
daughters, Let us not force our 
opinions, our notions, and our 
diversity of religious creeds upon 
them too. If we want their vege- 
table wax or their silk, let us pay 
for it honestly, and in such a way 
as they require. They have done 
without our wares so long that they 
do not need them now, excellent as 
our machinery, hardware, and cali- 
coes may be. If the Pope thinks 
proper to canonize their martyrs 
more than two centuries and a half 
after their ashes have been spread 
to the winds, let him indulge his 
freak. We of course know very well 
what that means—so does the King 
of Italy. Pious follies are excusable 
in senility, and rather commend 
themselves to our pity than to our 
scorn. But let us take care not to 
supply the Japanese with the mate- 
rials for making new martyrs. Men- 
of-war and Armstrong cannon may 
be powerful to punish, but they 
cannot restore the life taken by the 
sword of a fanatic or by the trea- 
chery of an idolater. 


* A curious instance of the obstinate hatred of the Japanese towards Chris- 


tianity occurred a short time ago at Nagasaki. 


The Dutch government had, at 


the request of the Japanese government, sent over a small steam machine, which had 
been made by the engineers, D. Christie and Son, who had, according to custom, cast 
the name of their firm on some conspicuous part of the machine. When the Japanese 
officials read this they sapiently concluded that the words had some reference to Christ 
the son of David, and that the machine was intended to make the Japanese Christians 
by steam-power! At first they positively refused to admit the obnoxious article; 
and even when the matter was explained, they did not seem at all at their ease 
respecting it. The same officials seized a copy of Longfellow’s poems, on the plea that 
Evangeline had been written by one of the Evangelists, whose works it was not permitted 
to introduce into Japan! All Bibles and religious books on board of vessels arriving 
at a Japanese port must be put in a case, called the Bible-case, which is carefully 
sealed up and preserved under lock and key by the officials, until the vessel is ready 
to leave ; it is then returned to the captain. This absurd regulation is now, however, 
little more than a formality, as the Bible-case generally contains merely a few stones 
packed in sawdust. 
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